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HERE has been for some time 
ast a growing desire for some 
kind of despotism. It is not settled 
whether it is to be the despotism of 
*the Cesars, of the Tudors, of the 
Bourbons, of the Stuarts, of the 
Buonapartes, or of Jack Cade. But 
this much is clear, that to some 
who owe all they are to English 
freedom, English freedom has be- 
come a weariness, an obstruction, 
and a nuisance. It is as well to 
look before we leap. Freedom 
comes to the unwilling, she does 
not return to the willing, slave. 
In the late war, people were all for 
a vigorous despotism. Under a des- 
potism everything would have gone 
well with us, as it did with France 
and Russia. Under a despotism, we 
should have gained in forty years of 
peace the experience and habits of 
war; youthful genius would have 
commanded our armies as well as 
those of Austria; the Prince would 
not have gone down; our camp 
would have been as free from suffer- 
ing as the French; our operations 
would have been guided by the om- 
niscience which atetlind Crimean 
generals from St. Petersburg, and 
tried to control them from Paris. 
Under a despotism, there would 
have been no favouritism and no 
jobbing. The native element of 
favouritism and jobbing is public 
opinion : they perish before a ezar. 
If you have for your despot a 
soldier like Frederic or Napoleon, 
or a lover .of glory like Louis 
Quatorze, you will have vigorous 
war, and enough of it. You will 
see all the resources of your country 
wielded to your heart’s content for 
one great object by one strong hand. 
You may live on gazettes and grass, 
and read in a desolate home the 
glorious tidings that you have made 
homes desolate from Moscow to 
Madrid. What were the horrors of 
the Revolution to the horrors of the 
Russian campaign? Such despotism 
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is of course welcome to soldiers by 
trade, as you may see whenever a 
Napier speaks of the enlightened and 
civilizing brigandage of Napoleon. 
But that war is better waged or 
borne with more constancy by an 
ordinary despot than by a common- 
wealth, is a notion belied by all 
history, from Marathon to Sebasto- 
pol. Was the administration of the 
Aulic Council in the campaigns of 
Italy less trammelled by ‘ red tape’ 
than those of the English War-oflice 
in the Crimea? And as to favouri- 
tism, was it a people’s minister 
or a king’s mistress that, after Ros- 
bach, gave another army to ‘poor 
Soubise?’ Was it a constitutional 
government or an enlightened des- 
pot that sent the dying St. Arnaud 
as the price of services in a con- 
spiracy, to paralyze the march on 
Sebastopol, and entail on the two 
armies the murderous misadventure 
of the winter siege? The English 
minister was condemned; the 
French Emperor was lauded to the 
skies. But if the French army had 
been led by the great generals of 
France then in exile, instead of the 
accomplice of the Usurpation, the 
English minister’s army would have 
wintered in Sebastopol. 

Compare the generals and war 
ministers whom Louis Quatorze in- 
herited from Huguenotism and the 
Fronde, with those whom he made 
for himself by absolute monarchy 
before the end of his reign. Or, if 
the Roman Empire is the type, 
compare the generals of the Senate 
with the generals of the Emperors ; 
compare the conduct of the Senate 
to Marius and Cesar when in com- 
mand against the public enemy, 
with the conduct of the Emperors 
to Germanicus, Agricola, and Beli- 
sarius. Politics is an experimental 
science; and those who, in their 
treatment of it, wish to be spe- 
cially scientific, are bound to have 
special regard to facts. Where are 
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the facts that prove that, in their 
choice or treatment of generals or 
any other public servants, common- 
wealths are swayed by private pas- 
sion or interests, and despots by the 
public good ? 

Vigorous administration is one 
source of victory in war; valour is 
another. Valour lives by glory, and 
glory is the praise of a free people. 
‘What will they say of us in Eng- 
land?’ would lose its victorious 
magic, if England were a despot 
and a despot’s minister at war. 
Despots, however grateful and 
condescending, cannot decree that 
‘bubble reputation’ for which the 
soldier dies. The decorations which 
they bestow want that which alone 
makes decorations shine on the 
soldier’s breast. Czars find it more 
useful in extremity to serve out 
spirits; and if the crosses of the 

uonapartes have a lustre, it is the 
light of liberty which lingers on 
them yet. These crosses will soon 
grow dullbitsofmetal, graciously con- 
ferred by an imperial master’s hand. 
Cesar and Napoleon learnt victory 
to win the hearts of commonwealths. 
Even Frederic played the hero, not 
so much to his brother monarchs or 


his courtiers, as to agg ng tn 
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republic of Voltaire. 1e legions 
of the Russian and German cam- 
paigns did not fulfil the ardent 
calculations of their chief like the 
famished and unshodden crusaders 
of Arcola. The destined destroyer 
of the Roman Commonwealth 
bridged the Rhine in face of the 
German hordes, because he thought 
it due to the majesty of the Senate 
and the people. When was such 
flattery offered to a Cesar ? 
Besides, if we must have a despot 
for war, let us have him for war 
only. Let us take a lesson from the 
Romans, who met a military emer- 
ency as a military emergency, and 
Boiled their pot with a faggot and 
not with their roof-tree. Let us 
have, not adespotism, but a dictator; 
and let the dictator have full power 
to tax and conscribe, to defy public 
opinion, to magnify all our victories 
in indisputable bulletins, and con- 
ceal all our disasters and defeats. 
A casemate may be a good thing in 
a siege; but why should we live in 
a casemate P 
But a despot is desired for peace 
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as well as war. People wish we 
had a good despot to drain London. 
In other words, they wish they had 
aman master of their lives, property, 
and religion, and whose children 
should be masters of their children’s 
lives, property, and religion, that he 
might by his fiat make a sewer. 
But in the first place, is it not as 
well to have a little patience with 
English liberty, which, having made 
London, may after all prove able to 
drain it? ay it not be wise to 
give the science of Watt and 
Stephenson time to contrive a ladder 
before you cut down the fruitful tree 
to reach that which is not the fairest 
of its fruits? And in the second 
place, does it appear that despots 
are as much given to making sewers 
as they are to building palaces for an 
august being, and monuments to an 
august name P 

The most philosophic imperialists, 
however, are those who want an 
enlightened despot to hasten the 
march of their own social theories, 
the complete ascendancy of which 
may otherwise be delayed by the 
influence of sophists and the tardi- 
ness of the human mind, still linger- 
ing in the theological stage of social 
investigation. These friends to 
humanity (they are sincere friends 
to humanity) are necessarians. 
And necessarians hastening the 
march of events are, philosophically 
speaking, in rather a_ singular 
position. We might also say that 
they, like the despotic drainers, 
are cutting down the tree to reach 
one of the fruits: but they have 
distinctly ascertained from Destiny 
that their opinions are the last as 
well as the strangest birth of time, 
and that the tree of liberty having 
borne this golden fruit, may as well 
be cut down, for it will bear no more, 
for ever. 

The emperor of these philosophers 
is not to be a common emperor, 
ruling by his own lights and after 
his own way, but an embodiment of 
national will andenlightened opinion. 
Figurative language is dangerous in 
polities. A poet, and still more a 
poetess, may be allowed, with an 
eye in avery fine frenzy rolling, to 
see all that is great and wise in 
France concentred on the brow of 
the Emperor; but in matter of fact 
Louis Napoleon is Louis Napoleon, 
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and nothing more. A man can have 
no will and no wisdom but his own: 
you cannot transfuse yours into him 
through a ballot-box. When you 
have made him and his heirs your 
lords for ever, there will be nothing 
in his heart or brain which was not 
there before, except the fire of un- 
bridled power. Te will not be a 
bit more master of that vast range 
of social, political, and adminis- 
trative knowledge, which would be 
as far beyond the grasp of a Charle- 
magne now as modern science would 
be beyond the grasp of an Aristotle, 
and which is contributed from count- 
less minds to the laws and govern- 
ment of a free nation. You will 
have placed the will of one again 
above the reason of all, thereby re- 
versing, like true philosophers, the 
greatest step ever made by man. 
But you will have done nothing 
more. The first despot may be of 
your party ; and if so, he may carry 
out your views by force, and oppress 
your opponents. But his successors? 

The Comtist imperialists promise 
us a scientific hierarchy and Pope as 
a check to their political despot. It 
is a great and unexpected honour to 
the Papal system to be copied by M. 
Comte. But the copy is like the 
Chinese copy of a steamer, with a 
bundle of burning straw for the 
smoke. The Papal system of spiri- 
tual control was worked by the 
terrors of hell, for which we fear the 
terrors of philosophic reprobation 
would prove but a Chinese substi- 
tute. The medieval chiefs of the 
Executive, when they took a fancy 
for your head or your money, cared 
little enough for being damned ; and 
the modern chiefs of the Executive, 
if disposed to depart from the true 
principles of social science, would, 
too probably, care less for being 
pronounced unscientific. Besides, 
we should fear another compromise 
between the two authorities, in 
virtue of which you would be cast 
out of the church of Science for 
suing out your Habeas Corpus, and 
burned for confuting M. Comte. 

It is fair to mention that the 
priests of social science are expected 
to have far more power over the 
lawless passions of men in general, 
and despots in particular, when 
morals shall have been reconstructed 
on physical principles. Justice and 
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humanity will gain new force when 
we are once convinced that they are 
physiological, and not divine. What 
makes men fall into vice is their 
being still in the theological stage 
of social and ethical science, and 
fancying that virtue, instead of being 
the dictate of their cranium, is the 
will of God. But we may reason- 
ably ask that the regeneration of 
philosophy should be actually ac- 
complished before the destinies of 
man are staked on the result. Give 
the moonbeams of the Laputan sage 
time to ripen into cucumbers, before 
place the ordinary vegetable 

eyond our reach. We say this in 
the most liberal sense, and merely 
from a desire, which we trust is not 
unphilosophical, of combining the 
existence with the progress of our 
species. 

One thing is surprising. The 
Comtists are most severe in exacting 
the highest scientific training for 
politics. You must go through all 
the sciences in the inverse order of 
their complexity, from mathematics 
(of which it would seem you must be 
a master in your teens) to biology, 
before you venture to open your 
Not 
we understand rightly, 


lips upon politieal subjects. 
only aie 

you must trace the whole scien- 
tific progress of humanity, and 
begin with fetich mathematics to 


end in positive social science. Yet 
some of M. Comte’s disciples want 
to make a peasant emperor. Is it 
that ignorance is the next best 
thing in government to omniscience? 
Is it that the head of a peasant is 
less likely to be turned by the ele- 
vation? Nature seems to have in- 
tended the educated classes to con- 
tribute the work of their heads to 
the common fund of society, as the 

easant contributes the work of his 

ands. But highly educated men 
wish to reverse this arrangement. 
Let them remember that reading 
and writing were treason under 
Jack Cade, and that the republic of 
the Sansculottes had no need of 
chemists. No doubt they say in 
their hearts that the right-minded 
among the educated classes will still 
be had in honour, and stand as 
ministers of wisdom beside the Sans- 
culottic throne; and perhaps they 
think that the rest may be merci- 
fully allowed to remain in a de- 
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pressed state as the purchasers and 
meee e of ane gpiteten 
inst themselves. But again we 
nacucnies Jack Cade! rae 
e could understand a French 
terrorist desiring the despotism of a 
Lyons operative, because such a 
despot would wreak the vengeance 
of his class on the noble and the 
rich. French terrorists do the noble 
and the rich the honour, never done 
them by a Master of the Ceremonies 
or a Herald’s Office, to believe that 
their blood can regenerate mankind. 
But these cruel and cowardly han- 
kerings have not yet found a place 
in English hearts. 

We have not yet been told how 
the first democratic emperor is to 
be appointed. By universal suf- 
frage, we presume. But how to get 
to the ballot is the difficulty. In 
the case of Cesar, Cromwell, and 
both Buonapartes, the process was 
greatly simplified by a military pre- 
election. We should like a French 
Imperialist to tell us what would 
have happened if the people, in the 
free exercise of the highest of all 
prerogatives, had voted No. Nor, 
again, is the mode of succession in 
a democratic empire yet settled. 
Sometimes it seems as if an occa- 
sional break in the hereditary line 
—such as that which raised to the 
throne the late Czar Nicholas and 
the present Emperor of Austria— 
would be enough to make the 
empire democratic. At other times 
it seems to be intended that the 
empire should be bequeathed by 
sage to sage or clown to clown, no- 
body being capable of the bequest 
before the age of thirty or thirty- 
five—a rule which would always be 
kept in the spirit though it would 
often be broken in the letter, since 
the wisdom of the sons of princes 
always outstrips their years. One 
thing only seems clearly determined, 
that is, that these despots are always 
to be wise and good. It is a sage 

rovision ; for if the life of a nation 
is summed up in one man, and that 
man is a fool or a miscreant, what 
is the life of the nation? 

It is strange that Comtists should 
go down to the uneducated classes 
for a despot; and it is equally 
strange that they should go back to 
the Roman Empire for the type of 
their government. Their key to his- 
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tory is the law of necessary progress. 
According to their philosophy (which 
we readily admit to be not without 
its merits in the way of enlarging 
our historical sympathies), every in- 
stitution, slavery and cannibalism 
included, is good for its day, and for 
its day only. Reaction is with them 
the one political sin. Julian and 
Philip the Second stand doomed in 
their calendar to everlasting execra- 
tion, not for having been supremely 
wicked (which Julian at least was 
not), but for having been supremely 
retrograde; a doom which, by the 
way, seems to us, on the necessarian 
theory, rather hard, inasmuch as the 
receding wave is as necessary, and 
therefore as little open to stricture, 
as the advancing tide. And yet, 
this being the theory of the world, 
we, the heirs of all the ages, the 
contemporaries of M. Comte, are to 
retrograde eighteen centuries, and, 
peanreneny disregarding the 
most glaring difference of cireum- 
stance, borrow from a heathen 
empire of many subject nations a 
constitution for a single Christian 
nation at the present day. This is 
of a piece with the proposal to put 
back our international relations to a 
time when there were no Northern 
Powers, no Austria, no Prussia, no 
Holland, no British Colonies, no 
Turkey, no India, no United States, 
and when all the countries of the 
civilized world were provinces of 
Rome. So strange are the attempts 
which are made by generous hearts, 
and even by highly endowed minds, 
to put off the burden and change 
the lot of man. 

What the Roman Empire was to 
Rome and to the world, and whether 
English and Christian liberty would 
be well exchanged for it, the histo- 
rians of Rome and Constantinople, 
and the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, must say. If they are not to 
be believed, there is no history of 
the Roman Empire at all. Fancy 
may revel in the void. 

The Roman emperors added to 
the command of the army the 
tribuneship of the people, not as a 
check, but as a weapon of absolute 
an They oni like the Bour- 

ons, the mob of their capital. They 
gorged its cruel cowardice with pro- 
vincial slaughter, and its indolence 
with largesses of provincial corn, 
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which extinguished for ever the 

iculture and the free peasantry 
of Italy. They gave it in public 
baths and theatres a tithe perhaps 
of what they lavished in golden 
houses, fabulous yachts, triumphal 
causeways over the sea, banquets 
of the gods, Tigellini and Narcissi. 
They gave it, too, the blood of the 
nobles: but that blood failed to 
redeem its degradation, or to lave 
its shame. Such was the democracy 
(which it seems has never before 
been noticed) of Imperial Rome. 
Milton had read the classics, and 
knew liberty and justice when he 
saw them, and knew a great ruler 
when he saw him too; but to Milton 
the Roman emperors seemed com- 
mon tyrants. Itis true that Milton 
thought of mind and spirit: to him 
mere order was not all. 

The provinces accepted the Empire 
as a relief; and their state under 
the Senate half redeemed the usurpa- 
tion which, in a modern free state 
without subject provinces, is an 
unmixed crime. They accepted it 
as a relief, but did they find it one? 
Much is said upon the subject al- 
though little is known. We know 
that the fairest lands of Italy became 
a waste; that in other countries the 
canker of huge estates and slave 
labour spread till six grandees 
owned a great province. We know 
the pregnant fact that a capitation 
tax, not taxes on property or 
luxuries, was the great fiscal ex- 
pedient of this democratic, nay 
Socialist, government. We know 
that the miserable serfage of Gaul 
ended in a peasant war as horrible 
as the Jacqueries. We know what 
was the condition and what the fate 
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of the only people which did not 
worship Cesar, but God. The im- 
rial brow of Tiberius is much in 
hion ; we have no bust of Pilate.* 

When the barbarians attacked 
the civilized world, did they find it 
defended by loyal citizens or by 
heartless slaves ? 

In judging the Empire, we must 
keep it clear of Christianity. We 
must see it by itself, with the morals 
of Juvenal and Petronius, and with 
Caesar for God. It persecuted the 
Church first, and made her a tyranny 
afterwards. It could not help perse- 
euting her at first, because she 
taught the worship of God instead of 
Cesar, and rebuked unbridled lust. 
It could not help making her a 
tyranny afterwards, for civil tyranny 
and religious tyranny have ever been 
one. Is the father of his people to 
be careless of their faith? ts the 
shepherd to allow his sheep to stray 
out of the fold of life ? 

In Diocletian you had a peasant 
Emperor of Rome ; in both respects 
your very ideal. And did Diocle- 
tian keep a peasant heart upon the 
throne P as he the tribune of 
the people? First of all the em- 
perors, he put off the last remnant 
of republican simplicity, put on the 
full insignia of vulgar royalty, 
hedged himself with the divinity of 
eunuch pomp, and utterly ceased to 
live a man among his Lienunhe 
He first established that regular 
court hierarchy of oppression and 
extortion which makes one wail of 
the rest of Byzantine history. He 
set himself up to be worshipped as 
a god, and persecuted the religion 
of the poor. And let those who 
seek peace in political suicide re- 


* The puny paradoxes of the present Tiberians are dwarfed by the Rev. John 


Rendle’s ‘ History of that inimitable Monarch Tiberius, who, in the fourteenth year 
of his reign, requested the Senate to permit the worship of Jesus Christ; and who, in 
the sixteenth and three following years, or before the conversion of Cornelius by 
Peter, swppressed all opposition to it.’ According to this learned and ingenious 
writer (he seems both learned and ingenious) Tiberius retired to Caprese for 
religious purposes and to avoid the malignity of the antichristian Senate: he 
forbade instant executions to prevent another hasty crucifixion, and abolished the 
right of asylum on account of the release of Barabbas. Tiberius.is styled the 
‘nursing father of the Catholic Church,’ and ‘the first defender of the faith.’ The 
book seems to have passed unnoticed. In 1813, when it was published, people 
were perhaps too much engrossed with the tremendous present to care much for 
paradoxes about the past. There is one contemporary writer whose testimony 
respecting Tiberius should not be overlooked: it seems decisive at once as to the 
creed and the life of that prince. ‘Quid scribam vobis, P. C. aut quomodo 
scribam, aut quid omnino non seribam hoc tempore, Dii me Dezeque pejus perdant, 
quam perire me quotidie sentio, si scio.’ 
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member that his reign—the consum- 
mation and perfection, according to 
Imperialists, of the imperial system 
—was followed by eighteen years of 
confusion and civil war. 

It has been the fate of Marcus 
Aurelius to give lustre to a form of 
government which he by precept, 
and, so far as in tontel fe, 
could, by practice, emphatically 
condemned. The imperial stoic 
was called to the throne by a con- 
currence of happy accidents—by the 
childlessness of Hadrian, and by 
the death of the gay nobleman who 
was destined to be Hadrian’s suc- 
cessor. He did what wisdom and 
virtue invested with absolute power 
can do, by respiting misery and 
snatching an hour from decay. He 
could not bequeath to a race of 
hopeless slaves political virtue, or 
the public happiness which political 
virtue alone secures. He did be- 
queath them Commodus. 

The founder of the Roman Empire 
is becoming the idol of literary men, 
who seem to think that they put off 
the reproach of a gentle alas and 
invest themselves with factitious 
manhood by identifying themselves 
with the strong oppressors of the 
world; and who have found room 
for the Cesarian and Christian sys- 
tems of morals, as it were for the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems 
of astronomy, in one comprehensive 
mind. Cesar was in one sense a 
great man, as the founder of an 
empire will in one sense always be. 
He had in perfection that genius 
for organization which is only in- 
ferior to the genius for giving life. 
His age tempted and excused pro- 
fligate ambition. He did not look 
on the moral agony of a great 
nation struggling to be free and to 
free mankind, and see in that agon 
a vulgar crown for his own selfis 

ride. In him appeared the lust of 

is successors, but not yet mated 
with their cruelty; and his selfish- 
ness was the limit of his crimes. 
The founder of the Empire was a 
great man, but the Empire which 
he founded was Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, civil war. 

A city of bandits and debauchees, 
an effete nobility, a rabble of poli- 
tical lazzaroni, a world of oppressed 
and plundered provinces, without a 
moral faith and without a God, sank 
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down beneath a sensualistdespotism. 
Such we are bidden to believe was 
the natal hour, and such the origin, 
of the perfect polity, the noblest 
work of man. Xnd what were the 
authors of that work? Cesarian 
writers paint the infamy of the 
Antonies, who were destined to set 
their feet on the necks of Cicero and 
Cato, and applaud the irony of fate. 
Fate may be ironical, but Providence 
is not. Providence does not inspire 
selfish ambition with great thoughts 
for the good of the world, or send 
moral blessings to mankind by the 
hand of swindlers and debauchees. 

The few Romans who still, with 
all their faults and all their gro- 
tesqueness, believed in God, in spirit 
and in duty, fell struggling for those 
liberties which (as they saw no free 
Christendom beyond) seemed to 
them the last liberties of mankind— 
those liberties which, if they were 
not as Christian liberties, had yet 
raised the head of humanity above 
Babylon and Persia, and brought 
the majesty of law into an anarchic 
world. It is equally foolish to hate 
and to imitate the character of the 
Roman Stoics: Nature has long 
broken the stern mould in which 
that character was cast, and given 
to virtue a gentler and a more 
gracious form. ‘Their last struggles 
are summarily condemned in the 
name of Destiny. That is an eas 
rule of historical judgment which 
always damns the fallen; that is an 
easy philosophy of history which 
turns all events into laws with a 
‘must.’ But give Destiny her time. 
When the world had tried Cesar and 
Epicurus to the full, Cato mounted 
the throne in the Antonines. 

The French Empire, again, was 
proclaimed by liberal journalists, 
after the fireworks at Paris, to be a 
new kind of despotism. With sub- 
mission, it is not new, but young. 
‘ At first,’ says Plato, of the demo- 
cratic despots of his own and of all 
times—‘ at first he goes about 
greeting all he meets with smiles 
and caresses, repudiating the name 
of despot, and promises largely to 
individuals ae the public, and 
relieves men of their debts, and 
gives lands to the commonalty and 
his friends, and wears an aspect of 
goodwill and gentleness towards 
all.’ This, while liberty still throbs, 
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while the ashes of national honour 
still glow, while public opinion still 
retains something of its power, 
while the subjects are not yet born 
slaves. Then comes the secure and 
full-grown despot. There is a twi- 
light between day and night. Has 
history taught us even this simple 
lesson in vain P 

The literary courtiers of the 
French Empire themselves call it 
a restoration of the Roman Empire, 
whose history it officially protects. 
Its origin is kindred, and not more 
divine. It, too, sprang from the 
corruption, not from the perfection, 
of society: it, too, was at best not 
the choice of the nation’s wisdom, but 
the refuge of its abject fear. Wild 
and dangerous chimeras threatening 
the first principles ofsociety; vanity, 
siendic’ ambition, stifling patriot- 
ism in public men; the under- 
mining by a host of profligate 
sophists of those foundations of 
personal and domestic morality on 
which political virtue rests; the 
eclipse of religious faith; the want 
of respect for principles and the 
extravagant adoration of military 
glory which are the badges and 
curses of the Celt,—these causes, 
turning a nation of men for the 
moment into the semblance of a 
herd of wild beasts, enabled, and 
to some eyes required, a military 
despot to become their keeper. 
We believe that the usurpation 
of both the first and the second 
Buonaparte was a crime. We 
believe that in both cases a 
Washington might have found 
virtue enough to appeal to, and have 
saved French liberty, though in the 
first case not without a Dictator- 
ship. It needs a soul as well as 
ahead to judge whether the hope of 
a nation is gone. The question is 
not to be settled by the parasites of 
an usurper craving for a Versailles, 
or by political intriguers who know 
nothing of liberty but faction, or by 
the dry hearts of jaded debauchees. 
But be it that the French Empire 
was a necessity to torn and demo- 
ralized France: so is the plague a 
necessity to a foul and drunken 
city. It is a necessity not to be 
adored or propagated. If France 
has forfeited her liberties, she has 
not forfeited ours. 


The founder of the French 
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Empire was a Corsican mercenary, 
trained in the evil school, first of 
civil, then of foreign war. He had 
never seen—his colossal meanness 
was probably incapable of seeing— 
the beauty and grandeur of ordered 
freedom, or the moral privileges 
which belong only to the free. 
With a mind of surpassing genius 
for war and statecraft, he had a 
heart most full of all selfishness, 
fraud, and falsehood, most void of 
all noble thoughts, humanity, and 
God. Religion he had none, but 
that worship of his star which is the 
delirium of vanity in the heart of 
an atheist. He gloated with a piti- 
less heart over battle-fields, writhing 
and putrescent with the victims of 
as vulgar a vanity as ever turned 
the brain of a Xerxes. He divorced 
the best of wives, the foundress of 
his fortunes, to marry a princess ; 
and when his course of selfishness 
was run, and his last field of murder 
lost, he stood in shelter to see the 
Old Guard die. He was the greatest 
mountebank in history. Never for 
an hour did his soul rise above the 
most vulgar kingcraft: never did he 
show a spark of sympathy with that 
which is really great in men. At 
home, his dull pedantic tyranny 
crushed thought and life, and turned 
a nation to a well-drilled camp; 
abroad, his brigand oppression made 
native tyrants dear to their people. 
His memory may be adored bya 
nation which deems the loss of its 
own honour and happiness com- 
ane by the privilege of tramp- 
ing on the honour and happiness of 
others. He may stand in the place 
of God in the title page and in the 
soul of M. Thiers, whose lying page 
will ever be his proper shrine, But 
are moral beings to bow to such an 
idol, or to accept at his hand the 
law of moral natures and the rule 
of government for the world ? 

The banner of his successor, and 
the restorer of what he called his 
dynasty, hangs among those of the 
chivalry of England in the Chapel of 
the Garter; and therefore we are re- 
quired, as loyal subjects, to suppose 
that the Garter can hind honour 
on Louis Napoleon’s knee. It is 
weakness to say what this man and 
his associates are, since not the less 
they have their feet on the neck of 
that which was a free nation. Thus 
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much only we would have remem- 
bered, that the Imperial friends of 
order twice, while France was at 
peace under a constitutional men- 
archy, set up in their own interest 
the standard of civil war. Twice 
they conspired against the State and 
were the ridicule of the world: a 
third time they conspired with all 
the forces of the State in their hands, 
and were miracles of genius. Of 
how many Redpaths may not the 
ambition have been excited to lofty 
aims by the triumphal progress of 
the heroes of the Coup d’Etat 
through the shouting streets of a 
nation once jealous of morality and 
honour! 

In France, as at Rome, the Empire 
rests on that strange exponent of 
human reason, military force; and 
it is doing its utmost to attach the 
pretorians to the person of the 
sovereign, and to severthem from the 
\/_ In France, as at Rome, as at 

t. Petersburg, as at Vienna, it 
adds to military force, moral cor- 
ruption; and encourages dissipa- 
tion as an antidote to thought. 
Nay, it has improved on the ‘ bread 
and shows’ of Rome by the new 
anti-moral stimulant of gambling 
speculation. In France, as at Rome, 
it detests and is detesied by active 
intellect, strict morality, rational 
religion: in France, as at Rome, it 
receives the unanimous support of 
the usurers, the priesthood, and the 
debauchees. 

In France, too, as at Rome, the 
Empire wears certain popular forms, 
which are not idle, since they dupe. 
It even affects a sort of socialism, and 
fancies that it acts the vicegerent, 
if not the equal, of Providence, in at- 
tempting to break the laws of econo- 
mical science. It fixes a maximum 
price of bread, while it clears 
away the dwellings of labourers to 
build splendid streets in the Em- 
peror’s honour. It professes to rule, 
not by common hereditary right, 
but by the grace of that God of all 
tyrants who blesses immoral success; 
and by the will of the people, 
which wills, it seems, that the son 
of the present Emperor should be 
its absolute lord and master, even 
though he prove a Commodus. Its 
very freedom from all moral and 
constitutional restraint is not with- 
out a charm in the eyes of some who 
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eall themselves democratic. To the 
terrorist every form of license is 
more welcome: than any form of 
ordered liberty; and anarchy is 
dearer than tyranny, tyranny than 
law. 

But we must not carry the parallel 
to pedantry. After all, the French 

“mpire is as the other despotisms 
of Europe. It loves, hates, fears, 
acts, conspires with its kind. It 
apes their state, and surrounds itself 
with all that is unmanly and debased 
in their parasitic trains; while Court 
preachers find the deepest depth of 
sycophancy in affecting freedom. It 
vies with them in ignoble luxury, 
and in squandering on selfish mag- 
nificence and ostentation the public 
money, which, lavished in imperial 
grandeur, dwarfs, to the eyes of 
pleasure-hunters, the paitry hospi- 
tals of freedom. It would copy 
their aristocracies, if an aristocracy 
could be had for money. It holds 
their Italian god upon his throne. 
It has, like them, its State religion, 
for which, like them, itwill persecute, 
and shows already that it will per- 
secute, when it dares. Like them, 
it is the enemy, though as yet the 
cautious and stealthy enemy, not 
only of seditious newspapers, but of 
literary freedom. It tries at present 
to bribe and suborn intellect ; it will 
soon learn and dare to suppress it. 
The Jesuit, whose instinct is sure, 
knows it for his own: and as he sees 
it stand on the ruins of French 
thought and freedom, he says in his 
heart that the world is his, after all, 
and that the cause of truth and 
liberty has had its hour. Surely 
the man whose moral judgment it 
ean blind with its tinsel and con- 
descension must be a more than 
Celt. 

Few perhaps of the English ad- 
mirers of the French Empire have 
made up their minds that it is to last 
for ever. They say France has need 
of repose fora time. Perhaps France 
says so to herself. And so says to 
himself the exhausted traveller in 
the Alpine storm. He, too, needs 
repose for a time, after which he 
will rise refreshed, and push forward 
to his hospice. But how long a 
sleep does the travellerneed? How 
long a disuse of the limbs does the 
patient require, in order to restore 
their powers? How long an absti- 
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nence from political action will 
confirm a nation in political virtue? 
How soon will despotism fit slaves 
for self-government? Itis necessary 
to decide, that MM. Morny and 
Fould may know when the lee vy 
hour is come for restoring the 
liberties and the honour of their 
country. 

But the ancient world before 
Cesar, and the modern before Na- 
poleon, had seen a relapse to what 
is called the type of all good go- 
vernment, the government of the 
first human herds. In the corruption 
of Greek liberty—that liberty to 
which, with all its shortcomings, and 
all its crimes, we owe the priceless 
heritage of intellectual freedom,— 
Aristotle proclaimed that the best 
of all governments was that of 
a good shepherd over his sheep. 
Aristotle saw Alexander, but not 
the sueceeding shepherds. Let us 
speak with discreet reverence of the 
Greek Sultans of Antioch and 
Alexandria, as of the eunuchs of 
Constantinople, as of the Dukes of 
Lombardy, as of all miscreants who 
have also been tyrants. On them 


too, in their turn, the sun of paradox 


will shine: and the courts of the 
Antiochi and the Ptolemies will 
rove to be the mature and perfect 
ruit, of which the crude imperfect 
germ is to be found in the Sparta of 
Leonidas and the Athens of Pericles. 

From the troubles of the Fronde 
rose Louis Quatorze, triumphant, 
not over feudalism only, but over 
parliaments and charters, and the 
evil and restless spirit of Protestant 
reform. How splendid was that 
dawn, with a nation full of life and 
hope, with all that military ad- 
ministrative and literary genius of 
Huguenots, Jansenists, old Fron- 
deurs! How tragic was that even- 
ing, with a famished and decimated 
people, loaded with all the crimes, 
stripped of all the glory and gain 
of conquest, with courtier generals, 
weak andcorruptministers,desperate 
finance, genius levelled and living 
faith exterminated by the jealous 
and perseeuting pedantry of an 
omnipotent bigot; and France, the 
France of Colbert, Turenne, and 
Pascal, already launched irredeem- 
ably on the dark and steep descent 
that led through the Regency and 
Louis Quinze to the Revolution! 
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Spain, too,saw her intractable Cortes 
prostrated under Charles V., and 
stands a monument of that Imperial 
providence which could bring to 
atheism, vileness, and famine, a re- 
ligious and chivalrous people, lord 
of the riches of two worlds. How 
strong and grand a thing is des- 

otism, if one evil despot, and he 

ut half evil, can in his single life- 
time kill a nation! 

Turbulent as freedom may be 
called, English freedom has run 
smooth, except when, not the sedi- 
tion of the people, but the usurpa- 
tion of the King, brought on the 
Rebellion and the Revolution. At 
the time of the Rebellion, the philo- 
sopher of Malmesbury, looking on 
a world full of deep controversy and 
heroic strife, saw, with a vision un- 
surpassed in clearness, that deep 
controversy and heroic strife were 
disagreeable and even dangerous to 
William Hobbes. This great fact 
was the basis of his political system, 
which harmonized with and pro- 
bably suggested his philosophy and 
his religion. To him man was pure 
selfishness, which sometimes took 
the frank form of rapacity and 
cruelty—sometimes disguised itself 
as the self-devotion of a martyr, 
the charity of an apostle, or the 
love of a mother. God was omni- 
potence, and his worship, fear. A 
ceeper was to be found for society, 
to save from each other's fangs those 
fierce and cunning wild beasts called 
men. In this keeper (the ‘ mortal 
god’ of the political atheist and 
coward), not our will only, but 
our conscience, and (smallest of all 
sacrifices) our religion, was to be 
merged and lost. It is suggested 
indeed, as a comfort for the more 
scrupulous, that only the outward 
profession, not the inward belief, of 
established falsehood is required for 
the public security and peace. Let 
any man go down into the horrible 
erypt of that philosophy who would 
really know what it is to breathe 
the pure air and see the blessed 
light of liberty, charity, and truth. 
It has been said that Cromwell was 
Hobbes’s‘ Leviathan.’ But Cromwell, 
whatever may have been his errors 
or his crimes, was not Napoleon. He 
was a great man, he had fought for 
great principles, and he had a God. 
Arbitrary power was forced on him, 
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partly perhaps by his own fault, 
ee by the faults of others ; 
ut he loved civil and religious free- 
dom, and he loved it to the end. 
Hobbes was not the last of the 
Hobbists. There are other friends 
of a strong government. In France, 
at least, they have unhappily had 
too much justification. But what 
is meant by a atrong government? 
In one sense, that government is 
strong which is unrestrained by 
law. In another sense, that govern- 
ment is not strong which needs the 
support of half a million of bayonets, 
which dreads the pen of the merest 
scribbler, which quakes at the 
whisper of a salon. On the other 
hand, that government, though re- 
sponsible and limited, is not without 
a strength of its own, which can 
sustain the utmost freedom of the 
press; which can bear the greatest 
agitations of opinion; which passed, 
without a rupture of the public 
peace, through Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the Reform Bill, and the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws; and which, 
taunted with weakness by the des- 
potic monarchies of Europe, has 
seen all the despotic monarchies of 
Europe in the dust. And again, 
that government is in one sense 
stable which, whatever the vices of 
the ruler, cannot be changed by the 
public will; but, in another sense, 
that government is not stable which 
depends on the life of a single man, 
or even on the continuance of a 
dynasty. And when thebreak comes, 
it is not a change of ministry, but a 
civil war; and a civil war not be- 
tween principles, but between pre- 
tenders—of all wars, at once the 
bloodiest and most vile. A civil 
war between principles, though sad, 
is not unredeemed. Falkland cursed 
his hour; but Falkland lived a life 
of heroic virtue, and died, early 
indeed, and by the sword, but yet 
by that death which has no sting. 
He stands in history honoured and 
beloved by all, and triumphant in 
the triumph of English liberty over 
the fierce extremes between which 
he fell. Could peace and length of 
days in Versailles or the Tuileries, 
or even in an English manor-house, 
have given him more? . 
The ghost of Bolingbroke’s patriot 
king, which was raised some years 
ago by Young England, seems to 
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have slipped back into its grave. 
The theory was revived, in fact, not 
so much en deliberate reflection, 
as from passing, though generous 
emotion; from indignation against 
the dark jealousy of that Venetian 
oligarchy which established the 
freedom of the press and carried the 
Reform Bill; and from contempt 
for the peddling tactics of Sir Robert 
Peel, who persisted in bringing in 
separate measures on different sub- 
jects, instead of solving the con- 
dition-of-England question in the 
gross. Much was to be hoped from 
calling the working classes peasants, 
and talking sentimental Chartism to 
duchesses after lunching on venison 
pasty and Malvoisie. The senti- 
mental Chartism of Young England 
has been transmuted by Fortune’s 
wand into Buckinghamshire squire- 
archy and advocacy of the Corn 
Laws; its hatred of Venetian oli- 
garchy, intoalliance with a Bentinck. 
Meantime, M. Guizot reveals to us 
the heart of Sir Robert Peel, almost 
wrung with anxiety for the condition 
of working men. And no wonder. 
He, too, was a working man, and 
not a political novelist or a political 
sonnetteer. 

Despotism has friends of another 
kind — friends some of whom are 
too good for it—in the hero-wor- 
shippers. Itseems as if philosophy 
was doomed toadvancelikea ivasieen 
man, reeling from one side of the 
road to the other. Because Rousseau 
was too soft, we must be brutal. Be- 
cause Jeremy Bentham overlooked 
the principle of loyalty in politics, 
we must worship tyrants. themey 
and philosophic exquisites are be- 
coming perfect Attilas out of the 
very wantonness of refinement 
and civilization. Tyranny, slavery, 
butcherly penal laws, are now the 
grim delight of sentimentalists, who 
seem to have indulged in a softer 
philosophy till they crave for a little 
of the stimulating sensation of 
cruelty, violence, and fraud. Per- 
secution—even the persecution of 
the rack and the stake—is flirted 
with by men who have themselves 
tried the principle of toleration 
pretty hard. History is being rum- 
maged for ferocious despots, as the 
earth was rummaged for deformities 
after the success of the Aztecs: and 
the crimes of these monsters are 
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held up to our devout and unreason- 
ing worship with the same sort of 
hierophantic unction with which an 
Oratorian neoplryte holds up to your 
adoration the holy falsehood and 
injustice of his Church. 

That might is right, is a doctrine 
which men drunk with eloquence 
and humour may eer they believe, 
but to which every sober conscience 
inexorably gives the lie: and con- 
science will win in the long run, lay 
on the rhetoric as you will. Applied 
to character, this doctrine compels 
you to reduce all gifts and virtues— 
those of the sage, those of the poet, 
those of the apostle—to various 
types of force, that they may be 
brought into the Pantheon of vio- 
lence and fraud; and thus gives the 
narrowest view, perhaps, that ever 
philosophy gave of man. Applied 
to religion and philosophy, it obliges 

ou to make truth variable because 
1eroes disagree. Applied to pees 
it has the merit of being a simp e 
and easy rule of judgment. The 
virtue and wisdom which are the 
daily salt of the world, are visible 
for the most part to the eye of God 
alone; successful force is visible to 
a fool. And yet that which the fool 
worships as success is not always 
success in the long run. The storm 
passes, the calm remains; and the 
constitutional liberty of England, so 
much derided, has proved victorious 
for centuries, though it was van- 
quished for an hour. 

Besides, if hero-worship is our sal- 
vation, worship a hero. Columbus 
did not spend his life in preaching 
the discovery of the New World; 
he discovered it. The truth is, you 
can find no hero to worship. Seen 
closely, men are not gods, nor even 
demigods, but men. Seen closely, 
the amplest mind, the noblest life, 
is but a fragment to be pieced out 
by the minds and lives of others. 
The gifts you feign to be united in 
one, are spread over many by that 
Providence which binds men to- 
gether by charity born of mutual 
need, and makes all partakers in the 
great fraternal work. You say 
Johnson and Hume would have 
made a hero between them. The 
hero-worshipper in their day, then, 
was like a sun-worshipper with a 
splitsun. But there is one sure way 
to find a hero—the only one revealed 
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in the hero-worshipper’s koran—and 
that way is, a civil war. If we wish 
for redemption from this our vile 
estate of law and liberty, let us have 
a civil war, and the conqueror in 
that war, if he does not cae like 
Washington, is our hero. 
Hero-worshippers and Comtists 
alike are grieved to the heart by the 
‘anarchy’ which they see all around 
them. If by anarchy they mean 
that nobody is above the law, this 
seems rather a begging of the ques- 
tion. If by anarchy they mean 
liberty of conscience, it is to liberty 
of conscience that we are indebted, 
among other blessings, for their 
philosophy ; and we still, despite all 
assurances, cleave to the hope that 
even this is not the last apocalypse 
of truth. If they mean that the 
First Lord of the Treasury does not 
sufficiently interfere with our do- 
mestic arrangements, the rate of our 
wages, the cut of our clothes, and 
the employment of our time, let them 
sit awhile at the feet of certain 


philosophers who have shown sym- 


athy with that deeper mind of 

meeeed which prefers to grow like 
the forest tree rather than like the 
clipped box, beautiful as the box 
may be when clipped by a paternal 
hand. They can see no true leading 
or guidance anywhere among men, 
because a duke is no longer a dux, 
and because nobody interferes with 
your private habits and opinions. 

ut there is leading and guidance, 
however different from that which 
they would give us, not only nor 
chiefly in parliaments or ministries, 
but in every centre of thought, 
action, and affection —in every book, 
in every court of justice, in every 
social circle, in every home. And 
there is order through the whole 
concordant frame of society, as order 
is in the eye of the Creator, and 
laws in which knowledge adores the 
Creator’s wisdom, but against which 
ignorance pandering to ignorance 
sentimentally rebels. But all this 
is weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
because the political government of 
the country will not desert the duties 
which God has assigned it, and, as- 
suming duties which.God has not 
assigned to it, crush the free life of 
the spirit which it is set to guard. 
The world owes to hero-worship 
some great lessons and some noble 
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writing, but hero-worship is in a fair 
way to wipe out the debt. 

The philosophic imperialists, in- 
deed, and, we apprehend, imperialists 
in general, think very little of the 
free life of the spirit. With them 
organization is everything and life 
nothing. For some of them, in- 
deed, M. Comte has done away 
with religién and morals, in the 
ordinary sense, altogether, and left 
nothing but the science of social 
man—a subject eminently complex, 
but whose complexity observation 
on the positive method may at last 
unravel, and thus complete the circle 
of our physical knowledge with the 
chemistry and anatomy of duty and 
affection. The great Stagyrite, born 
when the moral life of Greece had 
almost fled, was a precursor of this 
school: he, too, was, in ethics, a 
ae of the soul; and in 
politics, a constructor and conserva- 
tor of systems, without the animating 
principle of political duty. To these 
theorists, conviction is a social force, 
to be regulated by their science with 
a view to the harmony and stabilit 
of the social system—not the need, 
the right, and the life of each indi- 
vidual man. A state of things in 
which an imperial beast or fiend 
made you worship him instead of 
God, is to them not revolting, 
though now it may be obsolete. 
Even the persecution of the early 
Christians for interfering with the 
world-wide harmony of sensualism, 
does not shock their reason, though 
it may be alien to the kindness of 
their hearts. They look with rap- 
ture on the vast tyrannic unity of 
the Roman Empire, and take no 
heed of the trifling consideration, 
that under that vast tyrannic unity 
the soul of man might be as the 
soul ofa sheep. Here it is in great 
measure that they and Tacitus so 
much misunderstand each other. 
The ——— Stoic was not content 
to see humanity rot in peace. 

The Jesuit will always love 
despotism. For him despotism 
quenched half the Reformation, 
holds half Europe in darkness, and 
robs the other half of the aid of 
mutual light.- Jesuitism and despot- 
ism have need of each other, and 
each knows it well. Free thought 
shakes alike false shrines and arbi- 
trary thrones. It was sound advice 
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that was given to the Epicurean 
despot of Rome, to encourage the 
priest and augurs, and punish 
novelties in religion, for the same 
tended to sedition: and it was 
sound policy in a Nero and a 
Diocletian to persecute the truth 
that makes us free. It was deep 
wisdom in Napoleon I. to restore, 
as the stay of his ‘dynasty,’ that 
degrading falsehood which the 
noblest blood of France had been 
shed to put away: and it is deep 
wisdom in the priests of that false- 
hood to glorify the memory of a 
saviour and protector who was a 
Mahometan to Mahometans, a Ger- 
man freethinker to German free- 
thinkers, and in his heart perhaps 
the purest practical atheist that has 
ever played a part in history. While 
liberty was strong, the French 
a blessed the tree of 
iberty with their lips, but it was 
with curses in their hearts: their 
adoration of the Messiah of Order 
is blasphemous but sincere. 

The voluptuary, too, will love a 
form of government which pro- 
motes dissipation in order to drug 
thought, and which not only brings 
a calm ‘feelingly sweet’ after the 
storms of moral and intellectual 
life, but graces that calm with impe- 
rial architecture and imperial shows. 
What does it signify to a gourmand 
and a mélomane that the govern- 
ment does not allow Luthers? 
What harm will it do to him if the 
next generation is deprived of truth 
and public morality, and perhaps 
even of the thirty pieces of silver 
for which truth and public morality 
are sold? An atheist in heart, if not 
in profession, what does he, the 
human animal of to-day, care for 
the fate of the human animals of 
to-morrow? The bright scene may 
change. The Saviour of Society 
may become a Nero; the ‘true 
nobility’ of the nation may become 
pretorians ; the Jesuit may become 
an inquisitor, though now, occu- 
piedin struggling with more deadly 
forms of spiritual evil, he smiles on 
the voluptuary’s unobtrusive creed. 
But by that time Apicius will have 
rendered back his grossness to the 
dust. Only men who believe in 
God and Spirit can live in the future 
of their kind. 

The stockjobber, again, adores a 
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ower which, for the moment at 
east, protects his shares; which 
does not offend his morality or his 
publiespirit; and which dazzles what- 
ever is left in him of imagination 
with the splendid image of success. 
The stockjobber, we say, but not the 
merchant. Liberty is the only 
foster-mother of commerce ; and 
commerce wafts liberty with all her 
sails. 

For the poor, and the advocates of 
the poor, if they desire a despotism, 
“ae signs have been given in his- 
tory as glaring as a sign in heaven. 
There is the long cry of misery 
which strikes on the historian’s 
ear from Diocletian to the fall of 
Constantinople. There is the popu- 
lation of Spain, famished and deci- 
mated, as well as degraded, by 
Charles V. and his successors. There 
are the taille and corvée, the grass- 
eating serfs and the dragonnades of 
Bourbon France. There are the 
bloody vagrancy laws of the Tudors. 
As to ‘game preserving,’ it was 
under a very civilized despotism and 
in face of a strong clergy, that the 
Prince de Charolais used to divert 
himself with shooting, not pheasants, 
but workmen on the roofs of houses, 
whose death-throes, as they fell, 
beguiled the sameness of a princely 
life. His pardon was easily ob- 
tained. The most Christian king, 
who had made incest the fashion, 
could not be hard on murder. Had 
the Prince de Charolais, however, 
been an ordinary person of quality, 
and not of the blood royal, he would 
probably have been exiled to his 
country seat. Had he been a 
peasant suspected of worshipping 
God in a way not patronized by 
Louis XV. and the Prince de Cha- 
rolais, he would have been sent to 
die by slow torture in the galleys; 
and if he had resisted, he would 
have been broken on the wheel. 
Sociology (if that is to be its clas- 
sical name) must be a science of 
experience: and what experience 
shows that the rich and noble will 
act more conscientiously towards 
their dependents when they have 
made over their consciences to a 
ezar; or that a ezar amidst his 
courtiers will think more of those 
who are farthest from, than of those 
who are nearest to, his throne? 
The French freeholds, be they good 
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things or bad, were the gift of a 
republic, and not of an emperor. 
We know that some despots have 
learned the trick of appealing to 
the passions of the masses against 
intellect, at the same time that they 
— to wealth against the passions 
of the masses. But what has been 
done for the masses, except giving 
them back, in ostentatious emma 
a little of the money which is ulti- 
mately drawn from them in unob- 
trusive taxation, and sweeping off 
a good many of them to Cayenne? 
The population of France, it seems, 
has hitherto diminished under the 
‘ tranquillity’ of the Empire; though 
diplomatic journalism eationally 
hopes for a cessation of this sad 
effect from the continuance of its 
beneficent cause. Onthe otherhand, 
whatever may be the shortcomings 
of English society, we may say with- 
out boasting, and we hold it mere 
reckless cynicism to deny, that great 
and real efforts are being made by 
the upper classes to improve the 
condition and the education of the 
oor; and the source of these efforts 
is the sense of individual responsi- 
bility, with a sincere religion and a 
free press. Individual responsibility 
is what a despotism is desired to su- 
persede : a sincere religion is what 
a despotism never yet had: a free 
press is what a despotism never has 
endured and never can endure. 
The disappointment of wild po- 
litical hopes, again, has driven some 
projectors to political suicide, and 
they offer to society the halter of 
their own despair. Society may 
thank them for their offer, and re- 
commend them the gentle tonic of 
political duty. If writers on politics 
would speak not only of political sys- 
tems, but of the self-command, the 
charity, the patriotism, the various 
and perpetual moral effort by which 
all conceivable systems must be sus- 
tained, there would be less hope and 
less despair in politics; since, if Abbé 
Sieyés 1s not conscious of the limits 
of his intellect, we are all more or 
less conscious of the infirmity of our 
will. Ifthe Abbé, by ahappy thought 
in his arm-chair, could have super- 
seded political virtue, he would have 
done a great thing for humanity, and 
he would have done a greater thing 
if hecouldhavesuperseded moral vir- 
tue by the same means. Butit seems 
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doubtful whether virtue of any kind 
is intended to be superseded here. 
If it is not, our hearts must not be 
desolate because the alembic of the 
political regenerator has produced a 
worthless mixture instead of gold ; 
we must rest contented with the 
reformer’s, instead of the alchemist’s, 
reward. Let those who have tried 
to jump into the thirtieth century 
recoil to the despotism of the first; 
and because their bubble has burst, 
abdicate at the feet of a despot the 
dignity and the hopes of man, 

As to the courtier by nature and 
calling, he is only to be congratu- 
lated on having Tnmneel a philo- 
sophic theory of venality and eyco- 
phaney ; and on being enabled to 

ick the feet, not of a king, but of a 
* crowned democracy,’ and an exist- 
ence necessary to God. 

A gentler and more amiable friend 
to despotism is the minor poet. Mi- 
nor poets, like Celts, care much for 
persons and little for principles: it 
is in them a romantic weakness, but 
it would be weakness without ro- 
mance in us to let their weakness 
guide the world. Great poets are 
also great men. Like other great 
men, they love principles; and 
though they are full of loyalty, it 
is only for that which is divine. 
They spring, like other intellectual 
and moral greatness, from freedom ; 
and even when they have suffered 
from its infirmities and its excesses, 
they have been conscious of the ele- 
ment from which they spring. Des- 
pots patronize poetry. They desire 
that it should decorate their reign, 
and help to preserve the intellect of 


Imperialism. 
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the nation from dangerous specula- 
tion. They foster it with judicious 
munificence, and even encourage the 
trembling Muse to soar to the most 
exalted of all themes. A Boileau, 
and even a Virgil (though Virgil 
with great diffidence) answers to 
the august call; but not an Aschy- 
lus or a Milton. 

Despotism had its day in the 
history of the world. It was neces- 
sary to bind together into nations, by 
force and blind loyalty, the first 
hordes of men. It was necessary, 
perhaps, to rid Europe of feudalism, 
though heavily did the nations pay 
in civil tyranny, and, what is worse, 
in spiritual tyranny for unity of 
government and law. Its recurrence 
is the natural and just penalty of 
nations among whom the power of 
self-control and _ self-government 
has been wrecked by demoraliza- 
tion and indulgence in_ political 
chimeras, and the passions of the 
animal have gotten the victory over 
the reason of the man. But in an 
England, such as England, with all 
her faults, still is, it would be an 
anachronism, a monster, and a crime, 
And so every sensible, virtuous, and 
religious Englishman instinctively 
feels, if he does not theoretically 
know. He feels, if he does not know, 
that in casting off political duty, and 
renouncing his heritage of freedom, 
he would be casting off and re- 
nouncing, not his own personal pride 
and independence, but that which 
to every nation which has become 
worthy to enjoy it, is the law as 
well as the gift of God. 
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CROWS 


AND CHOUGHS. 


The crows and choughs that wing the mid-way air.—LrEar. 


Berore we rapidly pass in re- 
view the minor branches of the 
Corvine family—not his who fought 
and conquered the Gallic giant with 
the help of his feathered ally, but 
the cadets of the family of that ally 
—we must bestow a little more 
tediousness on its head, the great 
ge tg representative among 
irds. Nay, when we consider the 
en of its organization, its 
ongevity, its shrewdness, and its 
accomplishments, we should not be 
far wrong if we were to regard The 
Raven as the ornithic type. 

In Scotland he is not looked upon 
with the doubtful eye cast upon Sim 
by the Southron. North of the 

weed, he is rather a favourite with 
the shepherds and keepers, and with 
John Highlandman generally, on 
account of his daring enmity and 
feud with the Eagle; nor is he 
there dreaded as the harbinger of 
death—at least in the present day. 
To be sure, a wedding party don’t 
particularly like him when he crosses 
their path; unless indeed he should 
be killed, and so made a good omen 
of. To be sure, too, the good 
Scotch housewives have no very 
affectionate regard for him. They 
know that he will, if he can, make 
free with their poultry —to sa 
nothing of eggs; and aokiaind 
ing the countenance shown to him 
by the shepherds and keepers, on 
account of his Eagle-driving alacrity, 
we more than suspect that, in the 
north, he is no more to be trusted 
with a feeble or sickly lamb than 
he is in the south, and that the sly 
old poacher not only robs the moor- 
fowl’s* nest, but, not contented 
with eggs or chicks, occasionally 
helps himself to a full-grown red 
grouse. 

He may often be seen frolicking 
and throwing summersets heel-over- 
head, when sailing in the air ata 
great height, on a fine cloudless 
day. And though these tumbling 
feats, like those of the rook on 
similar occasions, thay be sometimes 
due to his putting up his claw, 
when actuated by the irresistible 

* Red Grouse. 
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impulse that compels every living 
thing to scratch where it itches, it 
will be quite clear to any close 
observer that these antics are, like 
those of the rook and of the 
tumbler- pigeon, also voluntary. 
Perhaps they may be classed with 
the love-pranks of the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance. 

The geographical distribution of 
The Raven is most extensive. From 
those arid sands over which the 
colossal pair cast their shadows, and 
the tomb of Cheops still rises, as if 
to defy a burning sun, to the dreary 
regions within the Arctic Circle, 

ubi nulla campis 
Arbor estiva recreatur aura— 


nay, in all the four quarters of the 
globe, this species flourishes; and 
its ‘habits appear to be much the 
same in every climate. The Rev. 
John White, brother to him of 
Selborne, and who seems to have 
had a spice of the same talent for 
observation, remarked that a pair 
of Ravens which, unlike the foolish 
man, had built their nest on the 
rock of Gibraltar, would endure no 
Vulture or Eagle near their pro- 
creant cradle, but drove them from 
the promontory with amazing fury. 
In Saved it is protected for the 
same qualities that make the vulture 
dedieks and at Owhyhee it was 
held in great estimation. In Iceland 
the bird was dedicated to Odin, 


who, as the traditional history informs 
us, had two Ravens, which were let loose 
every morning to collect intelligence of 
what was going on in the world, and 
which, on returning in the evening, 
perched upon Odin’s shoulders to whis- 
per in his ear whatever information they 
might have collected ; and even now, as 
we learn from Olafsen and Povelsen, 
the Icelanders entertain superstitious 
notions regarding the Raven: they be- 
lieve this bird to be not only acquainted 
with what is going on at a distance, but 
also what is to happen in future. + 

Sir James Ross truly says— 

This is one of the few birds that are 
capable of braving the severity of an 


Arctic winter and of enduring the 
scorching rays of a tropical sun with- 


+ Barrow’s Visit to Iceland. 
Ld 
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out any change being produced in its 
plumage by the extremes of climate. 
Cuvier and other authors [Olaus Magnus 
among them] mention that in the north 
it is frequently found more or less white : 
we never saw anything corroborative of 
such an observation. It preserves its 
plumage and peculiar characteristics in 
every quarter of the globe.* 

That there are white and pied 
varieties we shall presently see; 
climate, however, seems to have 
nothing to do with this. 

But if our gallant Arctic voyagers 
saw no white ravens, they saw that 
which must have fixed their atten- 
tion till they discovered the cause, 
which was due to climate. During 
the winter, ravens with white rings 
round their necks were frequently 
seen. These collars proved to be 
frost-rings, caused by the accumu- 
lated incrustations of the vapour of 
their own breath.t 

Jack—God bless him !—is always 
tender-hearted at the right time; 
and one poor Raven that had lost 
its leg, either by the bitter frost or 
—it may have been—by a trap, 
seemed to know this instinctively, 
for he daily visited the ship, and 
never went empty away. 

On ‘ the barren grounds’ the most 
intense winter cold does not prevent 
it from hanging on the herds of rein- 
deer, musk oxen, and bison, which 
it follows, ready to take advantage 
of the ravages of beasts of prey, 
sickness, or accident. Itis the com- 

anion of the hunter: no sooner has 
ve killed an animal, than the ravens 
hasten from various quarters for 
their share; and they attend the 
fishing stations, where they display 
equal boldness and rapacity. The 
experienced native well knows this 
sign; and when he sees, from afar, 
a flock of ravens wheeling in small 
circles, pushes on in the hope of veni- 
son from a party of his countrymen, 
or of sharing with the wolves the 
carcase of some large quadruped.f 

But it is not only where the car- 
ease is that the ravens, in flocks, 
are there also; solitary as the bird 
is, it seems to have its gatherings 
and convocations for some purpose 
or — altogether unconnected 
with food 
borne saw a flock of forty-six over 


* Appendix—Second Voya " + 
§ Audubon. ll Turberville 


Crows and Choughs. 


The historian of Sel- 
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‘The Hanger.’ Was this a partial 
migration? "We know that in the 
Alpine countries of Central Europe, 
the ravens leave the wooded moun- 
tains in which they have enjoyed 
their summer, for the sheltered 
valleys in which they solace them- 
selves during the winter. In the 
United States, they retire to the 
extreme south during severe win- 
ters; but at the first approach of 
milder weather, they return to the 
middle, western, and northern dis- 
tricts. The few which breed in 
South Carolina may be determined 
by the mountainous precipices, in 
which they securely rear their 
young. 

In the old days of venerie, the 
British hunter was as well attended 
by the Raven as he of the barren 
grounds :— 

There is a little gristle which is upon 
the spoone of the brisket, which we call 
the raven’s bone; and I have seen in 
some places a raven so wont and accus- 
tomed to it, that she would never fail 
to croak and cry for it all the time you 
were in breaking up of the deer, and 
would not depart till she had it. || 


We find, long before this, ‘ the 
corbyn bone’ in the Boke of St. 
Albans :— 

That is corbyn’s fee, at the death he 
will be, 
sings Dame Juliana. 

‘Rare Ben’ was not likely to 
overlook such an incident :— 

Marian.—He that undoes him, 

Doth cleave the brisket bone, upon the 
spoon 

Of which a little gristle grows: you call 
it— 

Robin Hood.—The Raven's bone. 

Mar.— Now o’erhead sat a raven, 

On a sere bough, a grown great bird, 
and hoarse ! 

Who all the while the deer was break- 
ing up, 

So croak’d and cried for it, as all the 
huntsmen, 

Especially old Scathlock, thought it 
ominous.“] 

In truth the Raven had some 
right to his portion ; for, in the days 
of the good yew bow, the ‘ fletcher’ 
loved to wing his arrows with the 
raven’s plume—fit feathers for a 
death-shaft. Nor was this the only 
use to which the pen-feathers of the 


Third Voyage. ~ Richardson. 
’ J The Sad Shepherd. 
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bird were applied. In the days of 
spinets and virginals they were 
eagerly sought after, and helped to 
produce the sweet sounds with which 
the Virgin Queen charmed, or hoped 
she charmed, the ear of Melville. 
Old Belon mentions both appliances 
—‘Ses pennes servent 4 faire des 
touches pour frapper les cordes 
d’espinettes, et aux artillers pour 
empéner les traicts.’ And when our 
grandmothers touched the harpsi- 
chord—when, as yet, the piano-forte 
was not—they were not, perhaps, 
aware that the raven’s quill was the 

lectrum that struck out the sound 

rom the wire ;* fit service from the 
bird sacred to Apollo. 

The ancients believed that a raven 
was a complete medicine chest, and 
that even his droppings cured the 
toothache—by breaking the tooth! 
The gall applied to the hair was said 
to turn it white—a curious cireum- 
stance, say the worthy commentators, 
the bird being so intensely black. 

In the southern parts of England, 
the raven is becoming more and 
more scaree; and the most southern 
haunt known to us is in the cliffs at 
Niton, in the Isle of Wight, where 
they still build nests. 

There are varieties of the Raven 
as there are of the rook; but before 
we notice them it may be well to 
remark that the bird was formerly 
considered by Dr. Latham and 
others to be an inhabitant of the 
southern hemisphere. It is sucha 
eosmopolite that it may be found 
there in some localities. We should 
not, however, forget that the Raven 
of Mexico and the equatorial part of 
the South American continent is 
distinct, being larger thanour Raven, 
and furnished with a long wedge- 
shaped tail. The Raven of South 
Africa, on the contrary—which is 
also now admitted to be distinct— 
is smaller than our bird, and has, 
indeed, received the name of Corvus 
splendens, in consequence of the 
more brilliant and metallic lustre of 
its plumage. 

Felix ille tamen, corvo quoque rarior 
albo, 


Varieties of the Raven. 


writes the Roman satirist in his 
seventh satire ; and yet, if old tales 
be true, white was its original colour. 
If the bird had held its tongue, the 
black would have been the rare 
variety. Mr. Macneil saw a white 
Raven in Pabbay among the nume- 
rous congregation which was dis- 
persed by letting loose the plucked 
searecrows among the amazed 
wretches, as mentioned in our last. 
This albino was regarded by the 
islanders with superstitious reve- 
rence, as the royal bird of the sable 
community. Sir John Richardson 
relatest that a pied individual was 
killed on the south branch of the 
Mackenzie from a flock of the usual 
colour; the neck, fore part of the 
back, and part of the wings were 
grey: the rest of the plumage was 
black. Macgillivray saw one in 
Harris that was patched with white. 
When Dumaine, in his amorous 
raving, talks of the Divine Kate’s 
‘amber haires,’ the caustic Biron 
euts in with 

An Amber-coloured Raven was well 

noted, t 
and this is the only notice of that 
variety we ever heard of. 

‘ But are there no other species or 
varieties, or whatever you choose to 
call them, in your ’ology ?’ 

In feathers, charming Anna Maria, 
no:—unfeathered—‘ Bushels of ‘em,’ 
as poor Tommy Hill used to say 
when the gooseberries and currants 
of a trim little garden which he 
once possessed were alluded to, but 
the apples therein doubted or de- 
nied :—‘ No apples?’—‘ Bushels of 
’em.’ § 

There is the Club Raven, who, 
when his friend is coming on for 
ballot, goes about croaking fire when 
there is none in the house, till he 
contrives by his boding industry to 
raise a pretty considerable bonfire 
with an awful insurrection of niggers 
to dance about it for the benefit of 
his friend, and so, with the best in- 
tentions toward that luckless indi- 
vidual, causes the fulfilment of his 
own prophecies. 

Then we have The Medical Raven, 


* For this purpose, the quills of ravens were sold for twelve shillings the 
hundred in Pennant’s time. 


+ Fauna Boreali-Americana. 


§ Poor Tommy used to pronounce the ‘u’ in ‘Bushels’ as it is sounded in 
‘ , 
rush. 


t Love's Labour's Lost. Act 4, s. 3. (Folio.) 
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whose voice and visage, when he 
appears in his customary suit of 
solemn black, are enough to frighten 
a whole family into despair—The 
Medicus mortisagus, who 

With blister and bolus and draught 

would cajole us, 
Till safe under ground he has clapt in a 
hole us. 

He belongs to that very numerous 
class personified by our lively allies 
under the denomination of Le 
médecin qui tue. Whichever way 
‘the case’ concludes—for when you 
are ill, dear Reader, you are no 
longer yourself, you become a ‘ case,’ 
and are so entered in the doctor’s 
journal, to be published one day in 
the ‘ First Lines’ that are to immor- 
talize him and lead to the immortality 
of others—whichever way ‘ the case’ 
concludes, we say, he is sure to be 
all right. If ‘the case’ goes down— 
‘ Ah,’ says some gossiping friend,— 
‘poor Pilldown! He was given 
over by Doctor Crowe from the 
first.’ If you recover, in spite of 
the doctor, then, it is a wonderful 
cure—wonderful !—after ‘ the case’ 
had been pronounced to be hopeless! 
When, indeed, a pair come to the 
bedside, we know what to expect.* 

The Legal Raven croaks awfully 
at consultation; snubs the junior, if 
he ventures to be hopeful; wonders 
how anybody can expect a jury, etc., 
but will do his best ;—which he does, 
and gets a verdict for his ‘ ever- 
grateful’ client, who finds, however, 
when his bill is delivered, that 
another such victory, and—— but 
the saying is somewhat used. 

The Political Raven does for his 
arty much the same as the Club 
Raven does for his friend. Mr. 

Hayter knows him well, and keeps a 
sharp eye upon him. 

Then there is—— but our croak- 
ing feathered friend ‘doth bellow 
for revenge ;’ and, in all humility, 
we return to finish him. 

Solemn, sagacious, stately —except 

. when occasionally indulging in a hop 
or a flutter—docile, not without a 
spice of humour and mischief, and 
eapable of strong attachment to his 


Immortal Jekyll ! 


Crows and Choughs. 


* *A single doctor like a sculler plies : 
The patient struggles and by inches dies. 
Two doctors, bravely, like a pair of oars, 
Soon waft the sufferer to the Stygian shores.’ 
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master or mistress, it is not to be 
wondered at that advantage has 
been taken of his vocal power, his 
shrewdness, and his aptness for 
learning tricks :—and thereby hangs 
a tale. 

Looking back through a somewhat 
long vista to our boyish days, well 
do we remember at a fair in a 
western city, a Raven which we, all 
of us, regarded with awe. The date 
may be guessed, when we confess 
that, in the same fair, Belzoni, after- 
ward distinguished as the indefati- 

able and enlightened traveller and 
igyptian collector, owned a booth 
in which he figured as ‘ The Italian 
Hercules’ supporting a pyramid of 
men, and exhibiting other feats of 
strength interspersed with hydraulic 
experiments between the acts, to our 
great admiration. Learned pigs had 
become a drug in the exhibition- 
market; but there was one show on 
whose tempting outside canvas was 
depicted a monstrous sable bird 
standing in the middle of an alpha- 
betical circle, and above him was 
ainted the following legend in the 
argest letters, ‘THe Lrarnep 
Raven.’ We—our school that is— 
all went to see this show; and 
having ascended a flight of some- 
what shaky and very precipitous 
wooden steps, paid our sixpences, 
and were admitted into the sanc- 
tuary. When we entered, a school 
of the gentler sex had already occu- 
pied the front benches. The curtain 
drew up. Enter upon the stage, 
the showman in a red montero cap 
faced with fur, which he removed 
on his entrance, but instantly re- 
placed, and, to him, A Raven. The 
showman placed on the boards and 
in a circle, cards, each with a capital 
letter conspicuously printed on it, 
the raven kenning him all the time, 
and standing by him in the midst. 

At the word of command the bird 
— out from the scattered cards, 

etter by letter, the components of 
the desired word or name (among 
which we well remember was that 
of the then reigning monarch), and 
arranged them with a correctness 
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that would have delighted Dilworth 
au Dyche. Then he selected the 
fairest young lady and made her a 
bow, and was winning all hearts and 
astonishing everybody. If people 
would but hold their tongues! This, 
however, with elderly ladies of both 
sexes, seems to be an impossibility. 
They, at least, do not consider 
silence to be the gift of the Gods. 
All was going on swimmingly, when 
the Governess, with a patronizing 
air, asked if the Raven had a name, 
and if he knew it. ‘ Yes,’ said the 
beetle - browed showman, rather 
curtly ; ‘he knows it well enough, 
but he don’t like to be asked his 
name.’ But the lady had broken 
the ice, and then — what will not 
female curiosity do?—the governess, 
anxious to impress upon her scholars, 
to say nothing of the general com- 
pany, her superiority, looked full at 
the raven and said in an authori- 
tative tone,—‘ What's your name?’ 
‘Beelzebub,’ replied the raven, 
looking dangerous as he rushed off 
the stage right at her. The show 
was cleared of her and her flock in 
an instant, and we followed at double 
quick time, for ‘ Beelzebub’ was at 
our heels—and it was well we did. 


We were standing on the outside 
platform of a magniticent wild-beast 
show, upon whose outstretched 
canvas ‘The Polar Monster,’ as the 
legend called The White Bear, was 
standing up against a company of 
Royal Marines with fixed bayonets 
brought down to the charge; while 
from ‘The Polar’—as the keeper 
afterward called him when we were 
inside — the blood was streaming 
from as many gun-shot wounds as 
the painter could put in for nothing. 
Next to him was the counterfeit 
presentment of The Royal Bengal 
Tiger, ‘brought over in the Villim 
Pitt, Eastinjeeman,’ bounding away 
with ‘the unfortinite Mr. Munro, 
son of Sir Hector Munro, Bar*,’ 
between his teeth. After we had 
gazed with something akin to terror 
at these painted tragedies, while the 
band, with unusually long-stretching 
trombones, was playing *‘ The down- 
fall of Paris,’ we turned to look at 
the booth of our friend The Raven, 


The Carrion Crow. . 
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which stood opposite ; when the 
supports which upheld it suddenly 
gave way, and down came the whole 
of the superstructure as completely 
as the booth in Southwark Fair, 
where our inimitable Hogarth has 
depicted ‘The fall of Bajazet’ to 
the life. Nobody was hurt; but 
the raven escaped and got out into 
the fair. Whole alphabets of gilt 
gingerbread, to say nothing of 
watches of the same material, did 
he purloin; but always got away 
from his pursuers by dodging about 
among the canvas of the ground 
booths. At last, and after a day or 
two, we heard that he had been 
discovered in a dilapidated tomb 
which he had made his hiding-place, 
with all that remained of his ill- 
gotten booty about him, in a distant 
part of the churchyard, where, to 
the horror of all good Christians, 
the fair was annually held. 

With all his errors, the Ancient 
Raven, like his betters and ‘worsers,’ 
attained to an honourable apothe- 
osis, for he contrived, somehow, to 
get to heaven, where we leave him 
pegging away at the serpent, and 
with the comforting crater* before 
him, among the other constellations. 
Those who would enviously dispute 
his right to a place there will do 
well to remember the ghastly cog- 
nizance of Brian de Bois-Gilbert, 
whose shield at the Gentle and 
Joyous Passage of Arms of Ashby 
bore a raven in full flight, holding 
in its claws a skull, and bearing the 
motto, Gare le Corbeau. 

‘Heigh ho! The Carrion Crow.’ 
He comes next. A sort of razée 
Raven—a raven reduced. Not that 
he is not big enough and strong 
enough for mischief; for a good 
specimen will weigh down twenty 
ounces, and measure eighteen inches 
in length and two feet two inches 
from tip to tip of the spread wings. 
The Greeks called him xopavn (Co- 
yone); The ancient Italians, Cornia: 
The moderns call him Corvo, Corvo 
mezzano, Corvo marzolo, Corvo ma- 
vino, Cornice, and Cornacchio; Our 
lively allies know him as La Cor- 
neille and La Corbine; The German 
calls him Kvae, Krahe, Husskrae, 
and Schwartzekrae; The Swede, 


* We hope our Irish friends will not suppose that any allusion to the dearest 
of distillations is meant, 
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Krage; He is the Corvus corone of 
The Knight of the Polar Star; and 
John Bull, who calls a spade a 
spade, not only terms him The 
Carrion Crow, but brands him with 
the just name of Gorcrow or Gore- 
crow—and a more truculent assassin 
with wings there is not.. Rare 
Ben well knew this when he made 
Volpone say— 
Vulture, kite, 
Raven, and gor-crow, all my birds of 
prey.” 

Compared with the Gorcrow, The 
Raven is magnanimous. The former 
respects nothing except his mate and 
his young ones. Thic Scotch and 
other shepherds well know that 
when the gravid ewe seeks some 
quiet spot where human eyes may 
not see her, and where, as she 
thinks, she may bring forth her 
ti in secret, the villanous crows 
aasten to-the quiet nook, and, if 
they are undisturbed, wo to the 
parturient mother and her tender 
offspring. On such occasions two 
or three pairs have been known to 
combine, and watching for the time 
when the poor ewe is exhausted by 
her pains, fly upon her, with diabo- 
lical cries, pick out her eyes, tear 
off pieces of her protruded tongue, 
and, attacking the umbilical cord, 
exenterate the new-born lamb.} 
Instances are not wanting of the 
destruction of both mother and off- 
spring by these base black bands. 
It is most daring in its attacks on 
birds and beasts in full health.t 
Montagu saw one in pursuit of a 
pigeon, at which it made several 
pounces like a hawk, but the pigeon 
escaped by flying in at the door of 
a house. e also saw a carrion 
crow strike a pigeon dead from the 
top of a barn; and he truly says 
that it is a great destroyer of young 
game and poultry. Young hares 
and rabbits seem particular objects 
of its persecution; and Mr. Hogg 
saw one pursuing a moorfowl which 
had been seized by what he calls ‘a 
glede ’—the Common Buzzard pro- 
bably—but the moorfowl escaped 
from both enemies. By the way, 
when the grouse was seized by ‘ the 


* Fox, 1, s. 2. 
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glede,’ it screamed like a domestic 
hen when she is suddenly laid hold 
of; but, as it passed Mr. Hogg, 
after —e from ‘the glede’ but 
pursued by the crow, it uttered a 
cry of Uk, wk, now and then. 

The modes of execution are multi- 
tudinous. A crow has been seen to- 
pounce upon a young duck ina pond 
and carry it off in his bill. In this 
case the assassin did not drop the 
duck in order to kill it, but laid it 
on the ground, and then walked 
backward and forward and trod 
upon it till it was dead. The crow 
then carried it off to his nest. We 
saw one spear a young duck on dry 
land with his beak and fly off with 
it; but, alarmed by our shout, he 
dropped his prey, which was dead, 
and with an unmistakeable hole in 
its side about the region of the 
heart. Another observer saw a crow 
pounce upon an old sparrow which 
was enticing its young ones out, hold 
it between its claws, tear it to pieces 
like a true bird of prey, and devour 
it. Of eggs the crow is a great con- 
sumer, and these it has generally 
been thought to carry off by thrust- 
ing its bill into them; but Mr. Weir 
relates that as he was one day sitting 
at the side of an old wall, reading a 
book, a Carrion Crow flew over his 
head with an egg in its bill. He 
halloed, and down dropped the egg 
into the middle of the field. On 
going to take it up, Mr. Weir found, 
to his astonishment, that the egg— 
a common Wild Duck’s—was whole. 

Though flesh be the Gorecrow’s. 
staple, Aristotle was perfectly justi- 
fied in placing it among the pam- 
ghaga, or omnivorous birds; for 
there are few things, even to sheep’s 
truckles, that it will not eat. Tes- 
taceous mollusks are carried by it 
into the air and dropped upon rocks 
or stones to break the shells. if it 
cannot get at the soft parts ; and it 
is said that it will act in the same 
way with walnuts, &. Potatoes 
and green walnuts do not come 
amiss to it; and we can answer for 
fruit—pears especially—ripe and un- 
ripe. That it will feed on grain is 
proved by Maegillivray, who found 


+ Mr. Hogg of Stobo Hope. 


+ See, inter alia, an aceount of an attack by a carrion crow on a family of young 
cygnets of the Wild Swan, and of the punishment of the assassin, in Zoological 
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the stomach of one that had been 
a in Linlithgowshire (1834) 
filled with oat-seeds. Mr. Weir, 
who notes their indefatigable search 
for eggs, states that scarcely a phea- 
sant’s, a tridge’s, nay, even the 
smallest bird’s nest escaped them, 
and has seen them pounce upon 
young hares, when they were more 
than half grown, like a hawk. 

With these propensities it is no 
wonder that the carrion crow is no 
favourite with game-preservers or 
game-keepers. 

One of these last—and a crack 
specimen of his genus he was—an ad- 
mirable shot, and, what is less com- 
mon, an admirable game-keeper— 
could bring down a crow, unerringly, 
with a single ball, at long range 
for the old flint-and-steel times. 
Ravens he would not shoot at, 
though a man of superior education 
when compared with the common 
herd. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I never shot 
at a raven but once, and then the 
gun burst. Jem’ (another keeper) 
* did the same, with the same luck.’ 
The crows, however, were generally 
‘ physicked ;’ and certainly the dose 
was very effectual. Balls of fat and 
pounded rabbit-flesh were placed in 
a rabbit skin laid open on the ground 
near their haunts. These balls and 
morsels were well mixed with ‘the 
killer,’ in the composition of which 
strychnine—or, as it was then called, 
Nux vomica—was largely used. A 
carrion crow would sit upon a lofty 
branch or tree-top, and, after eyeing 
the tempting bait and looking —_ 
round to see if the coast was clear, 
fly down to the rabbit-skin, gobble 
up two or three balls, and then fly 
back to his perch. He was hardly 
settled before he croaked. The first 
was the satisfactory croak which the 
foul bird almost always utters when 
he has eaten and is filled; the second, 
and last, which immediately fol- 
lowed, was awful—something be- 
tween a shriek and a choked groan 
—the head was suddenly thrown 
back, the bird dropped, and was 
dead before he touched the ground. 

The old Frenchman gives him no 
bad character in the quatrain be- 
neath his effigy :— 

Si la corneille escrie en se lavant, 

Signifiera la pluye estre & venir.* 
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A chasteté ne peult contreuenir, 

Bien que son pair soit mort auparavant. 
Whatever truth there may be in 
the first couplet, or in the lines in 
the Georgic alluding to the same 
vocal feathered barometer, but mak- 
ing it walk on dry land, the praise 
in the last couplet is undeserved, in 
these days.at least, as we shall pre- 
sently see. 

Early in pairing month (February) 
the carrion crows begin to repair the 
nest which, if undisturbed, they will 
frequent year after year ; and if the 
weather be genial, at once proceed 
to make ready their aérial cradle, 
formed of sticks and twigs, thickly 
lined with wool, hair, and other soft 
things, in the forked branch of a 
tree, which is its general place. 
Four or five eggs of a pale bluish- 
green, spotted and speekled with 
ash-colour and clove-brown, are laid 
therein ; and as soon as the layer of 
them begins to sit, the male feeds 
her, as the rook does. Bold and 
brave are they both in defending 
their home. No kite, buzzard, 
raven, or any of the lesser hawks, 
approach it with unity; they 


7 
are nw attacked and driven 
e 


away. The Peregrine Falcon, even, 
is not safe from insult, but, in her 
case, the indignant parents some- 
times pay dear for their temerity, 
for she frequently turns upon the 
nearest, and with one dash sends it 
headlong to the ground. 

We have said that the praise in 
the last couplet of the old quatrain 
is undeserved, in these days at least. 
Mr. Weir relates the difficulty that 
he had, and the stratagems which 
he employed, to destroy a pair which 
had for a long time built at the 
extremity of one of the top branches 
of a very old and lofty Scotch fir, 
which projected so far from the 
trunk that he could not get the 
most. audacious tree-climbing youth 
to venture to destroy it. After 
many disappointments, he got a 
shot at the male, and down he 
tumbled: Next day, and to his 
astonishment, instead of one crow, 
two alighted at the same moment 
on the nest, and commeneed their 
mutual young -feeding operations. 
He remained—but the rest shall be 
told in his own words :-— 


* Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat improba voce.—V ine. 
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I remained a little while, and per- 
ceived that the widow, in order to assist 
her in her offices of love, had picked up 
some disconsolate widower, or disap- 
pointed bachelor. She had made choice 
of one of the largest and finest crows, 
I think, I ever saw, as her partner for 
life; but, alas! it was of very short 
duration, for in the course of a few 
moments I numbered her with the 
dead. Being anxious to ascertain 
whether or not the stepfather would 
continue to provide for his adopted 
offspring, I went back in about three 
days, and, to my surprise, I found that 
the sympathising old fellow had not 
deserted his charge, but continued to 
feed them with the same unabated care 
as formerly. After the death of his 
beloved, he was a great deal more shy, 
for he remained scarcely a moment 
when he came to give the young food. 
On that account I found it very difficult 
to get ashot at him, but at length I 
succeeded. 

We confess that we should not 
have thought the worse of Mr. 
Weir if his heart had relented to- 
ward ‘the sympathising old fellow;’ 
to say nothing of the young ones, 
which must have perished by the 
most lingering and cruel of deaths. 
It is, indeed, very vexatious to have 
poultry, game, and eggs pertina- 
ciously destroyed; and_ terribly 
plagued by Carrion Crows Mr. Weir 
appears to have been. Nor does 
he appear to have been very scru- 
pulous as to the method of getting 
at them. Cunning as they are, he 
deceived one with the young of a 
rook. He states that he once shot 
a female with all her brood, ‘just 
as she was putting apart of abirdinto 
the mouth of one of them.’ Anxious 
to get the male, he took a young 
one out of the nest, and sent it with 
a boy to the rookery at Balbardie, 
to pick out four exactly of the same 
size. The boy succeeded. The 

oung rooks were put into the nest. 

r. Weir went back again in the 
course of two days, and shot the 
male in the very act of feeding the 
young rooks with grubs. 

Sagacious as the Raven is, The 
Carrion Crow nearly equals him in 
sagacity and cunning. We find 
the following among our notes 
made a few years since. 

A family of carrion crows have 
long haunted the copse at the 
bottom of the grounds belonging to 
St. Dunstan’s villa, in the Regent's 
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Park, where the same ‘ images’ at 
which Richie Moniplies gaped in 
Fleet-street still strike upon the 
bell the hours and quarters which 
mark the flight of one of the most 
precious of sublunary things. These 
crows have defied all attempts to 
shoot or take them, so wary are 
they. Last year they killed and 
devoured, I was told, nearly a hun- 
dred young ducks; and there was 
an unsuspecting family of thirteen, 
an ominous number, paddling about 
to-day under the copse aforesaid, 
and just out of the shell. 1 re- 
member—when I was a young boy, 
and could not halloo so fustil yp asl 
afterward could when I oa one 
of these thieving assassins drop a 
tame young duck he had spitted on 
his bill—seeing another Carrion 
Crow make a swoop at a well- 
grown duckling in a meadow be- 
longing to us, spear it with its 
beak, and bear it sprawling and 
feebly quacking away, while the 
mother ruffled her plumage and 
tried to fly after the crow, but came 
heavily to the ground, and the 
black reiver soared away with his 
prey.—But to return to St. Dun- 
stan’s crows. The park-keeper, 
laudably anxious to put a stop to 
their depredations, hired a chimney 
sweeper to climb the tree where 
the old crow’s nest was, and hang 
near it fish-hooks baited with 
poisoned meat. If he had laid the 
‘sme on the ground, they might 

ave taken the bait—and so might 
dogs or cats—and he was therefore 
right in avoiding that and other 
danger. But the old crows were 
too sharp for him. The unusual 
sight, however temptingly masked, 
of shambles so near their nest—to 
say nothing of tenter hooks—had 
the effect of awakening suspicion in 
the sagacious birds, and they de- 
serted the nest, where the hapless 
young were left to perish by star- 
vation. The old birds commenced 
a new nest on a neighbouring tree, 
thus showing the attachment to 
locality characteristic of these birds, 
but the park-keeper has again dis- 
turbed them. hese crows have 
not only a taste for wild ducklings, 
but for Jargonelle pears, every 
one of which they have taken 
from some well-cropped standard 
trees for the last three seasons, 
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before they became thoroughly 
ripe. 

So great an enemy to the game- 
preserve and homestead cannot be 
expected to have many friends. 
His bill is against the property of 
every man, and every man’s hand 
is against him. In the old time, 
he and his congeners except the 
Raven bore a caput lupinum. 
Poor Lear says, ‘That fellow 
handles his bow like a crow-keeper;’ 
and the tailor, in the old song, 
calls to his wife to bring his bow, 
that he may shoot the carrion crow 
which sat upon an oak watching 
the tailor mending a cloak. We all 
know how he miss’d his mark, 

Sepe sinistra cavi predixit ab ilice 

Cornix, 
and what he shot. In the twenty- 
fourth year of the reign of bluff 
King Hall, aregularbellumcorvinum 
was waged, so numerous were the 
crows become; and an act was passed 
for their destruction, in which act 
rooks and choughs were included.* 
Every hamlet was directed to pro- 
vide crow nets for ten years, and 
the inhabitants were called upon to 
assemble at certain times during 
that period to consult as to the most 
proper method of extirpating them. 

The Carrion Crow does not soar 
so high as the raven, but ‘ wings 
the mid-way air,’ where he often 
amuses himself with gambols similar 
to those in which the rook and 
raven indulge. Its geographical 
distribution is wide, but not so 
extensive as that of the raven. 
England possesses it abundantly, as 
does Scotland; and in Ireland it 
frequents the sea-coasts northward 
mostly, whereas in Scotland its 
numbers are said to diminish as the 
extreme north is approached. 
Denmark possesses it, but in 
Sweden it is rare, so rare that 
Linneeus notices it as a bird which 
he once knew killed there, and 
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Oedman declares that it does not 
occur northward of Nordkopin. 
But it is found in Norway; and the 
Foroe Islands and Iceland have it. 

In the south of Europe, Germany, 
France, Spain, Provence, Italy, find 
it in the woods from spring to 
autumn, but through the winter 
and till spring returns it frequents 
the plains. It is found in the 
Morea, according to Temminck, 
who notices it, also, among the 
birds of Japan; and it occurs 
between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, in the country south of 
Caucasus. Pennant says that the 
Carrion Crow comes from Hungary 
into Italy in March, and that it re- 
migrates in October; but many 
remain during the winter. Latham 
says that it is most certainly met 
with in India and China—quere 
tamen. The Crow of the United 
States is now admitted to be a 
different species. When the pa- 
rents have cast off their young, 
they go in pairs, and if unmolested 
will haunt the same place for years. 
The nest is solitary, as in the case 
of the Raven. We do not remember 
to have seen white or particoloured 
varieties. But Pennant says that 
Carrion Crows are often found 
white or pied, as in the case of the 
Raven; an accident, he adds, which 
befals black birds more frequently 
than those of any other colour; 
and he saw one of an entirely pale 
brown colour, not only in its plu- 
mage, but also in its bill and feet. 
The variety produced by occasion- 
ally pairing with The Hooded Crow 
will be noticed when that bird’s 
turn comes. 

It only remains to be stated what 
are its manners in captivity. We 
never heard of much speaking ac- 
complishment, but it becomes very 
aah attached to its kind owner, 
and is very amusing. The hiding 
propensity is strongly manifested, 
especially with regard to superfluous 


* Stat. 24. H. VIII. c. x.—‘ For the destruction of crows and rooks.' The 
preamble runs thus :—‘ Forasinuch as innumerable number of Rooks Crows and 
Choughs do daily breed and increase throughout the realm, which Rooks Crows 
and Choughs do yearly destroy devour and consume a wonderful and marvellous 


great quantity of corn and grain of all kind, etc., etc.,’ . 


.... ‘and over that a 


marvellous destruction and decay of the covertures of thatched Houses, Barns, 


Ricks, Stacks and other such like, etc., etc.’ 


Highly penal must this act have 


been to the Corvide, for it enacts that the taker of crows, etc. shall have after the 


rate of two-pence the dozen, 
of this act shall kill pigeons, 


There is a saving clause that none under pretence 
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food. We select Mr. Weir's de- 
seription of one which he had 
tamed :— 


I kept one (writes that graphic ob- 
server) for two years. It flew round 
about the neighbourhood, and roosted 
every night on the trees in my shrub- 
bery. At whatever distance he was, as 
soon as he heard my voice he imme- 
diately came tome. He was very fond 
of being caressed, but should any one 
except myself stroke him on the head 
or back, he was sure to make the blood 
spring from their fingers. He seemed 
to take a very great delight in pecking 
the heels of barefooted youths, The 
more terrified they were, the more did 
his joy seem to increase. Even the 
heels of my pointers, when he was in 
his merry mood, did not escape his art 
of ingeniously tormenting. His me- 
mory was astonishing. One Monday 
morning, after being satiated with 
food, he picked up a mole which was 
lying in the orchard, and hopped with 
it into the garden. I kept out of his 
sight, as he seldom concealed anything 
when he thought you observed him. He 
covered it so nicely with earth, that after 
the most diligent search I could not 
discover where he had put it. As his 
wings had been cut to prevent him from 
flying over the wall into the garden, he 
made many a fruitless attempt during 
the week to get in at the door. On 
Saturday evening, however, it having 
been left open, 1 saw him hop to the 
very spot where the mole had been so 
long hid, and, to my surprise, he came 
out with it in the twinkling of an eye. 


The Hooded Crow next claims 
our attention, and there are not 
wanting those who have considered 
it a variety only of the Carrion Crow. 
In our catalogue it stands as a 
species, and, in our opinion, has as 
much right so to stand as most 
others. Whata species is, is another 
matter ; and we think that Professor 
Owen himself would find no little 
difficulty in defining the same. The 
Italians call it Cornacchia, Mu- 
lacchia, Monachia, and Corvo pa- 
lombino; The French, Corneille 
emantellée, and Corneille mantellée ; 
The Germans, Nabelkrae, Nebel- 
kroehe (mist crow) ; and the Swedes, 
Kraka. It is known in various 
parts of England and Scotland as 
Lhe Hooded Crow, The Royston 
Crow, The Dun Crow, The Scare- 
Crow, The Bunting Crow, The 
Gray-backed Crow, The Heedy Crow, 
Feeanag, and Starag; it isthe Bran 
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yr Jwerddon of the ancient British, 
and Corvus Cornizx of Linné. 

Its plumage and migratory habits 
are well noticed in the old French 
quatrain :— 

Ceste Corneille est dite emmantelée, 
Qui seulement en hyver se peut voir. 

Sa couleur est cendrée avee le noir, 
Comme un manteau: dontelleest appelée. 

Sedate, solitary, except when 
banded together, for conventional 
purposes apparently, or congre- 
gating under the attraction of food, 
The Hooded Crow stalks solemnly 
about and rarely gives way to 
frolic. Pennant gives him a very 
bad character, declaring that he 1s 
much more mischievous than the 
common crow, that he picks out the 
eyes of lambs, and even of horses 
when bogged, and that in many 
places a price is set on his head— 
after the Chinese fashion, and the 
rule of that sueking-dove, Commis- 
sioner Yeh. Some give him a much 
better character, especially here in 
the South; but we fear that Pen- 
nant’s is not undeserved. Perhaps 
the keen air of the north may 
sharpen his appetite, and overcome 
his self-control; for, certain it is that 
in the Orkneys and Shetland Isles, 
where they were, and perhaps are, 
numerous, their ravages among the 
young lambs and poultry, tosay no- 
thing of eggs, were great, and re- 
wards at the rate of two pence per 
head were paid by the local authori- 
ties up to 1835, to their great annual 
destruction. Truculent as he is, he 
is a shrewd fellow, and, if he becomes 
seised of a cockle or a mussel, soars 
into the air with it in his bill, and 
when at a proper height drops it with 
apparently as sound a of the 
law of gravitation and of the squares 
of the distances, as an commented 
mathematician possesses. The shell 
being broken by the fall, the winged 
philosopher, who instantly descends 
after it, for fear of interlopers, 
enjoys the included mollusk @ bon 
appetit. To vegetable food he seldom 
resorts except under the pressure of 
necessity. Their numbers in the 
north may be estimated from the 
fact that a flock of not less than five 
hundred, without a single black crow 
among them, were seen feeding on 
testaceans on the east coast of Jura, 
after a violent storm. 

In the south of England, The 





Hooded Crow is only a winter guest. 
It comes from the North early in 
October, and departs again north- 
ward in April. Mr. Hunt, indeed, 
relates an instance of these crows 
having built a nest and reared their 
young in the season of 1816 in the 
neighbourhood of King’s Lynn, but 
this was an exception to the general 
rule. We have seen it stalking 
dismally in the midst of a sleety 
rain, on a wretched winter day, 
near the great tumulus not far from 
Marlborough on the Bath road. It 
is said to breed in Germany; but 
the Westphalians reverse the pro- 
verb about the Swallow, and say 
that one Hooded Crow does not 
make a winter. In the north of 
Treland it is indigenous. In Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, it is 
common. In Russia and Siberia 
it occurs, but not beyond the Lena. 
In Iceland it is found; and on the 
Faroe Islands considerable numbers 
breed. During the winter, the 
Dutchman sees it on his coast; and 
at that season it is sufficiently com- 
mon there. In the southern parts 
of Europe it frequents the plains 
from autumn to spring, and the 
wooded mountains from spring to 
autumn. In Smyrna it is common ; 
it is found generally in the Grecian 
Archipelago, and frequents the lands 
between the Black and Caspian Seas. 
Sonnerat notices it as an inhabitant 
of the Philippine Isles, and Tem- 
minck among the birds of Japan. 

In those countries where it breeds 
and where trees grow, the nest is 
formed generally on a lofty or 
outside fork of a branch, of sticks 
and straw, with a lining of wool and 
hair. In such localities as that 
where Johnson lost his ‘piece of 
timber,’ the nest is placed among 
rocks, and in the deep chasms of 
the hill-sides. There the outside is 
framed of withered heather, and 
roots or stalks, with the same lining. 
The number of eggs, which are 
mottled all over with a greenish 
brown on alight greenish ground, 
varies from four to six. 

It is well known to those who 
have studied the subject, that pair- 
ing not unfrequently takes place 
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between birds which are considered 
as being of distinct species. Without 
wearying the reader with the many 
instances which have occurredamong 
both land and aquatic birds, we 
will merely refer to that of a Thrush 
and a Blackbird, which paired, and 
in a garden at Ormskirk, in Lan- 
cashire, reared their broods during 
two successive years.* The sexual 
junction of the Carrion Crow with 
The Hooded Crow is much more 
common. On a large tree at Hack- 
ness a female Hooded Crow which 
had paired with a Carrion Crow, 
aided by her sable mate brought up 
her young. A gamekeeper shot the 
Carrion Crow, but the Hooded Crow 
returned the following year with 
another black mate to her old nest. 
Now one should have thought that 
these birds would have remained 
unmolested, and that they and their 
young would have been watched 
with interest—but no. The Carrion 
Crow, and the young crows, were 
again all shot! ‘Well, the vigilant 
and sagacious female baffled all the 
efforts of the keepers to destroy her, 
and a third time came back with a 
fresh mate. This time her foes 
prevailed. She was shot, and is 
still, for aught we know, to be seen 
in the Scarborough Museum. The 
young birds varied: some resembled 
The Hooded Crow and some The 
Carrion Crow in their plumage.t 
In 1833, a Hooded Crow paired 
with a Carrion Crow at Fowberry, 
and was killed from the nest, which 
contained eggs.t Sir William Jar- 
dine knew of a similar pairing in 
Dumfries-shire ; and Temminck has 
remarked that, in the North of 
Europe, where the Carrion Crow is 
rare, a mixed breed is sometimes 
produced between that bird and 
The Hooded Crow. The next in- 
stance we shall give in the narrator’s 
own words :— 


For four successive years I had 
opportunities of witnessing the pairing 
of the Carrion Crow and The Hooded 
Crow on some large beech trees which 
surrounded my house in Forfarshire. 
They never reoccupied the old nest, nor 
did they always build their nest on the 
same tree ; nor was I positively certain 





* Yarrell. 


+ See Mr. Williamson’s ‘notes’ in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 
1836, 
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that it was the same individuals who 
returned every year to these trees, 
though it is probable they were, for 
they were never molested. Knowing 
the predatory propensities of the Car- 
rion Crow on hen’s eggs, young chicks, 
and even turkey poults, I would have 
shot them had they been a pair of 
Carrion Crows ; but I was anxious to 
watch the result of what appeared to 
me at the time a remarkable union. 
Judging from the manner of the two 
birds, the almost constant incubation, 
and carefulness exhibited, I should say 
that the Hooded Crow was the female, 
though the Carrion Crow did frequently 
sit upon the eggs. After the young of 
the first year took wing, I perceived 
that the one was a Carrion and the 
other a Hooded Crow, and this distinc- 
tive character was maintained in the 
young which were hatched every year, 
as long as I remained in that part of 
the country. I shot the first young 
pair, and ascertained that the Hooded 
one was the female and the Carrion was 
the male, which confirmed me in my 
conjecture of the sexes of the parents. 
Ever after, young and old were unmo- 
lested by me; but notwithstanding the 
increase of number every year after the 
first one, only one pair came annually 
to build on these beech trees.* 


Mr. Atkinsont has noticed another 
remarkable example. A _ male 
Hooded Crow paired with a female 
Carrion Crow at Aroquhar on Loch 
Long. This attachment lasted for 
four years. The nest, similar to 
that of the Carrion Crow, was built 
on the fork of a tall pine. It was 
not ascertained which of the parents 
the young most resembled; for 
they were so fortunate as to escape. 

Knowing something of the 
stimulus of the collecting ardour 
ourselves, we would not be too 
hard on those who, the instant an 
extraordinary bird appears in their 
neighbourhood, never rest till they 
have brought it down. Railways 
and Enclosure Acts have sufficiently 
reduced the Fauna of this kingdom, 
without the incessant persecution 
of the collector and keeper. Many 
a case, like that of the pairing of 
The Hooded and Carrion Crow, 
which, if left undisturbed, might 
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have aided in the solution of a great 
roblem, has been stopped in limine 
& the gun and—we must add—the 
museum. 
Poor Cock Robin! 
‘Who'll read his will?’ 
‘I,’ said the Daw, 
*¥orI am of the law, 
T'll read his will.’ 
And very like a dapper lawyer 
the Jackdaw looks — especially 
when he has a little pair of 
bands tied on—with the black patch 
on his head, the smoky grey wig- 
like plumage below, and his black 
robe, as he makes his speech, with 
his head a little raised on one side, 
and a sharp twinkle in his eye :— 
A desrober monnoye, or, et argent, 
Le naturel de cest oyseau s’arreste. 
On dit aussi, Larron comme chouette, 
Celuy qui est a robber diligent. 
The bird and his buffoonery were 
well known to the Ancient Greeks. 
It inhabited, and we believe still 
inhabits, the rocks of the Acropolis, 
talking, occasionally, good Greek 
no doubt. Jack figures in * The 
Birds’ of the racy Athenian play- 
wright. There can be little doubt 
that our friend is the little buffoon- 
ing Coloios of Aristotle.t The 
ancient Italians called The Daw 
Monedula; and Pliny, who gives 
them a true enough character ‘as 
the veriest theeves,’ § nevertheless 
lauds them elsewhere|| as_ the 
inventors. of sowing and grafting, 
from their laying up fruits and 
seeds in crevices and holes of trees 
for store. ‘The modern Italians 
name the bird Moznacchia, Cornac- 
chia, Corvo piccolo, and Corvo di 
‘ampanile, the last appellation well 
expressing its habits; and in the old 
time called him Ciagula, Tatuta, 
Taccola, Cutta, and Pola. The old 
Frenchman named him Chucas, 
Chouca, Chouétte, and Chouchette ; 
and the moderns call him Le 
Choucas. The Germans name him 
Dohle and Graue-dohle, with other 
more familiar appellations. The 
Swedes called him Kaja; the 
Danes, Alike; and the Norwegians, 
Kaae, Raun Kaate, and Raage. 


* Correspondent in The Field Naturalist. 

+ Compendium of The Ornithology of Great Britain. 

t Kodowy & ioriv cién rpia* ty “piv, 6 xopaxiag’ obtrog boov Kopwyn, dowiKd- 
pvyxoc. "AAO, d AdKog Kadobpevog. 'Ert de, 6 puxpdc, 6 Bwpodsxog. Hist. Anin. 
lib. g. c. 24. 

§ Holland's Pliny, Book x. c. 29. 


|| Book xvii. c. 14. 
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The English know him as_ The 
Jackdaw and The Daw, and the 
Scotch as Kae and Cathag. He is 
the Cogfran of the Ancient British, 
and Corvus monedula of Linneus. 
Gregarious as the Rook, but more 
cheerful than that bird, it even ap- 
roaches nearer to man’s dwelling, 
for it has been known to take 
shelter under his roof, and prefers, 
as a nesting place, the edifice which 
has been raised by his hand. 
Church-towers, steeples and belfries, 
castles, and the chimneys of houses, 
are favourite places. The higher 
parts of the Royal Castle which 
shelters our good and gracious 
Queen, have heen constantly fre- 
uented by these familiar birds. 
moke they do not seem much to 
mind, as the dwellers in Cambridge- 
shire know to their cost, for their 
chimneys are sometimes quite 
stopped up by the stack of sticks 
which the daws bring into them. 
The Reverend Leonard Jenyns in- 
formed the late lamented William 
Yarrell that he had known them to 
build in the chimney of a room in 
which a fire was kept pretty regu- 
larly from day to day. They do 
not seem very particular, however, 
and will set up their family cradle 
in almost any convenient place, from 
Stonehenge, where the boys sigh 
in vain for their inaccessible nests, 
to a rabbit-burrow. Sea-coast cliffs, 
perpendicular rocks, caverns in the 
same—Giant’s Hole in the face of 
St. Vincent’s Rock at Clifton, near 
Bristol, for example—chalk-pits, and 
hollow trees, are all chosen as nest- 
ing places. The nest itself, espe- 
cially under difficulties, is often an 
enormous pile of sticks. Take the 
following case. A jackdaw began 
its nest on a step of a stone stair- 
case in Saunby Church, near Lea, 
in the selativathenl of Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire. The steps 
of the spiral staircase are narrow and 
steep. Finding that they could not 
get a firm base, so that the nest 
should be flat and fit to sit on, the 
birds brought sticks till they piled 
it up five or six steps, after which 
came a landing, and then they 
finished their work securely. The 
clergyman of the place bore testi- 
mony to the quantity of sticks 


* Magazine of Natural History, vol. vi. 
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brought together, the labour of col- 
lecting which must have been quite 
extraordinary.* Like some other 
collectors, the Daws do not seem 
very scrupulous as to the means of 
enriching their collection, or very 
strict observers of the distinction 
between meum and tuum. The 
churches and colleges of Cambridge 
offer many a coin of vantage to 
these birds, nor are they slow to 
avail themselves of the oppor- 
nity. The botanie garden in that 
seat of learning has three of its 
four sides enclosed by densely- 
built parts of the town: five parish 
enon and five colleges stand 
within a short flight of it. From 
the same source which yielded the 
record of the interesting Saunby 
nest, we learn that the jackdaws 
inhabiting these and other churches 
and colleges had cast a longing eye 
on the wooden labels placed near 
the plants whose names they bore, 
and come to the conclusion that 
they would serve their purpose 
just as well as twigs taken from 
trees, with the additional advantage 
of complete preparation without 
labour. The great proportion of 
these labels were made out of deal 
laths, and were nine inches long by 
one inch broad. Here was a mine 
of nest-wealth, and very near home. 
Down came the Daws, and away 
went the labels, to the great distress 
of the curator and all concerned, 
except the daws. Mr. Denson, 
who writes the account, confesses 
his inability to give a probable idea 
of the numbers of labels which the 
Daws annually removed; but he 
states that from the shaft of one 
chimney in Free School Lane, 
which was close beside the botanic 
garden, no less than eighteen dozen 
of these labels were taken ont and 
brought to Mr. Arthur Biggs, the 
curator, who received and counted 
them. The lining of the nest gene- 
rally consists of wool and other soft 
substances, and the Rev. Leonard 
Jenyns suggests that horse-dung 
may be perhaps used for this pur- 
pose, coming to this conclusion 
from the quantities which fall into 
the grates from the chimneys where 
the birds build. Wool and hair 
are certainly not the only materials 
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used for their nest-building. Auto- 
lyeus says, ‘ When the kite -builds, 
look to lesser linen ;’ and the same 
caution may be given to those who 
live near the place where the Jack- 
daw builds. We beg to eall atten- 
tion to the inventory of articles said 
to have been found in a Daw’s nest 
built in the ruins of Holyrood 
Chapel, by a soldier who climbed 
to it for the purpose of recovering 
one of the abstractions. Imprimis, 
a piece of lace. Item, part of a 
worsted stocking. Item, a silk 
handkerchief. Iltem,a frill. Item, 
a child’s cap; and several other 
things which the petty-larcener 
had ‘ picked up.’* 

The pale, bluish-white eggs, 
spotted with ash-colour and clove- 
brown, vary in number from four 
to six, and are generally laid in 
May. The young make their ap- 
pearance toward the end of the 
flowery month, and are usually 
sufficiently advanced to leaye the 
nest about the termination of the 
second week in June. Varieties 
occur, as in the other crows. Aldro- 
vand figures one with a white ring 
round his neck. Some have been 
seen entirely black—that is, without 
the grey on the head and neck ; 
others quite white; and others, 
again, black and white. 

The Jackdaw is extensively dis- 
tributed. Siberia, Russia, Iceland, 
Denmark, Scandinavia, possess it ; 
but it does not seem to occur in 
the outer Hebrides, and Mr. Low 
ineludes it among the birds of the 
Orkneys only on hearsay. Mr. 
Dunn does not mention it as occur- 
ring in Shetland. Germany, Hol- 
land, France, Italy, and the south 
of Europe generally, have it abun- 
dantly ; and it is said to be found 
on the northern shores of Africa. 
Smyrna and Trebizond possess it, 
and so do the countries between 
the Black and Caspian Seas, and 
thence northward to Lake Baikal. 
India has it not, nor does Cousin 
Jonathan possess it; indeed, we 
have never heard of an instance of 
its occurrence, in a wild state, in 
any part of America. It has the 
reputation of pairing for life. 

n those places where it abounds, 
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it is pleasant to watch its lively and 
active movements as it goes about 
among its friends, the rooks and 
starlings, or sits perched on the 
back of a sheep, which stands or 
lies perfectly quiet, or goes on com- 
fortably feeding under its rider, 
ready and willing to compound for 
the lock of wool which Jack may 
appropriate with a view to his nest, 
in return for deliverance from ticks. 

When tamed, few birds are more 
amusing. Anecdotes of its tricks, 
its sayings, and doings, would fill a 
volume, and are to be found in 
many books; but it is a dangerous 
inmate in the house of a collector— 
of coins especially; and even a piece 
of large Koman brass may vanish 
where it is admitted. The imitation 
of the human voice, and of other 
sounds less difficult, is complete in 
these birds. Some curious instanees 
will be found in The Magazine of 
Natural History; but not an 
account of one who went by the 
name of ‘The Serjeant,’ and who 
was particularly impressive in de- 
siring his clients to ‘ cash up.’ 

Next—and, for the present, last— 
comes, with his vermilion-red beak 
and legs, The Cornish Chough, in- 
telligent, débonnaire, and graceful. 
His slender and somewhat arcuate 
bill indicates a different diet from 
that of the true crows, and his port 
altogether seems to form a natural 
link between that family and the 
Pastors, of which The Rose-coloured 
Ouzel, Pastor roseus of modern 
authors (Zwrdus roseus, Linn.), 
though rare, is best known to 
British ornithologists. The name 
of Pastor was given to these 
thrushes or ouzels from their being 
frequently seen in the company of 
sheep and cattle, like the Starlings, 
and for th> same reason—the pursuit 
of food. For The Cornish Chough, 
Cuvier established the genus Fre- 
gilus, and he has been followed by 
most modern systematists. 

That this elegant bird is the 
Coracias (6 xopaxias) of Aristotle, 
cannot be doubted. If doubt there 
be, it must be dissipated by the 
great Greek zoologist’s description 
of its size (that of a crow) and of its 
red bill{ It is the Pyrrhocorax 


+ Vols. vi. and vii. 


} Odrog bcov Kopwyn, powndpvyxoc. Lib, ix.c, 24. And see ante, p. 518—note. 
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of the Ancient Italians; Spelvier, 
Taccola, Pason, and Zorl of the 
moderns ; Chouca rouge, Chouchette, 
and Choquar of the old French, 
and Ze Crave of the moderns; 
Alprapp, Alpkachel, Stein-tahen, 
and Stein-krae of the Germans; 
Chough, Cornish Chough, Killigrew 
(Charlton), Cornish Daw, Cornwall 
Kae, Chauk Daw, Red-legged Crow, 
and Market-Jew Crow of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch; Brén big géch of 
the Ancient British; Corvus gracu- 
lus, Linn. 

The uniform black plumage of the 
Cornish Chough is glossed or shot 
with blue, setting off the red bill, 
legs and toes, the claws of which are 
lustrous black. Two circles and 
two colours mark the irides, of 
which the inner ring is red and the 
outer blue. The eyelids are red, 
and the inside of the mouth and 
tongue yellow. The length of a 
male is about seventeen inches ; that 
of a female, about fourteen inches 
and a half. 

Pliny appears to have considered 
this bird peculiar to the Alps,* and 
Gesner and Linneus follow him. 
The Knight of the Polar Star says 
—habitat in Helvetia alpibus. We 
shall, however, presently see that 
The Red-legged Chough is geogra- 
phiecally distributed much more 
extensively. The old Frenchman 
knew better, and does not restrict 
it to one locality :— 


L’autre Chouca, que rouge lon sur- 
nomme, 

Habite es monts, en plat pays ne hante. 

Ouyr se fait bien loing quand il chante: 

Et imiter peut le parler de l'homme. 


The mountain ranges of France 
and Switzerland and the Sierras of 
Arragon are favourite localities with 
this bird. Italy possesses it, but 
Prince Charles Bonaparte notes it 
as rare and as occurring only on the 
Apennines, in his Specchio Com- 
parativo (1837); but in his Birds of 
Europe and America (1838), the 
Prince gives Europe generally, in 
restricted mountainous localities, as 
its habitat. Contrary to its usual 
habit, it is said to inhabit the plains 
of Egypt, and it is found in Crete. 
The Persian mountains possess it, 
and it occurs in the countries be- 
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tween The Black and Caspian Seas, 
extending north of the Caucasian 
range to the south of Siberia. In 
India it is found in the Himalayan 
range. In this kingdom it has been 
met with in Galloway and the Island 
of Barray, one of the outer Hebrides, 
and at St. Abb’s Head. It breeds 
in the rocky southern extremity of 
the Isle of Man, and in Devonshire 
and Wales; Beachy Head and The 
High Cliffs between Freshwater 
Gate and The Needle Lighthouse in 
the Isle of Wight, have it; and it 
inhabits Gadcliff and Tyneham in 
the Isle of Purbeck ; afew are found 
in the Island of Jersey, but none in 
Guernsey. Cornwall is its strong- 
hold; and there it figures in the 
armorial bearings of some of the 
oldest families. 

A word now with regard to the 
motto at the commencement of this 
paper. Pennant says, ‘it is also 
found in small numbers in Dover 
Cliff, where they came by accident ; 
a gentleman in that neighbourhood 
had a pair sent as a present from 
Cornwall, <hieaeh andstocked 
those rocks. They sometimes desert 
the place for a week or ten days at 
a time, and repeat it several times 
in the year.’ Doubtless the Cornish 
Chough may have been there in 
Shakspeare’s time, and they may 
have been extirpated after his time. 
But the word ‘ Chough’ is used in 
many parts of England, and even in 
Cornwall (where it is pronounced 
Chaw), to signify the Jackdaw, and 
was formerly so used. It is pretty 
clear that this word signified a Jack- 
daw in the Stat. 24 Hen. VIILI., and 
that Shakspeare himself used it to 
designate that bird. The word 
oceurs in The Tempest, All’s Well 
that Ends Well, The Winter's Tale, 
and Hamlet, with nothing to lead 
to the conclusion that The Cornish 
Chough is meant; and the simile in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream,where 
Puck describes the flight of the 
clowns at the sight of the ‘trans- 
lated’ Bottom, can hardly be made 
to apply to the Cornish bird :— 

Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 

—— themselves and madly sweep the 
sky. 

The birds described by Edgar, then, 


* Nat. Hist. lib, x. c. 48. 
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may have been intended by the poet 
for the widely-spread jackdaws ; 
especially as, in Shakspeare's time, 
the locality of the bird was con- 
sidered to be much more limited 
than it now is. It is only necessary 
to open any old book on ornithology, 
to be satisfied of this.* Even as 
late as 1832 it was thought worthy 
of note that a Red-legged Crow was 
killed on the Wiltshire Downs, near 
the Bath road, between Marlborough 
and Calne, by a man keeping birds 
from corn. 

The nest, formed of sticks, with a 
lining of wool and hair, is made in the 
fissures or cavities of high cliffs, or 
on church towers, and in old castles. 
A Cornish friend, who is an acute 
observer, tells us that it frequently 
selects caverns into which the sea 
enters. This looks like a design 
that the intruder may be stopped 
or caught by the tide. The same 
friend tells us that the nest is so 
artfully hid that it is almost impos- 
sible to find out where it is, when 
in the cavern. We once heard a 
Cornish man quote the old saying, 
that a Bristol man sleeps with one 
eye open. But a Cornish man is 
always so wide awake, that he is too 
much for the cunning of this saga- 
cious bird. He looks carefully on 
the floor of the cavern, and detects 
a few particles of food that have 
dropped from the nest, objects which 
would be all but invisible to ordinary 
eyes, but which are sufficient to 
direct him where to look for the 
desired prize. These birds are sup- 
posed to pair for life. The number 
of eggs is four or five, and their 
colour yellowish-white, spotted with 
ash-grey and light-brown. The legs 
of the young of the year are orange- 
red. 

When tamed, it is highly amusing; 
for it is a good speaker, and its ani- 
mated and graceful bearing, as it 
marches on the house-top or gravel 
walk, is remarkable. Its strong 
legs, feet, and claws are admirably 
formed for walking securely on the 
most inaccessible ledges of rocks 
and cliffs. One which Colonel 
Montagu kept in his garden was 
never seen to walk on the grass by 
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choice, and strong temptation was 
necessary to induce it to step off 
the gravel. The curiosity of this bird 
was unbounded, and he examined 
everything new to him. Was the 
gardener pruning?—he examined 
the nail-box, carried off the nails, 
and scattered the shreds about. But 
the narrative will be best told in 
the Colonel’s own words :— 


Should a ladder be left against the 
wall, he instantly mounts and goes all 
round the top of the wall; and if 
hungry, descends at a convenient place, 
and immediately travels to the kitchen 
window, where he makes an incessant 
knocking with his bill till he is fed or 
let in. If allowed to enter, his first 
endeavour is to get upstairs ; and if not 
interrupted, he gets as high as he can, 
and gets into any room in the attic 
story; but his intention is to get upon 
the top of the house. He is excessively 
fond of being caressed, and would stand 
quietly by the hour to be smoothed; 
but resents an affront, with violence and 
effect, by both bill and claws, and will 
hold so fast by the latter, that he is 
with difficulty disengaged. Is extremely 
attached to one lady, upon the back of 
whose chair he will sit for hours ; and 
is particularly fond of making one at a 
party at breakfast, or, in a summer's 
evening, at the tea-table in the shrub- 
bery. His natural food is evidently 
the smallest insects; even the minute 
species he picks out of the crevices of 
the walls, and searches for them in 
summer with great diligence. The 
common grasshopper is a great dainty, 
and the fern-chafer is another favourite 
morsel: these are swallowed whole; 
but if the great chafer be given to 
him, he places it under one foot, pulls 
it to pieces, and eats it by piecemeal. 
Worms are wholly rejected; but flesh, 
raw or dressed, he eats greedily, and 
sometimes barley with the pheasants 
and other granivorous birds occasionally 
turned into the garden, and never re- 
fuses hemp-seed. He seldom attempts 
to hide the remainder of a meal. With 
a very considerable share of attachment, 
he is naturally pugnacious, and the 
hand that the moment before had ten- 
dered him food and caresses will repent 
an attempt to take him up. To chil- 
dren he has an utter aversion, and will 
scarcely suffer them to enter the garden. 
Even strangers of any age are challenged 
vociferously ; he approaches all with 
daring impudence; and so completely 


* “Daws,’ doubtless, are mentioned, eo nomine, in Othello, Much Ado about 
Nothing, and Coriolanus, for instances: but this does not much militate against 
the opinion to which we incline. 
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does the sight of strangers change his 
affection for the time, that even his 
favourites and best benefactors cannot 
touch him with impunity in these 
moments of evident displeasure. 

The same interesting author states 
elsewhere that the bird will hide 
part of its food, and, not unfre- 
quently, things of value; and he 
had been told that houses had been 
set on fire by its carrying away 
lighted sticks in its bill. 

Aldrovand relates that a most 
illustrious senator told him that the 
people complained that one broke 
windows, not only made of paper, 
but of glass; and this the ornitho- 
logist attributed to the thieving 
propensity of the bird—starring the 
glaze, as our ticket-of-leave men 


say. 
_ a berries, and occasionall 
grain, are the food of the Cornis 
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Chough, and he has been seen fol- 
lowing the plough for grubs so 
turned up; but it is rare to see him 
searching for food in the fields. So 
much for what he eats. Belon mis- 
quotes Pliny as praising the bird for 
its excellent flavour,* and adds, ‘ et 
de vray il est d’excellent manger ;’ 
but, under the name of ‘ gibier,’ 
there are few things that a French- 
man will xot eat. 
And now, kind reader, for the 
yeahs farewell, with this ‘ es 
Ve were asked, t’other day, why 
rooks, jackdaws, and starlings con-« 
sort together? There be many 
reasons, but one shall suffice. Why ? 
Because they like each other’s com- 
pany. Every one of ’em is Diseur 
de bons mots, and, according to 
Pascal and La Bruyére, mauvais 
caractére. 
8 





THE MYTHOLOGY OF FINNLAND.+ 
HE recent rise of Finnish litera- 


ture is probably owing to two 
causes: one, the fear of the Finn- 
landers lest the result of their sepa- 
ration from Sweden should be com- 
plete absorption in the Russian 
empire; the other, the desire of 
Russia to counteract in anywise the 
Swedish tendencies of the educated 
classes in Finnland, even at the risk 
of developing the nationality of -the 
purely Finnish element of the popu- 
ation. 

However this may be, no Finn- 
lander ever deserved better of his 
countrymen than Castrén—as ~ 
lologer, mythologist, and traveller, 
perhaps the most noticeable man 
yet produced by the North of 
Europe. The book whereof we 
shall now render an account, was 
the final product of his restless, 
vehement spirit, and was intended 
to comprise a course of lectures, to 
be delivered by him as Professor of 
the Finnish Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of Helsing- 
fors. But this design was never 


completed; and we hardly know a 
sadder spectacle than he must have 
presented, reclining, as his editor 
describes him, on the bed whence he 
was never to rise, and beating back 
death until his failing hand had 
pencilled the last lines of the chapter 
which now concludes his work. 
Founded on mythes and legends 
which till lately have been pre- 
served solely by oral tradition, the 
system of ancient Finnish belief 
frequently, of course, appears in- 
complete and contradictory. Pos- 
sibly if Castrén had lived to finish 
and revise his book, these defects 
might have been removed : possibly 
the discovery of new fragments of 
archaic poetry may do much to- 
wards supplying the deficiencies and 
reconciling the contradictions to 
which we have alluded. Till then 
we shall not attempt to localize the 
tribes and places mentioned in the 
“oe of Finnland, to indicate the 
relation (if any) which they bear to 
the history of the Finnish people, 
or dogmatically to rationalize their 





* Belon quotes the passage thus :—niger, preecipuo sapore; but it stands 
thus :--‘ Alpium pyrrhocorax luteo rostro: et preecipuo sapore lagopus,’—‘ lago- 
pus’ being The Ptarmigan, and well deserving the praise. 
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legends, seeking vainly to find 
therein embodiments of physical 
truths or illustrations of ethic prin- 
eiples. We cannot condense and 
utilize these mythie mists and 
clouds: let us, however, present a 
sketch of their fantastic forms, as 
they soar and sweep above and 
around the reefs and rivers, the 
pine-forests, lakes, and sandy moors 
of Finnland. 

In so doing we may hope to throw 
some light on mythology in gene- 
tal. These traditions and legends, 
too, were believed and are still 
sung by perhaps the most ancient 
European tribe: the creed which 
they illustrate, after a contest of 
three hundred years, finally . suc- 
eumbed to Christianity as late as 
the sixteenth century ; and our ac- 
count, however meagre, may gratify 
the enlightened curiosity of those 
who desire a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the fathers of the bravest 
soldiers of the Lion Gustavus, the 
ancestors of the silent, much-endur- 
ing people against whose shores we 
were lately obliged to level our 
Baltic cannon. But above all, some 
knowledge of the Finnish mythes is a 
necessary preliminary to the com- 
prehension and enjoyment of the 
Kalevala, the national epic of Finn- 
land, a wild and singular produc- 
tion, which we may hereafter intro- 
duce to our readers. 

It would seem that in the earliest 
ages of Finnland, the people wor- 
shipped natural objects under their 
sensible forms. The mythopeic 
— (to use-an expression of Pio- 
essor Max Miiller’s) appears anti- 
cipated, and all beings were persons, 
all relations actions.* The sun, the 
earth, and the sea, for example, were 
held to be living and sacred beings. 
And such is still the case with certain 
Samoyedan tribes akin to the Finn- 
landers. Gradually, however, as 
their capacity for abstract ideas in- 
creased, the existence of secret, in- 
visibly working energies was recog- 
nised: these were attributed to 
unseen and superior Persons, who 
dwelt connected with, but distinct 
from, the visible entities; and the 
fundamental idea in Finnish mytho- 
logy, aseve have to deal with it, eame 
to be this:—that every object in 


* Ozford Essays. 
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external nature was presided over 
by an unseen tutelary deity, haltia 
(plural Aaltiat), genms or regent. 
These haltiat, like human beings, 
had bodies and souls; but the 
minor ones at least were almost 
formless and immaterial ; and their 
existence was distinct from, and 
independent of, that of the ob- 
jeets in which they were especially 
interested. They were all, in fact, 
immortal, but ranked according to 
their respective powers, which varied 
directly as the extent and impor- 
tance of their several charges. The 
plebs, among those Finnish deities, 
occasionally served the gods of the 
greater houses, who ruled respec- 
tively the air, the water, the earth, 
the forest, &. Thus Pihlajatar, 
the goddess of the mountain-ash, 
though quite as divine as Tapio, 
the forest-god, was compelled to act 
as his servant. There 1s, neverthe- 
less, no doubt that one of the chief 
peculiarities of this mythology is the 
absence of interdependence among 
the deities : 


Every god (says Castrén, a little 
strongly), how petty soever he may be, 
operates in his.own sphere as a sub- 
stantial, independent power, or, to 
speak in the spirit of the runes, as a 
self-ruling householder. . . . . The god 
of the polar star only governs a quite 
insignificant spot in the vault of heaven, 
but on this spot he is his own master or 
host. 


Like the ancient gods of Italy, 
the Finnish deities are generally 
represented in pairs. Every god 
or ‘host’ was probably wedded ; 
they lived in palaces or houses, and 
were surrounded by families more 
or less numerous. 

Could a people with such anthro- 
pomorphic tendencies ever attain 
to the abstract idea of Divinity? 
Did the pagan Finns ever recognise 
the existence of a single Supreme 
God? Yes; but at a comparatively 
late period in the development of 
their mythological system, and pos- 
sibly under Christian influences. 
Judging from the Samoyedes and 
other Finnish tribes remaining in 
the religious condition from which 
the Finns proper have long emerged, 
the primary object of Finnish wor- 
ship was the visible heaven; and 
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naturally, for what could sooner 
awaken the wonder and awe of the 
northern savage than the sky, with 
its sun, moon, and stars, its snow, 
rain, and storms, its lightning, aurora 
borealis, and, above all, its thunder, 
which “ae the oo =~ 
magica wers, confessed himse 
unable to control P The sky itself 
was regarded as divine ; a personal 
god of the sky, bearing, as was usual, 
the name of his dominion, was then 
conceived of ; and, lastly, this being 
was chosen to represent the idea of 
Supreme Divinity. ThewordJumala 
is found in the Finnish runes with 
each of the three significations— 
the material sky, the sky-god, and 
the Supreme Being. Its etymology 
also strongly confirms the foregoing 
theory.* 

When this word Jumala was thus 
elevated to express the abstract idea 
of Supreme Deity, its former con- 
crete meanings became obsolete, and 
new vocables had of course to be 
chosen to express them. The sky 
was then denoted by taivas, the 
god of the sky by Ukko,} originally 
a title of honour applied to any of 
the gods, and strictly meaning a 
grandfather, a married man, or an 
old man, but ultimately appro- 
priated to the god of the sky, as 
the most eminent of the ordinary 
Finnish divinities. Hail, ice, snow, 
and storms were held to be in 
the hands of Ukko. He ordained 
the march of the clouds through 
heaven. For obvious reasons, there- 
fore, the Finnish agriculturists 
sought to secure his favour; and 
the hero Vzinemiéinen thus invokes 
him in the second rune of the Kale- 
eala :— 

Give us, Ukko, rain from heaven: 

Let the clouds all drip with honey, 

That the corn-ears be uplifted, 

That the standing-corn may rustle! 





Jumala and Ukke. $25 


In his latter capacity he is called 
the Leader of the Clouds, the Shep- 
herd of the Lamb-clouds. Other 
titles of his are—the Ancient One 
of the Air, the Father of Heaven, 
the Golden King, the Silvern Ruler 
of the Air, the God of the Breezes, 
&e. As successor to Jumala, he 
wields the thunderbolts, pashin 
therewith the mountain-demons, an 
his voice is the thunder; he is there- 
fore entitled the Thunderer, the 
Neighbour of the Thunder-clouds, 
and He that speaketh through the 
Clouds. He was represented as 
seated on a cloud in the midst of 
the sky (hence he was also called 
the Navel of Heaven), and bearing 
on his back the firmament. He 
was armed like a noble warrior: 
his bow was the rainbow (it is still 
ealled whkon kaari), his fiery arrows 
were of copper, and the lightning 
was his sword. Like Thor, he 
wielded a hammer; and, lastly, we 
find, in a vein of homely symbolism, 
that his shirt sparkled with fire, his 
stockings were blue, and his shoes 
coloured. 

In the Kalevala he occasionally 
interposes. Thus, when the sun 
and moon were hidden away in a 
mountain by the evil Hostess of 
Pohjéla, Ukko, like the Titan 
Atlas, relinquishes for a time the 
support of the heavens, strides 
along the edge of the clouds, and 
strikes fire from his sword to kindle 
a new sun and moon. So also, when 
Lemminkeinen is pursuing the 
steel-hoofed, fire-breathing horse of 
Hiisi, the Evil Principle, Ukko, at 
the prayer of the hero, checks the 
speed of the courser by opening 
the windows of heaven, and shower- 
ing on him flakes of ice and hail- 
stones of iron. He generally, how- 
ever, seems to prefer encouraging 
a spirit of self-reliance in his wor- 


* Jumala, thunder-home (Esth. jummal, Lapp. jubmel, Syrjenish, jeu (gen. 
jeulon), Tsheremissic jwma, Samoyedan num), when analysed is jwm-a-la : jum (pro- 
nounced yoom) being an onomatopeic word for thunder, -a-, an euphonic particle, 


and -da, a local suffix, corresponding to the Scandinavian -heim. 


The Chinese tien 


and the Mongolic tergri are, according to Castrén, analogous in their meanings to 
jumala—tien denoting as well heaven as god of heaven, and tengri having the four 
significations of heaven, god of heaven, divinity in general, and all kinds of good and 


evil spirits. 


+ Cognate with the Magyar agg, old; the Ugrian Ostiak yig, father (also 
placatorily applied to the bear) ; the Yakutish aga, father; the Mongolic aka, 


acka, elder brother, &c. 


The Osmanli-Turkish aga is now applied only to persons 


of high rank, especially to warriors, but the idea originally underlying all these 
words was doubtless that of an aged male relation. See Castrén, pp. 27, 28. 
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shippers ; and we find him, accord- 
ingly, vainly invoked to aid the 
mystic Daughter of the Breezes in 
bringing forth Veineméinen, who 
had Jain in her womb seven hundred 
years ; to stanch an axe-wound in 
the same hero’s knee ; to guide with 
his sword of fire a warrior’s boat 
down a roaring cataract. 

With all his power, Ukko was by 
no means the suzerain of the sun, 
the moon, and the other heavenly 
bodies that abode within his do- 
minions: they dwelt apart, and un- 
influenced by him; and, though 
originally worshipped in their ma- 
terial forms, had soon special deities 
of their own, ealled, like Scottish 
lairds, by the names of the estates 
with which they were respectively 
connected. Peive thus came to 
mean both sun and sun-god; Kuu, 
moon and moon-god; Tehti and 
Ottava designated the polar star 
and the Great Bear, as well as the 
respective deities of these bodies. 
These gods were represented as 
dwelling in glorious palaces, and as 
all of the male sex. The Kanteletar 
(a collection of Finnish popular 
songs) contains an account of the 
expedition made to earth by the 
sun, moon, and polar star, to win 
the hand of Suometar, a beautiful 
virgin, egg-born, like Helen. The 
steady star was the successful lover. 
The sun and moon, however, had 
each a consort, a son and a daughter. 
Peivee, indeed, had two sons, one 
of whom comes to aid Veineméinen 
in the destruction of a mystic fish 
with a kmife, ‘silver-edged and 
golden-handled,’ which the sun-god 
flings him from the clouds. Peive’s 
other son was Panu,* ‘scion of be- 
loved Daytime,’ the god of fire; 
and Castrén therefore thinks it pro- 
bable that the ancient Finns re- 
garded earthly fire as an emanation 
from the sun, or, as the runes would 
say, ‘a child of the sun-mother.’ 

The daughters of the sun, moon, 
polar-star, &c., are represented as 
young and lovely maidens, seated 
sometimes on the border of a red, 
shimmering cloud, sometimes upon 
a rainbow, sometimes at the edge of 
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a leafy forest. They were surpass- 
ingly skilful in weaving, the ascrip- 
tion of which accomplishment was 
nay suggested by the resem- 

lance borne by rays of light to the 
warp of a web. 

As might be expected in such a 
climate, the gods of the sun, moon, 
and stars are represented as serene 
and noble beings, holding all the 
beauty of earth in fee, and generally 
willing to share with mankind the 
knowledge of mundane matters 
which their lofty position and pene- 
trating rays have procured them. 
So in one of the last episodes of the 
Kalevala, evidently produced under 
semi-Christian influences, when the 
marvellous child mysteriously disap- 
pears from the knee of his virgin- 
mother Marjatta, and she succes- 
sively invokes the stars, the moon, 
and the sun for information as to 
her ‘dear golden apple,’ ‘her beloved 
little silver-staff:’— 


Wisely then the Sun gave answer : 
* Well I know thy child beloved : 
It was he alone who made me, 
Lets me rush in gold thro’ heaven, 
Lets me beam in silvern splendour 
All the lovely days of summer. 
Yea, I saw thy Son beloved, 
Him, thy babe, O thou Unhappy! 
There he stands, thy son so little, 
In the marsh up to his girdle, 
To his arms within the heather.’ 


The sun’s career of gentle benefi- 
cence is seldom varied. Once, wheh 
the mother of the murdered hero, 
Lemminkeinen, was, like King 
Eetes,+ raking together the frag- 
ments of her son’s body from the 
river of Tuoni (the god of the 
under-world), and feared that the 
shadowy beings on the banks might 
resent her intrusion, the sun-god, 
yielding to her entreaties, caused 
the Shades to fall asleep in the 
strength of his beams. Far-darting 
Phebus Apollo would have taken 
their shadowy lives if he could have 
got to Erebus. The legend is re- 
markable, as showing that the Finns 
believed that even the abode of the 
dead could be reached by the bliss- 
ful rays of heaven. 

Another heavenly being is Koit, 


= Herr Schiefner, whose notes are always learned and sometimes useful, calls 
attention to the similarity between this name and the Sanskrit bkdnu, which, he 
says, is found in the Vedas, meaning the sun and also as an epithet for fire. 


+ And see Grimm’s X. und H. M. No. 46. 
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the dawn and the deity thereof. 
Nothing concerning this deity is 
contained in the purely Finnish 
traditions ; among those of Estho- 
nia, however, we find the following 
graceful mythe, evidently physical, 
and suggested by the length of the 
northern summer solstice. 

In this mythe the sun is repre- 
sented as a lamp illuminating the 
hall of Vanna Issa (the Esthonian 
Supreme Deity), and entrusted by 
him to the care of two immortal 
servants, a youth and a maiden. 

To the maiden, who is called “AEm- 
marik (Evening-Twilight), the Ancient 
Father saith : ‘My daughter, unto thee 
I entrust the sun ; extinguish him, and 
hide away the fire that no damage may 
ensue.’ Then to Koit (Dawn): ‘My 
son, it is thy duty to rekindle the light 
fora new course.’ On no day is the light 
absent from the arch of heaven: in 
winter he resteth a great while, but in 
summertime his repose is short, and 
Emmarik gives up the dying light into 
the very hands of Koit, who straightway 
kindles it into new life. At such times 
they each take one look deep into the 
other’s dark brown eyes; they press 
each other’s hands, and their lips touch. 
The Ancient Father beholds them, and 
saith, ‘Be happy as man and wife.’ 
But they answer, ‘ Father, destroy not 
our delight, let us forever remain bride 
and bridegroom, so shall our love be 
always young and new.’ Once a year 
only, for the space of four weeks, they 
come together at midnight. Then Twi- 
light layeth the dying light into the 
hands of Dawn, and a pressure of hands 
and a kiss make them happy. And the 
cheeks of Twilight redden, and their 
rosy redness is mirrored in the sky till 
Dawn rekindles the light. If Twilight 
delay overmuch, the nightingale calls to 
ther, banteringly, ‘Thou lazy maiden, the 
night is too long!’ (Fiahlmann, quoted 
by W. Grimm, A. und JI, M.,, iii. 385, 
3d ed.) 

The other deities of the air 
may be soon described. Among 
them were the Luonnotars, mystic 
maidens, three of whom were created 
by the rubbing of Ukko’s hands on 
his left knee-cap. These became 
the ‘mothers’ of iron, as related in 
the following curious fragment :— 
Faltering they began their journey, 
From the cloudrim stepping downward. 
And their bounteous breasts were 

swollen, 

So that all their nipples pained them. 
Then on earth their milk down-pouring, 
Flowed the fulness of their bosoms, 
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Thro’ the earth and thro’ the marshes, 
Aye and thro’ the drowsy billows. 
Black the milk that one produceth, 
She, the eldest of the Virgins: 
White the milk the second spilleth, 
She that was the next begotten : 
Red the milk the last outpoureth, 
She, the youngest of the Maidens. 
Wheresoe’er the black milk trickled 
There soft iron sprang to being ; 
Where the white milk came down-pouring 
There was hardened steel created ; 
Where the red milk ran in rivers 
There did brittle iron follow. 
Kalevala, rune ix. 47 —66. 


Dwelling in the highest regions 
of the sky, Uutar (Udutar) presides 
over fogs and mists. She passes 
the finer descriptions of fog through 
a sieve before sending them down 
on the world. There is also a 
goddess of the wind, and a special 
goddess, Suvetar(from swve,summer, 
south), of the south wind. She is 
described as a gentle, benevolent 
deity, healing the sick with honey, 
which she drops from the clouds, 
keeping watch over the herds, &e. 

Next to air, water was the element 
most revered by the ancient Finn- 
landers and the tribes akin to them : 


It could hardly be otherwise (says 
Castrén), for so soon as the soul of the 
savage began to suspect that the god- 
like is spiritual, supersensual, then, even 
though he continue to yield reverence to 
matter, he in general values this the 
more highly the less compact it is, the 
more ethereal. He sees on the 
one hand how easy it is to lose his life 
on the roaring waves, and on the other, 
he remembers that from these same 
waves he derives the gifts that form a 
means of prolonging his existence. 


Accordingly, the map of Finnland 
is still full of names like Pyhajarvi 
(holy lake) and Pyhajoki (holy 
river). The Votyaks, a Finnisn 
tribe, still offer a goat or a cock to 
the water; the Ugrian Ostyaks and 
many Samoyedan clans still bring a 
reindeer to the river Ob, which they 
hold in high honour. In Esthonia, 
too, there is a brook, Véhhanda, so 
sacred that, till lately, no one dared 
to fell a tree or break a twig in 
its vicinity, such sacrilege being 
avenged by death within the year. 

torms arose if any impurity was 
allowed to enter the brook, and a 
mill which an unbelieving and 
speculative German had built so as 
to pollute the stream, was burnt 
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down by the zealous guardians of its 
honour. We are even told that not 
only animals, but children, were 
offered to it.* The Esthonians also 
revered the lake Eim, concerning 
which Fr. Thiersch relates the 
following legend :— 

Savage, evil men dwelt by its borders. 
They neither mowed the meadow which 
it watered,.nor sowed the fields that it 
made fruitful, but robbed and murdered, 
insomuch that its clear waves grew dark 
with the blood of the slaughtered men. 
Then did the lake mourn, and one even- 
ing it called together all its fishes, and 
rose aloft with them into the air. When 
the robbers heard the sound, they ex- 
claimed,. ‘ Kim hath arisen : let us gather 
its fishes and treasures.’ But the fishes 
had departed with the lake, and nothing 
was found on the bottom but snakes and 
lizards and toads. And Eim rose higher 
and higher, and hastened through the 
air like a white cloud. And ihe hunters 
in the forest said, ‘ What bad weather is 
coming on!’——the herdsmen, ‘ What a 
white swan is flying above there!’ Jor 
the whole night the lake hovered among 
the stars, and in the morning the reapers 
beheld it sinking. And from the swan 
grew a white ship, and from the ship a 
dark train of clouds ; and a voice came 
from the waters, ‘Get thee hence with 
thy harvest, for I will dwell beside 
thee.” Then they bade the lake wel- 
come, if it would only bedew their fields 
and meadows; and it sank down and 
spread itself out in its home to the 
full limits. And they set the bed in 
order, and built dams, and planted 
young trees on the bank to cool the 
waters, Then the lake made all the 
neighbourhood fruitful, and the fields 
became. green, and the people danced 
around it, so that the old man grew 
joyous as a youth.— (Quoted in Grimm’s 
D. M., 2nd ed. 566.) 

In Finnland the water-god was 
Ahti, or Ahto, on the etymology of 
which name the Finnish language 
throws no light: Castrén, however, 
compares it with the Sanskrit ahis, 
lake, and the Old-Norse ahi, the 
world-surrounding serpent, 7.e. the 
sea (egir, Lat. equor). Like other 
Finnish deities, he is represented as 
an aged, venerable man; but he 
wears a robe of foam, and is bearded 
with grass like a Roman river- 

od. This Water-host, or Wave- 
ing, ashe is called, dwells with his 
stern and aged spouse Vellimo at 
the bottom of the sea, in a chasm 


* And see Ganander’s Finnische Mythologie. Reval, 1821, s. 18. 
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called Salmon-rock or Fish-court, 
where his palace Ahtola is built. 
He possesses (besides the fishes, 
his peculium) an untold treasure, 
which he has acquired in conse- 
quenee of fragments of the mystical, 
luck-bringing Sampo having been 
sunk in the sea by the Hostess of 
Pohjola. Although greedy for the 
goods of others, and seldom return- 
ing any portion of what falls into 
his hands, he is by no means inca- 
pable of generosity. He receives 
the drowned with inn kindness, 
and once, when a herd-boy was 
chipping wood on a river-bank, and 
his knife fell into the water, Ahti 
(like the god in the Asopean fable 
of Mereury and the Woodman),— 
Moved by his weeping over the mis- 
chance that had befallen him, came 
swimming to shore, dived down to the 
bed of the river, and brought up from 
thence a golden knife. Full of honest 
innocence, the boy assured the god that 
that knife did not belong to him. Then 
Ahti dived down a second time and 
brought up a silver knife, and when the 
boy refused to take this also, Ahti 
betook himself a third time to the 
river-bed and brought from thence the 
right knife, which the boy gladly recog- 
nised as his own. To reward the child 
for his upright dealing, Ahti gave him 
the three knives. 

The other water-gods appear in 
the rivers under the ii onens 
of Ahtolaiset (inhabitants of Ahtola) 
* Water-people,’ ‘ Vellamo’s eternal 
people,’ &e. They are sometimes 
mentioned as the children, some- 
times as the subjects, of Ahti and 
Vellamo. They did not confine 
themselves to the sea, but were met 
with in lakes, rivers, fountains, and 
streams. Some had special names : 
as Aallotar (wave-goddess), Kosken 
neiti (waterfall-maiden), Melatar 
(rudder-goddess), &¢. We find 
nothing noteworthy concerning any 
of them except Pikku Mies (the 
little man), who once, when the 
human race was deprived of sun- 
shine by the branches of a colossal 
tree brought forth by the earth in 
her primal rankness, yielded to the 
prayers of the hero Veineméinen, 
and came forth from the sea with a 
copper axe in his girdle, gradually 
gained Titanic bulk and height, and 
felled the tree at his third stroke. 
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They were in general kindly and 
helpful: some however, such as 
Turso and Vetehinen, used their 
power for annoyance and destruc- 
tion. These names are remarkableas 
indicating that the Finnish system 
of belicf was to some extent in- 
fluenced by the mythologies of the 
neighbouring populations — Turso 
being clearly cognate with the Scan- 
dinavian thurs* (as in Hrimthursar, 
the evil rime-giants), while Vete- 
hinen (from ves?, water) is the water- 
demon called by the Slaves Voden- 
noi. The Scandinavian Neck, con- 
cerning whom Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has sung so exquisite a ballad, also 
appears in Finnland, under the 
name of Nekki, and with the 
peculiarity of having iron teeth— 
a mythological expression of a cur- 
rent’s edacious and enduring powers. 

The earth was doubtless originally 
regarded by the Finns as a godlike 
being, and then endowed with a 
personal deity represented as a gra- 
cious mother bestowing existence 
and nurture on man and other 
living creatures. We find accord- 
ingly the two appellations: Maa-emx 
(mother-earth) applied to the mater- 


nal earth, and Maan-emo (mother 
of the earth) given to the Finnish 


Demeter. She is a powerful god- 
dess, and, when duly invoked, ever 
willing to aid the weak and helpless. 
According to some mythologists, she 
is espoused to Ukko, the sky-god,t 
who blesses her children with rain 
and warmth; and she cares for the 
fertility of females as well as for 
that of fields. It is unnecessary to 
particularize the minor terrene 
deities who respectively govern 
trees, hemp, flax, rye, &c. One 
alone is mentioned in the Kalevala, 
Virokannas, the aged, who leaves for 
a time his presidency over oats in 
order to baptize the Virgin’s infant. 
Little attention seems to have been 
paid to these agricultural deities, 
the Finns, with their cold climate 
and barren soil, naturally neglecting 
cultivation for hunting, fishing, an 


Gods of the Earth, 


* Ang. Sax. thyrs, giant, spectre, the Lancashire thruse, says Dr. Bosworth. 
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cattle-breeding. But the gods of 
the forest were held in hi eines 
tion. Their chief was Tapio, the 
watchful, ‘the forest - friend ’—bde- 
nignus ac facetus like the Roman 
Faunus. e is described as a tall, 
slender old man, wearing a dark 
brown beard, a high-crowned hat of 
fir-leaves, and a coat of tree-moss. 
His spouse was Mielikki (gracious), 
‘ the forest-hostess,’ ‘ the honey-rich 
mother of the forest.’ Success in 
hunting was considered in Finnland, 
as well as in Greece, to depend on 
the favour of the wood-gods. Our 
readers may remember the allusion 
in Theocritus to the pelting and 
tearing and nettle-stings inflicted 
on Pan by the unsuccessful Arca- 
dian sportsman. The Finnish system 
was more refined, and perhaps 
equally effectual. If the hunters 
had been fortunate, Mielikki was 
described in their songs as gentle 
and beautiful, 

Fine her shift and soft her kirtle, 
With her lovely locks all-golden ; 
having her hands glittering with 
golden ornaments, wearing garlands, 
hair-bands, earrings, all of gold, with 
pearls on her eyebrows, and blue 
stockings and red shoe-strings on 
her feet. But if the bag were 
empty, it was asserted that the 
oddess was a hateful and hideous 
eing, clothed in rags and shod with 

grass. 

She keeps the keys of the treasury 
in Tapiola, her husband’s habita- 
tion, and her chest of liquid honey 
(the food of all the forest-deities) 
stands on a golden hillock in a glade. 
The tired hunter often prays for a 
drink from this chest. With her 
husband, children, and servants, she 
watches over the wild beasts and 
herds of cattle. These wood deities 
are invariably represented as mild 
and gentle-hearted, doubtless be- 
cause they were all females, with 
the exceptions of Tapio, and his son 
Nyyrikki, a stately youth, who em- 
ploys himself in building bridges 
over the morasses, through which 


In Cotgrave’s Dictionarie of the French and English Tongves, we find ‘ Loup- 


garou: m. A mankind Wolfe. . 


also a Hobgoblin, heb-thrush, Robin-good- 


fellow.’ Jacob Grimm (Deutsche Myth. s. 487) has ‘auch ein eng. thurst dauert in 


hobthurst (waldgeist) fort.’ 


Is there such a word ? 


+ So Gé is wedded to Ouranos, Jérdh to Odhin, and (in the New Zealand 


mythe) Papa to Rangi. 
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the cattle would otherwise have to 
struggle on the road to the summer 
pastures, and in cutting guide-marks 
on the forest trees, lest hunters 
should lose their way among the 
woods and mountains. This latter 
occupation is also carried on by the 
little Sima-suu (JZoneymouth), one 
of Tapio’s maidens, who plays be- 
sides on Sima-pilli (Honeyflute) ; 
and in one of the runes is implored 
by a hunter to waken Mielikki with 
her music, that the goddess might 
listen to his prayers for success. 

The forest-demons are few in 
number, but strong in wickedness. 
Their chief, Hiisi, is the Finnish 
Devil. He closely resembles the 
Samoyedan Parné, 

An evil being, who dwells [like the 
Italian Orco]} deep in the forest and pur- 
sues men. He has only three fingers 
on each hand: but his fingers are fur- 
nished with sharp nails, wherewith he 
rends those who fall into his power. 
He devours all his offerings, and has 
neither tent, reindeer, nor clothes, He 
always travels on foot, and is a swift 
runner. He has no wife, but some true 
comrades who always associate with 
him. 


Hiisi was brought into the world 
along with Sywjeter, from whose 
spittle he formed thesnake, and is de- 
scribed as immeasurably strong and 
horrible. He sends the sorest pains 
and diseases that afflict mortals, and 
generally assists in all the evil that 
is done throughout the world. He 
is frequently identified with Juutas* 
(Judas?), Piru (perhaps the old 
Slavonic Perun, the thunder-god), 
and Lempo, a purely Finnish word, 
originally allotted to the representa- 
tive of evil in its most comprehensive 
meaning. His name has in modern 
times been employed to express the 
Christian hell, just as Hades ulti- 
mately became a synonyme for 
Erebus. 

Turning from the external world 
to man himself, we meet with some 
gods whose energies find a field only 
within the sphere of human exist- 
ence. 
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These deities, however (says Castrén), 
have no dealing with the higher, spiri- 
tual, supersensual nature of man. All 
that they do concerns man solely as an 
object in nature. Wisdom and law, 
virtue and justice, find in the Finnish 
mythology no protector among the gods, 
who trouble themselves only about the 
temporal wants of humanity. 

The goddess of love was Suk- 
kamieli, which name literally means 
stocking-lover : 

Stockings (says Castrén, with amusing 
gravity) are soft and tender things, and 
the goddess of love was so called because 
she interests herself in the softest and 
tenderest feelings of the heart. 


This conception is, however, as 
modern as it is puerile: the ancient 
Finns’ love-deity was Lempo, whom 
we have already mentioned as iden- 
tical with the spirit of evil; and 
their selection of him was doubtless 
due to their way of looking on love 
as a wild suffering, which bordered 
on madness, and was excited some- 
how by an evil enchanter. Sleep, 
Uni, was, as might be expected, 

ersonified as a friendly and gentle 
eity. The lazy Untamo was the 
god of dreams. Munnu cured 
diseases of the eye: Lemmas, a 
female deity, seas wounds and 
assuaged their pain. The most sin- 
gular of this group was Suonetar, 
who occupied herself in spinning 
veins and sinews, wherewith she 
supplied such of her worshippers as 
stood in need of her surgical aid. 
Other deities connected with human 
requirements were the Sinettiiret 
a Kankahattaret, the goddesses, 
respectively, of dyeing and weaving. 
Matka-Teppo (journey-Stephent) 
was the road-god, and Aarni the 
guardian of hidden treasure. This 
employment was also pursued by a 
being called Mammelainen, whom 
Renwall, the Finnish lexicographer, 
describes as ‘ femina maligna, matriz 
serpentis, divitiarum subterranearum 
custos.’ Hence it appears that the 
idea of a connexion Sinan hoards 
and serpents, so frequent in the 
mythes of the Slaves and Germans, 


* Herr Schiefner would now derive Juutas from Johds, a Lettish deity, perhaps 


the war-god. 


In his edition of the Kalevala (Helsingfors, 1852), he wishes to bring 


it from the Lithuanian jiidas, black. Perun seems related to cepavydc (= repavvdc), 


and the Sanskr. Parjanyas, a name for Indras. 


See Grimm, D. M., 156. 


+ St. Stephen’s name occurs in a charm, quoted by Grimm, for curing a horse 
of infusio, equorum morbus (says Ducange), qui accidit ex potatione superflua vel 


ex immoderato labore. 
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is by no means alien to the popular 
mind in Finnland. 

In nowise are the inconsistencies 
of man’s practice with his theories 
more curiously shown than in_the 
customs existing among those Fin- 
nish tribes who disbelieve in a future 
state, and nevertheless perform 
various ceremonies—such as placing 
in or upon the graves of the deceased 
food and clothing, axes, knives, 
kettles, flint and steel, sledges, 
and spears, which evidence their 
practical recognition of some form 
of life beyond the tomb. Some 
Finnish tribes—such as the Lapps, 
incapable, like all savages, of com- 
plete abstraction from the material 
—believe that the spirits of the dead 
are furnished with new bodies 
strong as those which they have 
animated upon earth ; while others 
consider ghosts as invisible to all 
but the Shamans, as immaterial to 
a certain extent (not so much so as 
to enable them to dispense with 
nourishment), and either as abiding 
in the grave or the kingdom of the 
dead, or else as wandering through 
the darkness and storms of night, 
and giving signs of their presence 
in the howling of the wind, the 
rustling of leaves, the crackling of 
fire, &c. All the tribes, however, 
agree in considering the dead hostile 
to the living, in regarding them with 
terror, and in adopting measures to 
prevent their return to earth—such 
as casting red-hot stones behind 
their coffins, surrounding their 
graves with palings, making them 
bribe-offerings, or, finally, invoking 
the aid of Shamanism. 

The ancient Finns, however, like 
the Greeks and Norsemen, were 
used occasionally to crave help and 
counsel from the dead. Thus, when 
Veineméinen needed three magic 
words in order to complete the boat 
in which he was to sail tothe Virgin 
of Pohjola’s, he betook himself to 
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the grave of the songful giant 
Viptinen, roused him from his death- 
sleep, and received the necessary in- 
formation. And still the Shaman, 
when he falls into his trance, is be- 
lieved to wander through the sub- 
terranean regions, gaining wisdom 
and strength from his converse with 
the departed. 

The earliest notion of the Finn- 
landers with regard to the dead was 
that they spent their shadowy exist- 
ence in their graves, over which the 
god Kalma (corpse-smell) presided, 
with his evil daughter, who gave the 
serpent its poisonous gums. Not 
till long after were the dead con- 
ceived toinhabit Tuonéla, or Mandala, 
a subterranean kingdom, ruled by 
Tudni.* So in the ancient Latin 
cosmology there was, according to 
Mr. Keightley, no place answering 
to the Hellenic Erebus. Travellers 
to Manala must voyage over nine 
seas and a half, as well as one river, 
of great vehemence, which contains 
seething whirlpools and a perilous 
waterfall. 

Like the Scandinavian Helheim, 
Tuonela was deemed analogous to 
the upper world. The sun shone 
there: land and water, forest and 
field, gave shelter to bears, pikes, 
wolves, and snakes. But the forests 
were gloomy, the waters black: 
from the grains produced by the 
corn-fields the serpent, or the so- 
called Tuoni-worm, had taken its 
teeth. The ruler of this region is 
an unyielding and merciless old man, 
with three fingers, and a hat hanging 
down on his shoulders. Like Hades, 
as originally conceived, Tuoni is 
described as being himself the leader 
of the dead to the under-world, as 
well as their guardian and governor. 
In the latter capacities he is aided 
by his wife, a hag with hooked, iron- 
pointed fingers and adistorted chin, 
and called in the runes, ironically, 
hyvx emente (the good hostess), the 


asi Rese Re I eee ee ee a 
* This name is perhaps cognate with the root @AN- in Sdvaroc, and cf. the 


ancient Irish iar tuinem (post mortem). 


The Gothic diva, daw (morior), whence 


our die, death, seems to bear the same relation to @AN- that the Ang.-Sax. Tiv 
(still in our Tuesday, T'ivesdeg) does to the Slavonic DAN, day. Tiv is the heavenly 
god, and related to the Sansk. djaus (gen. divas), heaven, Zev, Yedc, divus, deus, 
dies. Grimm also compares Aia (AiFa) with the poet. and Dor. Zijva, Zava, and 
the Etruse. Tina. To return, Tuonela is T'uoni’s home ; Manala (maan ala) that 
which is found under the earth. Castrén says that, owing to the casual identity of 
the local suffix -la with the last syllable of ala, the existence of a deity Mana 
(=Tuoni) has been imagined. ‘The resemblance of Mana to the Lat. manes, and 
Mania (the name of the Etruscan goddess of the dead) is therefore accidental. 
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customary food of her guests being 
frogs and serpents. Tuonen poika,* 
‘the red-cheeked,’ as he is called 
from his blood-thirstiness, is the son 
and assistant of this hateful pair. 
They had also three daughters, the 
first of whom, though wicked, black, 
and small, is memorable as having 
once exhibited kindly feeling, when 
she vainly advised Vzinemdinen to 
give up his expedition to the under- 
world, and not to brave her father’s 
wrath. Charon-like, she ferried the 
hero across the river of Tuonela. 
The black and eyeless Loviatar, the 
second daughter, is described as still 
more hateful. Impregnated by the 
wind, she brought forth the spirits 
of our nine most fatal ailments, 
plague, consumption, &e. The third 
daughter is the goddess of diseases.} 
Where three arms of the hell-river 
meet, a rock uprises, called Kipu- 
kivi, or Kipu-vuori, beneath which 
the spirits of all diseases are im- 
prisoned. The goddess sits on the 
rock, whirls it round like a mill- 
stone, and grinds her subjects until 
they escape and go forth to torture 
mortals—a singular mythe, the 
creator of which was perhaps ac- 
tuated by a certain analogy be- 
tween the fineness of flour-dust and 
the subtle nature of morbific in- 
fluences. 

The idea of a system of future 
rewards and punishments seems 
never to have occurred to the purely 
pagan Finns; and the tone of the 
exhortation delivered by Vaine- 
méinen on returning from the ex- 
—— above referred to, is doubt- 
ess due to the introduction of 
Christianity :-— 


In the course of your existence 
Deal not ill, O sons of mortals, 
With the men whose souls are sinless ; 
Leave the innocent unharmed. 
Evil are the wages paid one 
In the household of Tudéni. 
There is set the couch of sinners ; 
There the bed of evil-doers ; 
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Under stones that burn for ever, 
Under blocks of glowing granite, 
With a coverlet of serpents, 
Of Tudéni’s swarthy reptiles. 


Besides the gods and goddesses, 
there were various spiritual beings 
in whom the Finns believed. The 
Haltiat we have already mentioned 
as the powers presiding over all 
objects in nature. The Tonttu was 
a good-natured, one-eyed brownie, 
or house-spirit. He was held 
in high honour, and offerings of 
broth were made to him every 
morning. Putting a mare’s collar 
on your neck, and walking nine 
times round the church, was a sure 
mode of attracting one to your 
house. They evidently came origi- 
nally from Sweden, where the tomte 
i garden is still believed in. The 
Para also originated in the Swedish 
Bjeran or Bare, a magical three- 
legged being, manufactured in vari- 
ous ways, and which, says Castrén, 
attained life and motion when its 
nossessor, cutting the little finger of 
= left hand, let three drops of 
blood fall on it, at the same time 
pronouncing the proper spell. The 
owner of this being, by fair means 
or foul, had always abundance of 
milk and cheese. The Maahiset 
(maa, earth) are the dwarfs of 
Finnland. They dwell in the earth, 
under trees, stones, and thresholds. 
Though infinitely small, and invisible 
to ordinary mortals, they possess 
human forms. Their tempers are 
irritable, and they punish with 
pimples, ringworm, and other skin 
diseases, those who neglect them at 
bakings, brewings, and entertain- 
ments; who enter new houses with- 
out bowing to the four corners, and 
paying other attentions to the sub- 
terranean inhabitants; or who in 
any wise happen to pollute their 
habitations. The Kirkonweki 
(church-folk), are little misshapen 
beings, who dwell in churches under 
the altars. When their wives are 


* From poika (son) come the Icel. pdki (puer), Swed. pojke (boy), Dan. pog 


(urchin). Hence, perhaps, our Puck. 


See Grimm, D. M., 468. 


+ The Finns regarded almost all diseases as evil spirits: some were formless, 
others had the shapes of animals (e.g., worms), the nine, however, had the forms of 
men. As to the colour of Tuoni’s daughters, the reader may remember that Kali 


(from kala, black), in the Hindu’mythology, sits in judgment on the dead, 


Silius 


Ttalicus also (viii. 116), speaking of Pluto, makes Anna say— 


Nigro forte Jovi, cui tertia regna laborant, 
Atque atri socise thalami nova sacra parabam. 
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in labour, they richly reward any 
female Christian who comes and re- 
lieves the sufferers by laying her 
hand upon them. 

Various beasts and birds were 
held sacred by the Finns. We find 
traces of the aretolatry, or bear- 
worship, once so widely diffused 
through the north. Ohto, the bear, 
was born near the sun and moon, 
on the shoulders of Otava, and 
nursed by the goddess of the forest in 
acradle slung by a band of gold to 
the branch of a budding fir-tree. 
His nurse refused to give him teeth 
until she received his promise to 
abstain from acts of violenee. Ohto, 
as is well known, frequently breaks 
this promise, and the Finnish hunters 
have accordingly been able to re- 
concile their consciences to his de- 
struction. He is called the Apple 
of the Forest, the beautiful Honey- 
claw, the Pride of the Thicket, &c. 
Swift dogs were the offspring of the 
West-wind (Ahava) by Penitar (she- 
whelp), a blind woman in Pohjola, 
just as Achilles’ horses, Xanthos 
and Balios, sprung from Zephyros 
and the harpy Podarge. As to 
birds, the eagle according to some 
traditions, the wild-duck accord- 
ing to others, took part in the crea- 
tion of the world. The North- 
wind, Puhuri, the father of Pak- 
kanen (frost), sometimes, like the 
Eddaic giant, Hresvelgr, was 
imaged as an eagle. The cuckoo, 
also, is held to have fertilized the 
earth by his song. The didapper 
is deemed sacred, because it foresees 
and proclaims the approach of rain. 
The milky way is called linnunrata, 
bird-way, probably from some 
legend, like those of the Swedes 
and Slaves, in which liberated souls 
assume the forms of grey or snowy 
dovelets. Among insects the bees 
—the loyal Musarwm  volucres, 
gathering honey, the 7deia é8wd7 of 
the gods, from flowers and trees, as 


nations. 
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_— gain thought from all things 
air and high—were of course re- 
garded as sacred.* The butterfly 
(Ukon koira, Ukko's dog) seems ap- 
peer to the ruler of heaven. 
We may observe that the Bretons, 
not irreverently, call butterflies 
Seathers from the wings of God. 

In the department of inanimate 
nature certain mountains, rocks, 
lakes, rivers, and springs were held 
especially holy. Among trees, too, 
we find the oak—the dpis iwixopos 
Aws—called in the Kalevala puu 
jumalan, God’s tree. The moun- 
tain-ash, or rowan tree (esculus 
Jovi sacra), is also, even at the 
present day, regarded with reve- 
rence, and peasants plant it gladly 
by their dwellings. The sacred 
treesof Finnland, like many excellent 
persons among ourselves, were by 
no means insensible to the pleasure 
of witnessing the misfortunes of 
those who become sceptical as to 
their divine qualities; and it was 
with full appreciation of this truth 
that the pagan Tavastlanders (as we 
find from a bull of Gregory IX.), 
martyrized certain of their country- 
men who had become converts to 
Christianity, by hunting them to 
death round the trees aforesaid. 

Having now touched on all that 
the Finns held spiritual or sacred, 
we come to consider their giants. 
Respecting these we find nothing in 
Castrén’s work, and the following 
notices are gleaned from Grimm’s 
Teutonic Mythology. The giants of 
Finnland, he observes, are distin- 
guished by their cunning and fero- 
city from the stupid, good-natured 
monsters of Germany and Scandi- 
navia. Soini, for example (who 
seems to be the same as Kullervo, 
the hero of the mournfullest episode 
of the Kalevala), 
when three days old, tore his swad- 
dling-cloth asunder. Sold to a Karelian 
smith, he was told to wait on a child; 


* We find traces of this reverence for bees in the popular creeds of various 


The Welsh tradition is perhaps the most remarkable: ‘The origin of 


bees is from Paradise, and on account of the sin of man they came from thence, 
and God conferred His blessing upon them ; and therefore the mass cannot be sung 
without the wax.’—The Gwentian Code, xxvii., Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
Wales, 1841. 
+ Virgil has— 

Zsculus in primis, que quantum vertice ad awras 

ALtherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 
In the west of Ireland branches of the mountain-ash are sometimes tied round 
churns, to keep the butter from being witched away. 
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but he tore its eyes out, killed it, and 
burnt the cradle. His master then 
ordered him to fence the fields in; but 
he took entire firs and pine-trees, and 
interwove them with serpents. He had 
then to tend the herds: the mistress of 
the house, however, baked a stone in 
his bread [there is a similar incident in 
an Irish legend], whereupon Soini was 
so wrathful that he brought the bears 
and wolves there, who tore her leg and 
destroyed the herds. 


There is something almost touch- 
ing in this old giantess’s recognition 
of the certain triumph of mind over 
the mere size and strength of her 
kindred :— 

A giant-maiden took up in her lap a 
horse, ploughman, and plough. She 
brought them to her mother and asked, 
‘Mother, what sort of a chafer can this 
be, which I found rooting in the earth ? 
The mother said: Take it away, my 
child ; we must leave this land, and they 
will dwell here. 

We have still to describe the 
Finnish heroes: this will be more 
fully done when we analyse the 
Kalevala, which is principally oceu- 
pied with their achievements. We 

ave also to exhibit the Finnish 
cosmogony. This we have deferred 
till now, inasmuch as some traditions 
assert that the world was entirely 
created by the heroes, and all agree 
that these mythic personages had 
much to do with its completeness 
and beauty. 

In general, nations, like men, have 
had their golden age, to which, on 
attaining a certain maturity, they 
look back with pride and longing. 
We all have been in the land which 
Poussin thought of when he carved 
Et in Arcadidé ego upon his shep- 
herd’s tomb ; we all have exulted in 
the remembrance of that ‘wild 
freshness of morning’ for which an 
Irish singer yearned. And so the 
Finnish tribes, whether on the 
barren steppes of Siberia or among 
the moors and morasses of Suomi, 
take delight in repeating runes about 
their golden age, when the mill- 
grist was gold, the oaks dripped 
honey, and the rivers flowed with 
milk; when sickness and famine 
were unknown; when all men were 
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God-fearing and pure, wise, large, 
(like Hercules and Sigurdr), strong, 
and prosperous. Then lived the 
heroes who have now quite disap- 
— from the world. They ranked 

tween gods and men, and gained 
their glory not only by their valour 
and warlike deeds, but also by their 
wisdom, their magical power, their 
skill in song, and their dexterity in 
smiths’ work and other handicrafts. 
The women, too, of this race excelled 
in strength and bravery. 

As to the origin of these heroes, 
the Esthonians consider them the 
sons of the Supreme Deity, begotten 
before the creation of the world, 
and dwelling with their Father in 
his heavenly home. The Finns 
Proper, however, regard Vzine- 
méinen and Ilmarinen, their prin- 
cipal heroes, as the offspring of a 
celestial virgin named Ilmatar, im- 
pregnated by the wind* when air 
(ima), light, and water were the 
only non-spiritual existences. And 
now, as the Esthonian and Finnish 
cosmogonic mythes are mutually 
illustrative, we shall quote them 
both, and first the Esthonian :— 


Vanna issa [the Supreme Being] 
abode in his lofty heaven: the holy 
sun was splendid in his hall. He had 
created the herves in order to avail him- 
self of their counsel, their art, and their 
strength. The eldest among them was 
Vannemuine (Veinemiinen). God had 
created him old, with grey hair and 
beard, and had endowed him with the 
wisdom of age; but his heart was 
young, and he possessed the gift of 
poetry and song. Vanna issa availed 
himself of the hero’s wise advice, and 
when cares darkened his brow, Vanne- 
muine played before him on his won- 
drous harp, and sang him his delightful 
songs. ‘The second hero was Ilmarine, 
in the prime of life and manly strength, 
with wisdom on his forehead and medi- 
tation in his eyes. To him the gift of 
art was given. The third was Lemme- 
kiine [the Finnish Lemminkeinen], a 
sprightly youth, full of freaks, ever 
joyous, and disposed to all manner of 
wantonness. Others, like Vibboane, the 
strong archer, are less noteworthy. All, 
however, regarded themselvesas brothers, 
and the Ancient Father called them his 
children. Their abode was Kalleve. 


* We now see the contradictions in which we should be involved were we to 


hold with some authors that the heroes were the sons of a giant Kaleva. 


Their 


abode Kalevala simply means Hero-home, and is derived from kaleva, heroic, 


cognate with the Turkish dlep, hero. 
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Now the Ancient Father rose up be- 
fore the heroes, and said, ‘In my wisdom 
have I determined to create the world.’ 
The heroes were surprised, and looked 
up at him, and said, ‘What thou in 
thy wisdom hast determined, cannot be 
evil.” And whilst they slept, he made 
the world; and when they awoke, they 
rubbed their eyes and were astonished at 
the work. But the Ancient Father was 
wearied with the toil of creating the 
world, and he laid himself down to rest. 
Then Ilmarine took a piece of his best 
steel, and hammered it out into a vault, 
and strained this like a tent over the 
earth,” and nailed thereon the silver 
stars and the moon; and from the 
Ancient Father's porch he took the light, 
and fastened it to the tent with a mar- 
vellous mechanism, so that it rose and 
descended of itself. Full of gladness, 
Vannemuine seized his harp, and chanted 
a song of exultation, and sprang upon 
the earth ; and the singing-birds fol- 
lowed him; and where his bounding 
foot touched the earth, flowers bur- 
geoned forth; and where he sang, 
seated on a stone, trees grew forth, and 
the singing-birds perched upon them, 
and accompanied his song. And Lem- 
mekiine roved about, rejoicing, through 
the woods and on the heights; and 
Vibboane tried his bow. The Ancient 
Father was wakened by the noise, and 
marvelled how the world had become 
other than he had made it; and he 
said to the heroes, ‘It is well, my 
children, J had created the world a 
rough clod: it is for you to make it 
beautiful. And soon will I people the 
world with all manner of beasts, and 
then will I create men who shall rule 
the world ; but man I will make feeble, 
so that he may not boast of his strength. 
And ye shall befriend mankind, and 
mingle with them, so that a race may 
arise that shall not so easily succumb to 
evil; for Evil I must not and cannot 
destroy, because it is the measure and 
goad of Good.’ 


The cosmogonic mythe of the 
Finns Proper is less Hebraic, more 
obscure, and evidently much older. 
The notion of a naniiine egg, with 
its power of self-development, which 
we had hitherto conceived peculiar 
to the Hindu, Chinese, Persian, and 
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Pheenician systems,+ has been lost 
by all the Ugrian tribes, except the 
sthonians and the Finns. No 
trace thereof is discoverable among 
the neighbouring Slavonic and 
Scandinavian populations ; and the 
mythe may fairly be deemed a relic 
of the earliest Asiatic life of the 
Ugrian races. It is contained in 
the first rune of the Kalevala 
(2nd ed., Schiefner’s translation, vv. 
103—288), and to this effect :— 


Often have I heard them saying, 

Oft in song I’ve heard them chanting : 
Singly draw the nights anear us ; 
Singly dawn the days upon us ; 

Singly too was Veinemébinen, 

Speaker, he, of spells forever, 

Born of her that was his mother, 

Her the Daughter of the Breezes. 

Virgin was the Breezes’ Daughter, 
She, fair Daughter of Creation. 

Long she bore her lone existence, 
All the time her life unwedded, 
In the long abode of breezes, 

On the level-beaten regions. 

There her life was very lonely, 
Void of pleasantness her being, 
Evermore alone to tarry, 

Thus in maidenhood to dwell there, 
In the long abode of breezes, 
In the far-spread desolation. 

Downward then the maiden floated, 
Sank upon the waves of water, 
On the ridges clear of ocean, 
On the desert far-extended. 
Then a storm-wind ’gan to gather, 
Fiercely from the east a tempest, 
Drove the deep to savage foaming, 
So that madly leapt the billows. 

Then the storm-wind rocked the 

maiden : 

With her played the ocean-billow, 
On the azure water- ridges, 
On the snowy-wreathéd brine-floods ; 
And the storm-wind blew her pregnant, 
And the ocean gave her fulness. 

Then the hardness of her body, 
And her pregnancy and sorrow, 

Seven hundred years she suffered ; 
Suffered ages nine of mortals— 

Still the child unborn remaineth, 
Forth to light she cannot bring him. 

As the Mother of the Waters 
To the east and west she swimmeth, 
Northward now and now to southward, 
Aye, to all the sides of heaven, 


* So in the Kalevala, Ilmarinen is said to have forged the heavenly vault, ‘ the 
roof of the breezes,’ so well that neither trace of tongs nor mark of hammer was 


perceptible thereon. 


This, however, as Castrén suggests, 1s probably only a rheto- 


rical mode of expressing the hero’s great skilfulness. 
+ The North-American Indians, in their picture-writing, represented the Great 


Spirit ‘as an egg, with points projecting To the four winds of the heavens.’ 


See 


Mr. Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, which poem seems to have derived style as 
well as metre from the German or Swedish translation of the Kalevala. 
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Anguished by the storm-wind’s off- 
spring, 

By her body’s sore affliction : 

Still the babe unborn remaineth, 

Forth to light she cannot bring him. 

Softly then to weep beginning, 
Mournful words the maiden speaketh : 
* Woe is me so evil-fated ! 

Woe is me that I have wandered ! 

What a waste is here around me! 

Ah that from the air [ wended ! 

That the storm-wind here should rock 
me, 

That the billow should caress me, 

On the wide-spread ways of water, 

On the far extended brine-floods ! 

It were better were I only 

Still the Virgin of the Breezes, 

Than to reign in these strange regions 

As the Mother of the Waters. 

Very painful here is motion, 

Here my life is cold and dreary, 

Thus to bide within the billows, 

In the waters thus to wander! 

‘Ukko, thou, the god above me, 
Bearer, thou, of all the heavens ! 
Hither come, for thou art needed, 
Hither come, for now I call thee! 
Take the maiden from her torment, 
From her sorrow free the virgin ! 
Come forthwith, and hasten hither, 
Hither where thy love is longed for !’ 

Little time had gone for ever, 

Scarce had flown away a moment, 
Lo! a wild-duck hastened thither, 
Thither flew the beauteous birdie, 
Seeking for her nest a station, 

Seeking where to fix her dwelling. 

East she went, and then to westward : 

Northwards now she flies, and south- 
wards : 

No such place can she discover, 

Not the very vilest station 

Where her nest may be upbuilded, 

And her homestead be established. 

Flying slowly, gazing round her, 

Then she pondered and considered : 

‘If I have my house in storm-wind, 

If my dwelling be on brine-floods, 

Soon the blast will break my dwelling, 

Fast and far the waves will bear it.’ 

Then the Mother of the Ocean, 

She, fair Daughter of the Breezes, 

Raised her knees from out the billows, 

Raised ber shoulders from the brine- 
flood, 

Where the bird a nest might build her, 

Where she might remain in quiet. 

Then the beautiful bird, the wild-duck, 

Sailing slowly, gazing round her, 
Sees the Water-mother’s knee-cap 
On the azure ocean-ridges ; 

Takes it for a meadow-hillock, 
Deems it turf so fresh and dewy. 

Flying thither, long she hovers, 
Now upon the knee alighteth, 

Quickly there her nest she buildeth, 
Golden eggs therein she layeth : 
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Golden eggs a good half-dozen, 
But the seventh egg was iron. 

On the eggs she bideth brooding, 
Seon she warms the maiden’s knee-cap: 
Broods one day and then another, 

Also for a third she broodeth. 

Now the Water-mother marketh— 
She, fair Daughter of the Breezes, 
Feels that it is growing warmer, 
That her skin is being heated— 
Now she thinks her knee is burning, 
And that all her veins are melting. 

Suddenly her knees she stirreth, 
Shakes her limbs with vehement motion, 
Fall the eggs within the water, 

Fall within the floods of ocean : 
Neath the floods they break in pieces, 
And they dash themselves in fragments ; 
And the pieces in the water, 

Sunk in slime they do not perish, 

But are beauteously transfigured, 

Fair the forms of all the fragments ! 


Here, apparently, occurs an omis- 
sion, or else two inconsistent runes 
have been united. Henceforward 
only one egg is mentioned. 


From the egg-shell’s under portion, 
See, the lower earth-vault groweth ! 
From the egg-shell’s upper section, 
See, upsoars the arch of heaven ! 
All the egg contains of yellow 
As the dear sun brightly hbeameth : 
What besides is white within it 
Softly shines the moon in heaven : 
What within the egg is clearness 
All becomes the stars in heaven : 
What within the egg is darkness 
Changes to the breezy cloud-land. 
Fast and fast the time is flying: 
On and on the years go ever, 
By the young sun’s royal radiance, 
By the young moon’s silver shining : 
Ever swam the Water-mother, 
She, fair Daughter of the Breezes, 
On the slumber-silent billows, 
On the misty ocean- barrens, 
And before her lay the brine-floods, 
And behind, the light of heaven. 
Now, when nine long years were end- 
ing, 
Towards the tenth return of summer, 
From the sea her head she heaveth, 
And her brow from out the billows. 
Now beginneth her creation : 
Bringing-forth she now commences 
On the ridges clear of ocean, 
On the levels wide of billows. 
Wheresoe’er her hand she raiseth, 
There uprise the rocky headlands : 
Where upon a foot she pauseth, 
Lo! the fish-garths fast are hollowed : 
Where she dives beneath the water, 
Sink the darkling sea-abysses. 
Wheresoe’er her hips she turneth, 
There appear the level beaches : 
Where her steps to land she bendeth, 
There come forth the salmon-hollows: 
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Where nigh land her head she bringeth, 

Broadly grow the bights of ocean. 
Further yet from land she swimmeth, 

Rests a little on the ridges ; 

Then the wild sea-crags she fashions, 

Reefs that to the eye are hidden, 

Where the ships are often shattered, 

Where the sailors’ lives are ended. 
Fashioned now are all the islands; 

Tn the sea the cliffs are root-fast ; 

Firmly fixed the breezes’ pillars ; 

Field and plain already fashioned ; 

Shining stones upon them scattered ; 

Rocks already furrowed finely ; 

But the singer Veineemiinen 

Is unborn, and so abideth. 


No power save his own can 
bring him forth to the light for 
which he longs. His mother fails : 
the sun, the moon, and Otava, the 
greatest of material beings, fail also. 
At last, strong in his self-reliance, 
this future poet, sage, and warrior 
liberates himself; helps to clothe 
the earth in material beauty, and 
to free it from the shadow of its 
early rankness: dwells in Kalevala, 
the land of heroes ; strives for the 
hand of a beautiful virgin, but fails, 
though for her sake he descends 
into the under-world, and after- 
wards dares a giant in his grave. 
Nowisedisheartened, he builds ships, 
fashions harps, cures diseases, slays 
wild beasts, fills the soul of his 


* The native name of Finnland, 
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people with song and wisdom. As- 
sisted by two other heroes he suc- 
cessfully warrays Pohjola, the land 
of mist and darkness—the Turan 
of the Finnish Iran—and thereby 
establishes for ever the happiness of 
his country. At last, aa his 
work is done, when the Virgin’s child 
is crowned the King of Karelia, 
perceiving that 
The old order changeth, yielding place 

to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt 

the world, 
the pagan hero, chanting a mystic 
song, sails away to an island be- 
tween earth and heaven. 

Then the aged Veinemiinen, 

With his swollen sails resounding, 

In his shining ship of copper, 

In his galley made of metal, 

Sought the higher earthly regions 

And the lower realms of heaven, 

There his galley gained the haven ; 

There abode the Ship and Hero : 

But he left his harp behind him, 

Left his music sweet in Suomi, * 

For the people’s joy eternal— 

Noble song for sons of Finnland. 


So ends the Kalevala, together 
with these notes on the mythology 
of the ancient people by whom that 
poem was produced. 

Macc DA cCHERDA. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


A Tale of the Car. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ &e. 


—_—— 


Cuapter XVII. 
OMAR PASHA, 


c is high noon, and not a sound, 
save the occasional snort of an 
impatient steed, is to be heard 
throughout the lines. Picketed in 
rows, the gallant little chargers of 
the Turkish cavalry are dozing 
away the hours between morning 
and evening feed. The troopers 
themselves are smoking and sleep- 
ing in their tents; here and there 
may be seen a devout Mussulman 
rostrate on his prayer-carpet, his 
ace turned towards Mecca, and 
his thoughts wholly abstracted from 
all worldly considerations. Ill fed 
and worse paid, they are neverthe- 
less a brawny, powerful race, their 
broad rounded shoulders, _ bull- 
necks, and bowed legs denoting 
strength rather than activity ; whilst 
their high features and marked 
swarthy countenances betray at once 
their origin, sprung from generations 
of warriors who once threatened 
to overwhelm the whole Western 
world in a tide that has now been 
long since at the ebb. Patient are 
they of hardship, and devoted to 
the Sultan and their duty, made 
for soldiers and nothing else, with 
their fierce, dogged resolution, and 
their childish obedience and sim- 
plicity. Hand in hand, two of 
them are strolling leisurely through 
the lines to release a restive little 
horse who has got inexplicably en- 
tangled in his own and his neigh- 
bour’s picket-ropes, and is fighting 
his way out of his difficulty with 
teeth and hoofs. They do not 
hurry themselves, but converse 
peacefully as they pace along. 

‘Is it true, Mustapha, that 
Giaours are still coming to join 
our Bey? The Padisha* is indeed 
gracious to these sons of perdition.’ 

‘It is true, Jhanum ;¢ may Allah 
confound them !’ replies Mustapha, 
spitting in parenthesis between his 
teeth : ‘ but they have brave hearts, 


these Giaours, and cunning heads, 
moreover, for their own devices. 
What good Moslem would have 
thought of sending his commands 
by wire, faster than they could be 
borne by the horses of the Prophet?’ 

‘Magic!’ argues the other 
trooper; ‘black, unholy magic! 
There is but one Allah!’ 

‘What filth are you eating?’ 
answers Mustapha, who is of a 

ractical turn of mind. ‘Have not 

myself seen the wire and thie post, 
and do I not know that the 
Padishah sends his commands to 
the Ferik-Pasha by the letters he 
writes with his own hand ?” 

‘But you have never seen the 
letter,’ urges his comrade, ‘ though 
you have ridden a hundred times 
under the lines.’ 

‘Oh, mule-head and son of a jack- 
ass!’ retorts Mustapha, ‘do you 
not know that the letter flies so fast 
along the wire, that the eye of man 
cannot perceive it? They are dogs 
and accursed, theseGiaours; but, by 
my head, they are very foxes in wit.’ 

‘I will defile their graves,’ ob- 
serves his comrade; and forthwith 
they proceed to release the en- 
tangled charger, who has by this 
time nearly eaten his ill-starred 
neighbour; and I overhear this 
philosophical disquisition, as I pro- 
ceed for orders to the Green Tent 
of Iskender Bey, commandant of 
the small force of cavalry attached 
to Omar Pasha’s army in Bulgaria. 

As I enter the tent, I perceive 
two men seated in grave discussion, 
whilst a third stands upright in a 
respectful attitude. A chaoosh, or 
serjeant, is walking a magnificently- 
caparisoned bay Arab up and down 
just beyond the tent-pegs; while 
an escort of lancers, with two or 
three more led-horses and a brace 
of English pointers, are standing 
a few paces off. The upright figure, 


* The Sultan. 
+ Oh my soul! a colloquial term equivalent to the French ‘ Mon cher.’ 
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though dressed in a Turkish uni- 
form, with a red fez or skull-cap, I 
have no difficulty in recognising as 
Victor de Rohan. He grasps my 
hand as I pass, and whispers a few 
words in French while I salute 
Iskender Bey and await his orders. 

My chief is more than three parts 
drunk. He has already finished 
the best portion of a bottle of 
brandy, and is all for fighting, right 
or wrong, as, to do him justice, ishis 
invariable inclination. To and fro 
he waves his half-grizzled head, 
and sawing the air with his right 
hand, mutilated of half its fingers 
by the blow of a Russian sabre, he 
repeats in German— 

‘But the attack! Excellency; 
the attack! when will you let me 
loose with my cavalry? The 
attack! Excellency ; the attack !’ 

The person he addresses looks at 
him with a half-amused, half-pro- 
voked air, and then glancing at 
Victor, breaks into a covert smile, 
which he conceals by bending over 
a map that is stretched before him. 
I have ample time to study his 
eee and to wonder why I 
should have a sort of vague impres- 
sion that I have seen that counte- 
nance before. 

He is a spare, sinewy man, above 
the middle height, with his figure 
developed and toughened by con- 
stant exercise. An excellent horse- 
man, a practised shot, an adept at 
all field-sports, he looks as if no 
labour would tire him, no hardships 
affect his vigour or his health. His 
small head is set on his shoulders 
in the peculiar manner that always 
denotes physical strength ; and his 
well-cut features would be hand- 
some, were it not for a severe and 
somewhat caustic expression which 
mars the beauty of his countenance. 
His deep-set eye is very bright and 
keen ; its glance seems accustomed 
to command, and also to detect 
falsehood under a threefold mask. 
He has not dealt half a lifetime 
with Asiatics to fail in acquiring 
that useful knack. He wears his 
beard and moustache short and 
close; they are 

Grizzled here and there, 
But more with toil than age, 
and add to his soldierlike exterior. 
His dress is simple enough : it con- 
sists of a close-fitting, dark-green 
VOL, LV. NO. CCCXXIX. 
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frock, adorned only with the order 
of the Medjidjie, high-riding boots, 
and a crimson fez. A carved 
Turkish sabre hangs from his belt, 
and a double-barrelled gun of 
English workmanship is thrown 
across his knees. As he looks up 
from his map, his eye rests on me, 
and he asks Victor in German, 
‘ Who is that?’ 

‘ An Englishman who has joined 
your Excellency’s force as an Inter- 
preter,’ answers my friend, ‘ and 
who is now attached to Iskender 
Bey. I believe the Bey can give a 
good account of his gallantry on 
more than one occasion.’ 

‘The Bey,’ thus appealed to, 
musters up a drunken smile, and 
observes, ‘ A good swordsman, your 
Excellency, and a man of many 
languages. Sober too,’ he adds, 
shaking his head, ‘ sober as a Mus- 
sulman, the first quality in a 
soldier.’ 

His Excellency smiles again at 
Victor, who presents me in due 
form, not forgetting to mention my 
name. 

The great man almost starts. 
He fixes on me that glittering eye 
which seems to look through me. 
‘Where did you acquire your know- 
ledge of languages ¥’ heasks. ‘M 
aide-de-camp informs me you spea 
Hungarian even better than you do 
Turkish.’ 

‘I travelled much in Hungary as 
a boy, Excellency,’ was my reply. 
‘Victor de Rohan is my earliest 
friend : I was a child scarcely out of 
the nursery when I first made his 
acquaintance at Edeldorf.’ 

A gleam of satisfaction passed 
over his Excellency’sface. ‘Strange, 
strange, he muttered, ‘how the 
wheel turns ;’ and then pulling out 
a small steel purse, but slenderly 
garnished, he selected from a few 
other coins an old silver piece, worn 
quite smooth and bent double. 
‘Do you remember that?’ said he, 
placing it in my hand. 

The gipsy-troop and the deserter 
flashed across me at once. I was 
so confused at my own stupidity in 
not having recognised him sooner, 
that I could only stammer out, 
*‘ Pardon, your Excellency,—so long 
ago—a mere child.’ 

He grasped my hand warmly. 
‘Egerton,’ said he, ‘boy as you 

-NN 
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were, there was heart and honour 
im your deed. Subordinate as I 
then was, I swore never to forget 
wt. I never have forgotten it. You 
have madea friend for life in Omar 
Pasha.’ 

I could only bow my thanks, and 
the General added, ‘Come to me at 
head-quarters this afternoon. I 
will see what can be done for you.’ 

* But, Excellency, I cannot spare 
him,’ interposed Iskender Bey. ‘I 
have here an English officer, the 
‘bravest of the brave, but so stupid 
I cannot understand a word he 
says. I had rather be without 
sword or lance than lose my Inter- 
preter. And then, Excellency, the 
attack to morrow—the attack !’ 

Omar Pasha rose to depart. ‘I 
will send him back this evening 
with despatches,’ said he, saluting 
his host in the Turkish fashion, 
touching first the heart, then the 
mouth, then the forehead—acourtes 
which the old fire-eaterreturned wit 
a ludicrous attempt at solemnity. 

‘De Rohan,’ he added, ‘stay 
here to carry out the orders I have 
given you. As soon as your friend 
ean be spared from the Bey, bring 
him over with you, to remain at 
head-quarters. Salaam!’ And the 
General was on his horse and away 
long before the Turkish guard 
could get under arms to pay him 
the proper compliments, leaving 
Iskender Bey to return to his 
brandy-bottle, and my old friend 
Victor to make himself comfortable 
in my tent, and smoke a quiet 
ehibouque with me whilst we related 
all that had passed since we met. 

Victor was frank and merry as 
usual, spoke unreservedly of his 
Liaison with Princess Vocqsal, and 
the reasons which had decided him 
on seeing a campaign with the 
Turkish army against his natural 
enemies, the Russians. 

‘I likeit, moncher,’ said he, puffing 
at his chibouque, and talking in the 
mixture of French and English 
which seemed his natural language, 
and in which he always affirmed he 
thought. ‘There is liberty, there is 
excitement, there is the chance of 
distinction ; and above all, there are 
no women. It suits my temperament, 
mon cher: voyez-vous, je suis philo- 
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sophe. I like to change my bivouac 
day by day, to attach myself to m 
horses, to have no tie but that whic 
binds me to my sabre, no anxieties 
but for what y shall get to eat. 
The General does all the thinking— 
= ! he does it & merveille; and 
—why, I laugh and I ride away. 
Fill my chibouque again, and hand 
me that flask; I think there is a 
drop left init. Your health, Vere, 
mon enfant, and vive la guerre !” 

‘ Vive la guerre! repeated ; 
but the words stuck in my throat, 
for I had already seen something of 
the miseries brought by war into a 
peaceful country, and [ could not 
look upon the struggle in which we 
were engaged with quite as much 
indifference as my volatile friend. 

‘And you, Vere,’ he resumed, 
after draining the flask, ‘I heard 
you were with us weeks ago; but I 
nave been absent from my chief on 
a reconnaissance, so I never could 
get an opportunity of beating u 
your quarters. That on eart 
wrought you out here, my quiet, 
studious friend ?” 

I could not have told him the 
truth to save my life. Any one but 
him, for I always fancied she looked 
on him with favouring eyes, so I 
gave two or three false reasons in- 
stead of the real one. 

‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘ everything was 
so changed after my poor father’s 
death, and Alton was so dull, and I 
had no profession, no object in life, 
so I thought I might see a little 
soldiering. When they found I 
could speak Turkish, or rather when 
I told them so, they gave me every 
facility at the War-oflice ; so I got 
a pair of jack-boots and a revolver, 
and here i am.” 

* But Omar will make you some- 
thing better than an interpreter,’ 
urged Victor. ‘We must get you 
over to head-quarters, Vere. Men 
rise rapidly in these days; next 
campaign you might have a brigade, 
and the following one a division. 
This war will last for years; you 


_ are fit for something better than a 


Tergyman.’* 

‘I think so too,’ I replied; 
‘ though, truth to tell, when I came 
out here I was quite satisfied with 
my present position, and only 


* An Interpreter. 
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thirsted for the excitement of action. 
But this soldiering grows upon one, 
Vietor, does it not? Yet 1 am loth 
to leave Iskender too; the old Lion 
stretched me his paw when I had 
no friends in Turkey, and I believe 
I am useful to him. At least I 
must stay with him now, for we 
shall be engaged before long, I can 
tell you that.’ 

‘Tant mieux,’ retorted Victor, 
with flashing eyes; ‘old Brandy- 
face will ram his cavalry into it if 
he gets a chance. Don’t let him 
ride too far forward himself, Vere, 
if you can help it, as he did when he 
cut his own way through that troop 
of hussars, and gave them another 
example of the stuff the Poles are 
made of. The Moscov nearly had 
him that time, though. It was then 
he lost the use of half his fingers, 
and got that crack over the head 
which has been an excuse for drunk- 
enness ever since.’ 

‘Drunk or sober,’ I replied, ‘ he 
is the best cavalry officer we have ; 
but make yourself comfortable, 
Victor, as well as you can. I re- 
commend you to sleep on my divan 
for an hour or two; something tells 
me we shall advance to-night. To- 
morrow, old friend, you and I may 
sleep on a harder bed.’ 

‘ Vive la guerre !’ replied Victor, 
gaily as before; but ere I had 
buckled on my sabre to leave the 
tent, the chibouque had fallen from 
his lips, and he was fast asleep. 

My grey Arab, ‘Injour,* was 
saddled and fastened to a lance; 
my faithful Bold, who had accom- 
panied me through all my wander- 
ings, and who had taken an extra- 
ordinary liking for his equine 
companion, ‘was ready to be my 
escort ; a revolver was in my holster- 
pipe, a hunch of black bread in my 
wallet, and with my sabre by my 
side, and a pretty accurate idea of 
my route, I experienced a feeling of 
light-heartedness and independence 
to which I had long been a stranger. 
Poor Bold enjoyed his master’s 
society all the more that, in de- 
ference to Moslem prejudices, I had 
now banished him from my tent, 
and consigned him to the company 
of my horses. He gambolled about 
me, whilst my snorting horse, shak- 


* The Pearl. 
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ing his delicate head, struck play- 
fully at him with his forefeet, as the 
bounded in front of him. Bad 
horseman as I always was, yet in a 
—- demi-pique ish saddle, 
with broad shovel stirrups and a 
severe Turkish bit, I felt thoroughly 
master of the animal I bestrode, 
and I keenly enjoyed the sensation. 
‘Injour’ was indeed a pearl of his 
race. Beautiful as a star, wiry and 
ful as a deer, he looked all over 

the priceless child of the desert, 
whose blood had come down to him 
from the very horses of the Prophet, 
unstained through a hundred gene- 
rations. Mettle, courage, and en- 
durance were apparent in the smooth 
satin skin, the flat sinewy legs, the 
full muscular neck, broad forehead, 
shapely muzzle, wide red nostril, 
pee ears, and game wild eye. 

e could gallop on mile after mile, 
hour een — a stride un- 
varying and apparently untiring as 
dedeaaiios nor though he had a 
heavy man on his back did his pulses 
seem to beat higher, or his breath 
come quicker, when he arrived at 
the head-quarters of the Turkish 
army, than when he had left my 
own tent an hour and a half earlier, 
the intervening time, much to poor 
Bold's distress, having been spent 
ata gallop. There was evidently a 
stir in Omar /Pasha’s quarters. 
Turkish officers were goimg and 
coming with an eagerness and 
alacrity by no means natural to those 
functionaries. An English horse, 
looking very thin and uncomfort- 
able, was being led away from the 
tént, smoking from the speed at 
which he had been ridden. The 
sentry alone was ene: | unmoved 
aud apathetic: a devout Mussulman, 
to him destiny was destiny, and 
there an end. Had the enemy ap- 
peared forty thousand strong, sweep- 
ing over his very camp, he would 
have fired his musket leisurely ; in 
all probability it would not have 

one off the first time, and awaited 
is fate, calmly observing, ‘Kismet !f 
there is but one Allah!’ 

More energetic spirits are fortu- 
nately within those green canvas 
walls ; for there sits Omar Pasha, 
surrounded by the gallant little 
band of foreigners, chiefly Eng- 


t Destiny. 
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lishmen, who never wavered or 
hesitated for an instant, however 
desperate the task to be undertaken, 
and whom, it is but justice to say, 
the Turks were always ready to 
follow to the death. Very different 
is the expression on each counte- 
nance, for a council of war is sitting, 
and to-day will decide the fate of 
many a grey-coated Moscov and 
many a turbaned servant of the 
Prophet. A Russian prisoner has 
moreover just been brought in, and 
my arrival is sufficiently opportune 
to interpret, with the few words of 
Russian I have already picked up, 
between the unfortunate man and 
his captors. If he prove to be a 
spy, as is more than suspected, may 

eaven have mercy on him, for the 
Turk will not. 

Omar Pasha’s brow is contracted 
and stern. He vouchsafes me no 
look or sign of recognition as he bids 
me ask the prisoner certain perti- 
nent questions on which life and 
death depend. 

‘What is the strength of the 
corps to which you belong ?’ 

he man answers doggedly and 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
* Twenty leontanh bayonets.’ 

Omar Pasha compares his answer 
with a paper he holds in his hand. 
I fancy he sets his teeth a little 
tighter, but otherwise he moves not 
a muscle of his countenance. 

‘At what distance from the 
Danube did you leave your Gene- 
ral’s head-quarters ?’ 

The prisoner pretends not to un- 
derstand. My limited knowledge 
of his language obliges me to put 
the question in an involved form, 
and he seems to take time to con- 
sider his answer. There is nothing 
about the man to distinguish him 
from the common Russian soldier— 
a mere military serf. Heis dressed 
in the long, shabb y, grey coat, the 
greasy boots, and = a low over- 
hanging brow, a thoroughly Cal- 
nuk cast of features, and an in- 
tensely stupid expression of coun- 
tenance; but I remark that his 
hands, which are nervously pressed 
together, are white and slender, and 
his feet are much too small for their 
huge shapeless coverings. : 

His axe glitters as he steals a look 
at the General, whilst he answers, 
* Not more than an hour and a half.’ 
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Again Omar consults his paper, 
and a gleam passes over his face 
like that of a chess-player who has 
checkmated his adversary. 

‘ One more question,’ he observes, 
courteously, ‘ and I will trouble you 
no longer. What force of artil- 
lery is attached to your General's 
corps d'armée ? 

‘Eight batteries of field-cannon 
and four troops of horse-artillery,’ 
replies the prisoner, this time with- 
out a moment’s hesitation ; but the 
sweat breaks out on his forehead, 
for he is watching Omar Pasha’s 
countenance, and he reads ‘death’ 
on that impassable surface. 

‘It is sufficient, gentlemen,’ ob- 
serves the General to the officers 
who surround him. ‘Let him be 
taken to the rear of the encamp- 
ment and shot forthwith.’ 

The prisoner’s lip quivers ner- 
vously, but he shows extraordinary 
pluck, and holds himself upright, as 
if on parade. 

‘Poor devil!’ says a hearty voice 
in English ; and turning round, I see 
a good-looking, broad-shouldered 
Englishman, in the uniform of a 
brigadier, who is watching the pri- 
soner with an air of pity and curio- 
sity approaching the ludicrous. 
‘ Excellence,’ says he, in somewhat 
broken German, ‘ will you not send 
him tome? I will undertake that 
he spreads no false reports about the 
camp. I will answer for his safety 
in my hands; he must not be per- 
mitted to communicate with any 
one, even by signs; but it is a pity 
to shoot him, is it not ?’ 

‘I would do much to oblige you, 
Brigadier,’ replied Omar, with 
frank courtesy ; ‘ but you know the 
custom of war. I cannot in this 
instance depart from it—no, not even 
to oblige a friend ;’ he smiled, as he 
spoke, and added in Turkish to 
an officer who stood beside him, 
‘March him out, and see it done 
immediately. And now, gentlemen,’ 
he proceeded, ‘ we will arrange the 
plan of attack. Mr. Egerton, your 
despatches are ready; let them 
reach Iskender Bey without delay. 
There will be work for us all to- 
morrow.’ 

At these words a buzz of satisfac- 
tion filled the tent; not an officer 
there but was determined to win his 
way to distinction, cotite qui cotte. 
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I felt I had received my dismissal, 

and bowed myself out. As I left 

the tent, I encountered the unfortu- 

nate Russian prisoner marching dog- 

gedly under escort to the place of 
oom. 

When he caught sight of me, he 
made a mechanical motion with his 
fettered hand, as though to raise it 
to his cap, and addressed me in 
French, of which language he had 
hitherto affected the most profound 
ignorance. 

‘Comrade,’ said he, ‘ order these 
men to give me five minutes. We 


are both soldiers; you shall do me - 


a favour.’ 

I spoke to the ‘ mulazim’* who 
commanded the guard. He pointed 
out an open space on which we were 
entering, and observed, ‘The Moscov 
has reached his resting-place at last. 
Five minutes are soon gone. What 
am I, that I should disobey the 


Tergyman? Be it on my _ head, 
Effendi.’ 
The Russian became perfectly 


composed. At my desire his arms 
were liberated, and the first use he 
made of his freedom was to shake 
me cordially by the hand. 

‘Comrade,’ said he, in excellent 
French and with the refined tone of 
an educated man, ‘ we are enemies, 
but we are soldiers. We are civi- 
lized men among barbarians ; above 
all, we are Christians among In- 
fidels. Swear to me by the faith 
we both worship that you will fulfil 
my last request.’ 

His coolness at this trying moment 
brought the tears into my eyes, 
promised to comply with his demand, 
so far as my honour as a soldier 
would permit me. 

Hehad stood unmovedsurrounded 
by enemies, he had heard his death- 
warrant without shrinking for an in- 
stant; but my sympathy unmanned 
him, and it was ith a broken voice 
and moistened eyes that he pro- 
ceeded. 

‘Iam not what I seem. I hold 
a commission in the Russian army. 
Disguised as a private soldier, I 
crossed the river of my own free 
will. I have sacrificed myself will- 
ingly for my country and my Czar. 

e will know it, and my cake 
will be promoted. The favour I ask 
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you is no trifling one.’ He took a 
small amulet from his neck as he 
spoke; it was the image of his 
patron saint, curiously wrought in 
gold. ‘ Forward this tomy mother, 
she is the one I love best on earth. 
Mother,’ he repeated, in a low, heart 
breaking voice, ‘could you but see 
me now !’ 

I had fortunately a memorandum- 
book in my pocket. I tore out a 
leaf and ‘handed him a pencil. He 
thanked me with such a look of 
gratitude as I never saw before on 
mortal face, wrote a few lines, 
wrapped the amulet in the paper, 
and inscribed on it the direction, 
with a hand far steadier than my 
own. As he gave it me, the mulazim 
coolly observed, ‘ Effendi! the time 
has expired,’ and ordered his men 
to ‘fallin.’ The Russian squeezed 
my hand, and drew himself up 
—— to his full height, whilst 

is eye kindled and the colour came 
once more into his cheek. As I 
mounted my horse, he saluted me 
with the grave courteous air with 
which a man salutes an antagonist 
in a duel. 

I could not bear to see him die. 
I went off at a gallop, but I had not 
gone two hundred paces before I 
heard the rattle of some half-dozen 
muskets. I pulled up short and 
turned round. Some inexplicable 
fascination forced me to look. The 
white smoke was floating away. I 
heard the ring of the men’s ramrods 
as they reloaded; and where the 
Russian had stood erect and chival- 
rous while he bid me his last fare- 
well, there was nothing now but a 
wisp of grey cloth upon the ground. 

Sick at heart, I rode on at a walk, 
with the bridle on my horse’s neck, 
But a soldier’s feelings must not in- 
terfere with duty. despatches 
had to be delivered immediately, 
and soon I was once more speeding 
away as fast as I had come. An 
hour’s gallop braced my nerves and 
warmed the biood about my heart. 
As I gave Injour a moment’s breath- 
ing time, I summoned fortitude to 
read the Russian’s letter. My 
scholarship was more than sufficient 
to master its brief contents. It was 


addressed to the Countess D——, 
and consisted but of these few words: 
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‘Console thyself, my mother ; I die 
in the true faith.’ 

He was a gallant man and a good. 
«If this is the stuff our enemies are 
made of,’ thought I, as I urged 
Injour' once more to his speed, 
‘there is, indeed—as Omar Pasha 
told us to-day—there is, indeed, 
“ work cut out for us all.”’ 





Cuartse XVIII. 
‘ ’SKENDER BEY.’ 


The old lion is sober enough now. 
What a headache he ought to have 


after all that brandy yesterday: but - 


the prospect of fighting always puts 
Iskender } Bey to rights, and toxey 
he will have a bellyful, or we are 
much mistaken. At the head, in the 
rear, on the flanks of his small force 
the fiery Pole seems to have eyes 
and ears for every trooper under 
his command. The morning is dark 
and cloudy; a small drizzling rain 
is falling, and effectually assists our 
maneuvres. We have crossed the 
Danube in a few flat-boats before 
daybreak, fortunately with no fur- 
ther casualty than the drowning of 
one horse, whose burial service has 
been celebrated in the strongest 
oaths of the Turkish language. We 
have landed without opposition ; 
and should we not be surprised by 
any outpost of the enemy, we are 
in a highly favourable position for 
taking our share in the combined 
attack. 

Victor de Rohan has been attached 
for the oceasion to our Commander's 
staff. He is accompanied by a 
swarthy, powerful man, mounted 
on a game-looking bay mare, the 
only charger of that sex present on 
the field. This worthy goes by the 
name of Ali Mesrour, and is by 
birth a Beloochee : fighting has been 
his trade for more than twenty 

ears, and he has literally fought 

is way all over the East, till he 
found himself a sort of henchman 
to Omar Pasha on the banks of the 
Danube. He has accompanied De 
Rohan here from head quarters, 
and sits on his mare by the Hun- 
ian’s side, grim and unmoved, as 
mes a veteran warrior. There 

is charlatanism in all trades. It is 


the affectation of the young soldier 
to be excited, keen, volatile, and 
jocose, while the older hand thinks 
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it right to assume an air of knowing 
calmness, just dashed with a touch of 
sardonic humour. We are situated 
in a hollow, where we are com- 
pletely hidden from the surrounding 
district: the river guards our rear 
and one of our flanks; a strong 
picket is under arms in our front, 
and beyond it a few vedettes, them- 
selves unseen, are peeping over the 
eminence before them. Our main 
body are dismounted, but the men 
are prepared to ‘stand to their 
horses’ at a moment's notice, and 
all noise is strictly forbidden in the 
ranks. If we are surprised by a 
sufficiently strong force we shall be 
cut to pieces, for we have no retreat ; 
if we can remain undiscovered for 
another hour or so, the game will be 
in our own hands. 

Iskender Bey is in Paradise. This 
is what he lives for ; and to-day, he 
thinks, will see him a pasha or a 
corpse. 

‘Tergiman,’ he whispers to me, 
whilst his sides shake and his eyes 
kindle with mirth, ‘how little they 
think who is their neighbour. And 
the landing, Tergiman! the landing! 
the only place for miles where we 
could have accomplished it, and 
they had not even a sentry there. 
Oh, it is the best joke!’ And 
Iskender dismounts from his horse, 
to enjoy his laugh in comfort, 
while his swollen veins and blood- 
shot eyes betoken the severity of 
the internal convulsion, all the more 
powerful that he must not have it 
out in louder tones. 

‘ Another hour of this, at least,’ 
observes Victor, as he lights a large 
cigar, and hands another to the 
commandant, and a third to myself, 
‘one more hour, Egerton, and then 
comes our chance. You have got a 

icked body of men to-day, Effendi!’ 

he observes to the Bey; ‘and not 
the worst of the horses.’ 

‘They are my own children to- 
day, Count,’ answers Iskender, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘There are not too 
many of the brood left; but the 
chickens are game to the backbone. 
What say you, Ali? These fellows 
are better stuff than your Arabs 
that you make such a talk about.’ 

The Beloochee smiles grimly, and 
pats his mare on the neek. 

‘When the sun is low,’ he an- 
swers, ‘I shall say what I think; 
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meanwhile work, and not talk, is 
before us. The Arab is no bad 
warrior, Effendi, on the fourth day, 
when the barley is exhausted, and 
there is no water in the skins.’ 

Iskender laughs, and points to the 
Danube. ‘There is water enough 
there,’ he says, ‘for the whole 
cavalry of the Padisha, Egyptian 
guards, and all. Pah! don’t talk 
of water, I hate the very name 
of it. Brandy is the liquor for a 
soldier—brandy and blood. Count 
de Rohan, your Hungarians don’t 
fight upon water, I'll answer for it.’ 

‘ You know our proverb, Effendi,’ 
replies Victor, ‘ “ The hussar’s horse 
drinks wine.” But the rain is coming 
on. heavier,’ he adds, looking up at 
the clouds; ‘we shall have water 
enough to satisfy even a true Mus- 
sulman like Ali, presently. How 
slow the time passes. May I not 
go forward and reconnoitre ?’ 

he permission is _ willingly 
granted; and as my office is to-day 
a sinecure, I creep forward with 
Victor beyond our advanced posts, 
to a small Lnoll, from which, without 
being seen, we can obtain a com- 
manding view of the surrounding 
country. 

There is a flat extent in front 
of us, admirably adapted for the 
operations of cavalry; and a slight 
eminence covered with brushwood, 
which will conceal our movements 
for nearly half a mile farther. 

‘The fools ! whispers Victor ; ‘if 
they had lined that copse with rifle- 
men, they might have bothered us 
sadly as we advanced.’ 

‘How do you know they have 
not?’ I whisper in reply; ‘not a 
man. could we see from here; and 
their grey coats are exactly the 
colour of the soil in this unhappy 
country.’ 

Vietor points to a flock of bus- 
tards feeding in security on the plain. 
‘Not one of those birds would re- 
main a second,’ says he, ‘if there 
were a single man in the copse. Do 
you not see that they have got the 
wind of all that brushwood? and 
the bustard, either by seent or 
hearing, can detect the presence of 
a human being as unerringly as a 
deer. But see; the mist is clearing 
from the Danube. It cannot but 
begin soon.’ 

Sure enough the mist was rolling 
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heavily away from the broad, yellow 
surface of the river; already we 
could desery the towers and walls of 
Roustchouk, looming large, like 
some enchanted keep, above the 
waters. The rain, too, was clearing 
off, and a bit of blue sky was visible 
above our heads. In a few minutes 
the sun shone forth cheeringly, and 
a lark rose into the sky from our 
very feet, with his gladsome heaven- 
ward song, as the boom of a cannon 
smote heavily on our ears; and we 
knew that, for to-day, the work of 
death had at last begun. 

The mist rose like a curtain; and 
the whole attack was now visible 
from our post. A few flats were 
putting off from the Bulgarian side 
of the river, crowded with infantry, 
whose muskets and accoutrements 

littered in the fitful sunlight, 
oaded to the water's edge. It was 
frightful to think of the effeet a 
round-shot might have on one of 
those crazy shallops, with its livin 
freight. ‘The Russian batteries, wel 
and promptly served, were playing 
furiously on the river; but their 
range was too high, and the iron 
shower whizzed harmlessly over the 
heads of the attacking Moslem. 
A Turkish steamer, coolly and skil- 
fully handled, was plying to and 
fro in support of her comrades, and 
throwing her shells beautifully into 
the Russian redoubts, where those 
unwelcome visitors created much 
annoyance and confusion. Victor's 
eye lightened as he puffed at his cigar 
with an assumed sang froid which 
it was easy to see he did not feel. 

‘The old lion wont stay here 
long,’ he whispered to me;. ‘look 
back at him now, Vere. I told you 
so: there they go— “boots and 
saddles.” ‘We too shall be at it in 
ten minutes. Vive la guerre !’ 

As he spoke, the trumpet rung 
out the order to ‘mount.’ Conceal- 
ment was no longer necessary, and 
we rushed back to our horses, and 
placed ourselves on either side of 
our commander, ready to execute 
whatever orders he might choose to 
give. 

Iskender Bey was now cool as if 
on parade ; nay, considerably cooler : 
for the rehea: was more apt to 
excite his feelings than the play 
itself. He moved us forward at a 
trot. Once more he halted amongst 
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the brushwood, from which the 
scared bustards were by this time 
flying in all directions; and whilst 
every charger’s frame quivered with 
excitement, and even the proud 
Turkish hearts throbbed quicker 
under the Sultan’s uniform, he 
alone appeared wholly unmoved by 
the stake he had to play in the 
great game. It was but the calm 
before the hurricane. 

From our new position we could 
see the boats of our comrades rapidly 
nearing the shore. Iskender, his 
bridle hanging over his mutilated 
arm, and his glass pressed to his 
eye, watched them with eager gaze. 
It was indeed aglorious sight. With 
a thrilling cheer, the Turkish in- 
fantry sprang ashore, and fixing 
bayonets as they rushed on, stormed 
the Russian redoubts at a run, un- 
dismayed and totally unchecked by 
the well-sustained fire of musketry, 
and the eae and canister liberally 
showered on them by the enemy. 
An English officer in the uniform of 
a brigadier, whom through my glass 
I recognised as the good-humoured 
intercessor for the prisoner in Omar 
Pasha’s tent, led them on, waving 
his sword, several paces in front of 
his men, and encouraging them with 
a gallantry and daring that I was 
proud to feel were truly British. 

But the Russian redoubts were 
well manned, and a strong body of 
infantry were drawn up in support 
a few hundred paces in their rear ; 
the guns too had been depressed, 
and the cannonade was terrible. 
Down went the red fez and the 
shaven head; Turkish sabre and 
French musket lay masterless on 
the sand, and many a haughty child 
of Osman gasped out his welling 
life-blood to slake the dry Walla- 
chian soil. Wave your green scarfs, 
dark-eyed maids of Paradise! for 
your lovers are thronging to your 
gates. But the crimson flag is 
waving in the van, and the Russian 
eagle even now spreads her wings 
to fly away. A strong effort is 
made by the massive grey column 
which constitutes the enemy's re- 
serve, but the English brigadier has 

laced himself at the head of a 
freshly-landed regiment—Albanians 
are they, wild and lawless robbers 
of the hills—and he sweeps every- 
thing before him. The redoubts are 
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carried with a cheer, the gunners 
bayoneted, the heavy field-pieces 
turned on their former masters, and 
the Russian column shakes, wavers, 
and gives way. The glass trembles 
in Iskender’s hand ; his eye glares, 
and the veins of his forehead begin 
to swell: for him too the moment 
has come. 

‘Count de Rohan,’ says he, while 
he shuts up his glass like a man who 
now sees his way clearly before him, 
‘ bring up the rearguard. Tergiman! 
I have got them Aere in my hand!’ 
and he clasps the mutilated fingers 
as he speaks. ‘Now I can crush 
them. ‘The column will advance at 
a trot—* March !”’ 

Rapidly we clear the space that 
intervenes between our former posi- 
tion and the retreating columns of 
the enemy—now to sweep down 
with our handful of cavalry on their 
flank, and complete the victory that 
has been so gallantly begun! For 
the first time the enemy appears 
aware of our proximity. A large 
body of cavalry moves up at a 
gallop to intercept us. We can see 
their commander waving his sword 
and giving his orders to his men; 
their number is far greater than our 
own, and Iskender is now indeed in 
his glory. 

‘Form line!’ he shouts in a voice 
of thunder, as he draws his glitter- 
ing sabre and shakes it above his 
head. ‘Advance at a gallop!— 
charge !!’ 

Victor de Rohan is on one side of 
him, the Beloochee and myself on 
the other; the wildest blood and 
the best horses in Turkey at our 
backs: and down we go like the 
whirlwind, with the shout of ‘Allah! 
Allah!’ surging in our ears, lances 
couched “ pennons fluttering, 
the maddened chargers thundering 
at their speed, and the life-blood 
mounting to the brain in the fierce 
ecstasy of that delirious moment. 

I am a man of peace, God knows ! 
What have I to do with the folly 
of ambition—the tinsel and the 
glare and the false enthusiasm of 
war? And yet, with steel in his 
hand and a good horse between his 
knees, a man may well be excused 
for deeming such a moment as this 
worth many a year of peaceful life 
and homely duties. Alas! alas! is 
it all vanity? is ewi bono the sum 
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and the end of everything? Who 
knows? And yet it was glorious 
while it lasted! 

Long ere we reach them, the 
Russian cavalry wavers and hesi- 
tates. Their commander gallops 
nobly to the front. I can see him 
now, with his high chivalrous fea- 
tures, and long, fair moustache 
waving in the breeze. He gesticu- 
lates wildly to his men, and a 
squadron or two seem inclined to 
follow the example of their gallant 
leader. In vain: we are upon them 
even now in their confusion, and we 
roll them over, man and horse, with 
the very impetus of our charge. 
Lance-thrust and sabre-cut, stab 
and blow and ringing pistol-shot, 
make short work of the enemy. 
‘Allah! Allah!’ shout our mad- 
dened troopers, and they give and 
take no quarter. The fair-haired 
Colonel still fights gallantly on. 
Hopeless as it is, he strives to rally 
his men—a gentleman and a soldier 
to the last. My comrade, the 
Beloochee, has his eye on him. 
They meet in the mélée. The 
Colonel deals a furious blow at his 
enemy with his long sabre, but 
the supple Asiatic crouches on his 
mare’s neck, and wheels the well- 
trained animal at the same instant 
with his heel. His curved blade 
— for a moment in the sun. 

t seems to pass without resistance 
through the air; then the fair 
moustache is dabbled all in blood, 
and the Colonel’s horse gallops 
masterless from the field. 

Victor de Rohan fights like a 
very Paladin, and even I feel the 
accursed spirit rising in my heart. 
The Russian cavalry are scattered 
like chaff before the wind. Their 
disorganized masses ride in upon 
their own infantry, who are vainly 
endeavouring to form with some 
regularity. The retreat becomes a 
rout, and our Turkish troopers fly 
like hell-hounds to the pursuit. 

How might a reserve have turned 
the tables then! What a bitter 
lesson might have been taught us 
by a few squadrons of veteran 
cavalry, kept in hand by a cool and 
resolute officer. In vain Iskender 
rides and curses and gesticulates ; 
he is himself more than half inclined 
to follow the example of his men. 
Tn vain the Beloochee entreats and 
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argues, and even strikes the refrac- 
tory with the flat of his sabre: our 
men have tasted blood, and are no 
longer under control. One regiment 
of Russian infantry, supported by a 
few hussars and a fiel -piece, are 
still endeavouring to cover the 
retreat, 

‘De Rohan,’ exclaims Iskender, 
while the foam gathers on his lip 
and his features work with excite- 
ment, ‘I must have that gun! 
Forward, and follow me!’ 

We place ourselves at the head 
of two squadrons of the flower of 
our cavalry: veterans are they, 
well seasoned in all the artifices of 
war, and ‘own children’ —so he 
delights to call them—to their 
chief. The Beloochee has also suc- 
ceeded in rallying a few stragglers ; 
and once more we rush to the 
attack. 

The Russian regiment, however, 
is well commanded, and does its 
duty admirably. The light field- 
piece opens on us as we advance, 
and a well-directed volley, delivered 
when we are within a few paces, 
checks us at the instant we are 
upon them. I can hear the Russian 
officer encouraging his men. 

‘Well done, my children,’ says 
he, with the utmost sang froid— 
‘ once more like that will be enough.’ 

Severalof our saddles are emptied, 
and Iskender begins to curse. 

‘Dogs!’ he shouts, grinding his 
teeth, and spurring furiously for- 
ward—‘ dogs! I will be amongst 
you yet. Follow me, soldiers! 
follow me !’ 

Meantime, the Russian hussars 
have been reinforced, and are now 
capable of showing a front. They 
threaten our flank, and we are 
forced to turn our attention to this 
new foe. The infantry hold their 
ground manfully, and Iskender, 
wheeling his men, rushes furiously 
upon the comparatively fresh regi- 
ment of hussars with his tired 
horses. The Beloochee and myself 
are stillabreast. Despite of a galling 
fire poured in by the infantry upon 
our flank, the men advance readily 
to the attack. We are within six 
horses’ lengths of the hussars. I 
am setting my teeth and nerving 
my muscles for the encounter, which 
must be fought out hand to hand, 
when—crash !—Injour bounds into 
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the air, falls upon his head, recovers 
himself, goes down once more, rolls 
over me, and lies prostrate, shot 
through the heart. I disentangle 
myself from the saddle, and rise, 
looking wildly about me. One leg 


refuses to support my weight, but I ° 


do not know that my ankle-bone is 
broken by a musket-ball, and that I 
cannot walk three yards to save my 
life. A loose charger gallops over 
me and knocks me down once more. 
I cannot rise again. The short look 
I have just had has shown me our 
own cavalry retiring, probably to 
obtain reinforcements. The Rus- 
sian hussars are between me and 
them, whilst the desultory firing on 
my right tells me that the pursuit 
is still rolling away far into Wal- 
lachia. But all this is dim and 
indistinct. Again the old feeling 
comes on that it is not Vere Eger- 
ton, but some one else, who is lying 
there to die. A cold sweat covers 
my face; adeadly sickness oppresses 
me; the ground rises and heaves 
around me, and I grasp the tufts of 
trodden grass in my hands. ‘The 
sound of church bells is in my 
ears. Surely it is the old bell at 
Alton; but it strikes painfully on 
my brain. A vision, too, fleets before 
me, of Constance, with her soft, 
dark eyes—the white dress makes 
me giddy—a flash as of fire seems 
to blind me, and I know and feel 
no more. 

* # * * 


I was brought to my senses, by 
the simple process of a Cossack 
dropping his lance into the fleshy 
part of my arm—no pleasant resto- 
rative, but in my case a most 


effectual one. The first sight that 
greeted my eyes was his little horse’s 
girths and belly, and his own rough, 
savage countenance, looking grimly 
down upon me, as he raised his arm 
to repeat the thrust. I muttered the 
few words of Russian I knew, to beg 
for mercy, and he looked at his 
comrades, as though to consult them 
on the Propsiety of acceding to so 
unheard-of a request as that of a 
wounded man for his life. A few 
a off I saw the Beloochee, evi- 
ently taken prisoner, disarmed, and 
his head running with blood, ‘but 
his whole bearing as dignified and 
unmoved as usual. 
In this awkward predicament I 
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happily bethought me of the Russian 
prisoner's epistle. 

‘Quarter, comrade! quarter!’ I 
shouted as loudly as my failing voice 
would suffer me. ‘I have a letter 
from your officer. Here it is.’ 

‘Osmanli?’ inquired the Cossack, 
once more raising his arm to strike. 
I shuddered to think how quickly 
that steel lance-head might be buried 
in my body. 

‘No, Inglis!’ I replied, and the 
man lowered his weapon once more 
and assisted me to rise. 

Fortunately at this juncture an 
officer rode up, and to him I appealed 
for mercy and proper treatment as 
a prisoner of war. I misdoubted 
considerably the humanity of my 
first acquaintance, whose eyes IL 
could see wandering over my person, 
as though he were selecting such 
accoutrements and articles of 
clothing as he thought would suit 
his own taste. The officer, who 
seemed of high rank, and was ac- 
companied by an escort, fortunately 
spoke German, and I appealed 
eloquently to him in that language. 
He started at the superseription of 
the deserter’s letter, and demanded 
of me sternly how I obtained it. 
In a few words I told him the 
history of the unfortunate spy, and 
he passed his gloved hand over his 
face as though to conceal his emo- 
tion. 

‘You are Enzlish?’ he observed 
rapidly, and looking uneasily over his 
shoulder at the same time. ‘We 
do not kill our English prisoners, 
barbarians as you choose to think 
us; but to the Turk we give no 
quarter. Put him on a horse,’ he 
added to my original captor, who 
kept unpleasantly uear: ‘ do not ill- 
treat him, but bring him safely 
along with you. If he tries to 
escape, blow his brains out. As for 
that rascal,’ pointing to the Beloo- 
chee; ‘put a lance through him 
forthwith.’ 

A happy thought struck me. 
I determined to make an effort for 
Ali. ‘Exceilence,’ I pleaded, ‘ spare 
him, he is my servant.’ 

The Russian officer paused. ‘Is 
he vot a Turk?’ he asked sternly. 

‘ No, I swear he isnot,’ Lrephied. 
‘He is my servant,.and an English- 
man.’ 

If ever a lie was justifiable, it 
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was on the present occasion: I trust 
this white one may not be laid to 
my charge. 

‘Bring them both on,’ said the 
Ruésian, still glancing anxiously to 
his rear. ‘Lieutenant Dolwitz, look 
to the party. Keep your men to- 
gether, and move rapidly. This is 
the Devil’s own business, and our 
people are in full retreat.’ All this, 
though spoken in Russian, I was 
able to understand; nor did the 
hurried manner in which the great 
man galloped off shake my impres- 
sion that he still dreaded a vision of 
Iskender: Bey and his band of 
heroes thundering on his track. 

I was placed on an active little 
Cossack pony. The Beloochee’s 
wrist was tied to mine, and he was 
forced to walk or rather run by my 
side; wheneverheflaggedapoke from 
the butt end of a lance admonished 
him to mend his pace, and a Rus- 
sian curse fell harmlessly on his 
ear. Still he preserved his dignity 
through it all; and so we journeyed 
onwards into Wallachia, and medi- 
tated on the chances of war and the 
changes that a day may bring 
forth. 


_—- 


Cnaprer XIX. 
THE BELOOCHEE. 


The pursuit was fast and furious. 
After crossing such a river as the 
Danube, in the teeth of a far supe- 
rior force and under a heavy fire— 
after carrying the Russian redoubts 
with the Sealed and driving their 
main body back upon its reserve, 
the Turkish troops, flushed and 
wild with victory, were not to be 
stopped by any soldiers on earth. 

skender’s charge had completely 
scattered the devoted body that 
had so gallantly interposed to 
cover the retreat of their comrades, 
and a total rout of the Russian 
forces was the result. The plains 
of Wallachia were literally strewed 
with dismounted guns, broken am- 
bulance waggons, tumbrils, ammu- 
nition carts, dead and dying, whilst 
still the fierce Moslem urged his 
hot pursuit. Straggler after strag- 
gler, reeking with haste and all 
agape with fear, reached the asto- 
nished town of Bucharest, and the 
reports in that pleasure-seeking 
capital were, as may well be 
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imagined, of the most bewildering 
and contradictory description. 

Many a frightful scene was wit- 
nessed by the terrified Wallachian 
peasant, as fugitive after fugitive 
was overtaken, struck down and 
butchered by the dread pursuers. 
Nay, women and children were not 
_— in the general slaughter; and 
the hideous practice of refusing 
‘ quarter,’ which has so long caistel 
between the Turkish and Russian 
armies, now bore ghastly fruit. 

A horse falls exhausted in a cart 
which contains some Russian 
wounded, and a woman belonging 
to their regiment. Its comrade 
vainly struggles to draw them 
through the slough in which the 
are fast. Half-a-dozen Turkish 
troopers are on their track, urging 
those game little horses to their 
speed, and escape is hopeless. 

Helpless and mutilated, the poor 
fellows abandon themselves to their 
fate. The Turks ride in and make 
short work of them, the Moscov 
dying with a stolid grim apathy 
peculiar to himself and his natural 
foe. The woman alone shows 
energy and quickness in her efforts 
to preserve her child. She covers 
the baby over with the straw at 
the bottom of the cart; wounded 
as she is in the confusion, and with 
an arm broken, she seeks to divert 
the attention of her ruthless 
captors. Satisfied with their 
butchery, they are about to ride on 
in search of fresh victims, and the 
mother’s heart leaps to think that 
she has saved herdarling. But the 
baby cries in its comfortless nest ; 
quick as thought, a'Turkish trooper 
buries his lance amongst the straw, 
and withdraws the steel head and 
gaudy pennon, reeking with inno- 
cent blood. The mother’s shriek 
flies straight to Heaven. Shall the 
curse she invokes on that ruthless 
brute fall back unheard? Ride on, 
man of blood—ride on, to burn and 
ravage and slay; and when the 
charge hath swept over thee, and 
the field is lost, and thou art gasping 
out thy life-blood on the plain, 
think of that murdered child, and 
die like a dog in thy despair! 

By a route nearly parallel with 
the line of flight, but wandering 
through an unfrequented district 
with which the Cossacks seem well 
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acquainted, the Beloochee and my- 
self proceed towards our captivity. 
We have ample leisure to examine 
our guards, those far-famed Cossacks 
of whom warriors hear so much and 
see so little—the best scouts and 
foragers known, hardy, rapid, and 
enduring, the very eyes and ears of 
an army, and for every purpose 
except fighting unrivalled by any 
light cavalry in the world. My 
original captor, who still clings to 
me with a most unwelcome fondness, 
is no bad specimen of his class. He 
is mounted on a shaggy pony, that 
at first sight seems completely 
buried even under the middle-sized 
man it carries, but with a lean, good 
head, and wiry limbs that denote 
speed and endurance, when put tothe 
test. In a snaffle bridle, and with its 
head up, the little animal goes with 
a jerking, springing motion, not 
the least impaired by its day’s work, 
and the fact that it has now been 
without food for nearly twenty-four 
hours. Its master, the same who 
keeps his small bright eye so con- 
stantly fastened upon his prisoners, 
is a man of middle height, spare, 
strong, and sinewy, with a bushy 
red beard and huge moustache. 
His dress consists of enormously 
loose trousers, a tight-fitting jacket, 
and high leathern shako; and he sits 
with his knees up to his chin. His 
arms are a short sabre, very blunt, 
and useless, and a long lance, with 
which he delights to do effective 
service against a fallen foe. He has 
placed the Beloochee between him- 
self and me; it seems that he 
somewhat mistrusts my companion, 
but considers myself, a wounded 
man on one of their own horses, 
safe from any attempt at escape. 
The Beloochee, notwithstanding 
that every word calls down a thwack 
upon his pate (wounded as it is 
by the sabre-cut which stunned him) 
from the shaft of alance, hazards an 
observation, every now and then, in 
Turkish. It is satisfactory to find 
that our guardians are totally igno- 
rant of that language. I remark, 
too, that Ali listens anxiously at 
every halt, and apparently satisfied 
with what he hears, though I for 
my part can discern nothing, walks 
on in a cheerful frame of mind, 
which I attribute entirely to his 
Moslem stoicism. His conversation 
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towards dusk consists entirely of 
curses upon his captors; and these 
worthies, judging of its tenor by 
the sound, and sympathizing doubt- 
less with the relief thus afforded, 
cease to belabour him for his 
remarks. 

At nightfall the rain came on 
again as in the morning; and at 
length it grew pitch dark, just as 
we entered a defile, on one side of 
which was a steep bank covered 
with short brushwood, and on the 
other a wood of young oaks nearly 
impenetrable. 

i felt the Beloochee’s wrist press 
mine with an energy that must 
mean something. 

‘Are you in pain?’ he whispered 
in Turkish, adding a loud and vo- 
luble curse upon the Giaour, much 
out of unison with his British 
character, but which was doubtless 
mistaken for a round English oath. 

* Not much,’ I replied in the same 
language, ‘but sick and faint at 
times.’ 

‘Can you roll off your horse, and 
down the bank on your left?’ he 
added, hurriedly. ‘If you can, I 
can save you.’ 

‘ Save yourself,’ I replied: ‘ how 
can I move a step with a ball in my 
ankle-bone ?’ 

‘ Silence !’ interposed the Cossack, 
with a bang over the Beloochee’s 
shoulders. 

‘Both or none,’ whispered the 
Jatter after a few seconds’ interval ; 
‘do exactly as I tell you.’ 

’ Samak I replied, and waited 
anxiously for the result. 

Our Cossack was getting wet 
through. To his hardy frame such 
a soaking could scarcely be called 
an inconvenience; nevertheless, it 
created a longing for a pipe, and 
the tobacco-bag he had taken from 
Ali was fortunately not half emptied. 
As he stopped to fill and light his 
short silver-mounted meerschaum, 
the spoil of some fallen foe, the 
troopers in our rear passed on. 
We were left some ten paces behind 
the rest, and the night was as dark 
as Poa 

li handed me a small knife: he 
had concealed that and one other 
tiny weapon in the folds of his sash, 
when they searched him on the field 
of battle. I knew what he meant, 
and cut the cord that bound our 
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wrists together; his other hand 
meanwhile, to lull suspicion, caressed 
the Cossack’s horse. That in- 
cautious individual blew upon his 
match, which refused to strike a 
good light. 

In a twinkling Ali's shawl was 
unwound from his body and thrown 
apparently overthe Cossack’s saddle- 
bow. The smothered report of a 
pocket-pistol smote on my ear, but 
the sound could not penetrate 
thrcugh those close Cashmere folds 
to the party in front, and they rode 
unconsciously forward. The Beloo- 
chee’s hand, too, was on his adver- 
sary’s throat ; and one or two gasps, 
as they rolled together to the ground, 
made me doubtful whether he had 
been slain by the ball from that 
little though effective weapon, or 
choked in the nervous gripe of the 
Asiatic. 

I had fortunately presence of 
mind to restrain my own horse, and 
catch the Cossack’s by the bridle; 
the party in front still rode on. 

‘ali rose from the ground. ‘The 
knife,’ he whispered hoarsely ; ‘the 
knife!’ 

Once, twice, he passed it through 
that prostrate body. ‘Throw your- 
self off,’ he exclaimed; ‘let the 
horses go. Roll down that bank, 
and we are saved!’ 

I obeyed him with the energy of 
a man who knows he has but one 
chance. I scarcely felt the pain as 
I rolled down amongst the brush- 
wood. I landed in a water-course 
full of pebbles, but the underwood 
had served to break my fall; and 
though sorely bruised and with a 
broken ankle, I was still alive. The 
Beloochee, agile as a cat, was by my 
side. 

‘Listen,’ said he; ‘they are riding 
back to look for us. No horse on 
earth but one can creep down that 
precipice; lie still. 1f the moon 
does not come out, we are saved.’ 

Moments of dreadful suspense 
followed. We could hear the Cos- 
sacks shouting to each other above, 
and their savage yell when they dis- 
covered their slain comrade smote 
wildly on our ears. Again I urged 
the Beloochee to fly—why should 
he wait to die with me? I could 
scarcely crawl, and a cold sickness 
came on at intervals that unnerved 
me totally. 


To all my entreaties he made but 
one reply, ‘ Bakaloum’ (We shall 
see), ‘it is our destiny. There is 
but one Allah!’ 

The Cossacks’ shouts became 
fainter and fainter. They seemed 
to have divided in search of their 
late prey. The moon, too, struggled 
out fitfully. It was a wild scene. 

The Beloochee whistled—a low, 
peculiar whistle, like the cry of a 
night-hawk. He listened atten- 
tively ; again he repeated that pro- 
longed, wailing note. A faint neigh 
answered it from the darkness, and 
we heard the tread of a horse’s hoofs 
approaching at a trot. 

‘It is Zuleika,’ he observed, 
quietly ; ‘there is but one Allah!’ 

A loose horse, with saddle and 
bridle, trotted up to my companion, 
and laid its head against his bosom. 
Stern as he was, he caressed it as a 
mother fondles a child. It was his 
famous bay mare, ‘the treasure of 
his heart,’ ‘the corner of his liver,’ 
—for by such endearing epithets he 
addressed her,—and now he felt 
indeed that he was saved. 

* Mount,’ he said, ‘in the name of 
the Prophet. I know exactly where 
we are. Zuleika has the wings of 
the wind; she laughs to scorn the 
heavy steeds of the Giaour; they 
swallow the dust thrown up by her 
hoofs, and Zuleika homite from 
them like the gazelle. Oh, jhanum ! 
—oh, my soul!’ Once more he 
caressed her, and the mare seemed 
well worthy of his affection; she 
returned it by rubbing her head 
against him with a low neigh. 

I was soon in the saddle, with the 
Beloochee walking by my side. His 
iron frame seemed to acknowledge 
no fatigue. Once 1 suggested that 
the mare should carry double, and 
hazarded an opinion thatby reducing 
the pace we might fairly increase 
the burden. The remark well-nigh 
cost me the loss of my preserver’s 
friendship. 

‘ Zuleika,’ he exclaimed, with cold 
dignity, ‘ Zuleika requires no such 
consideration. She is not like the 
gross horse of the Frank, who sinks 
and snorts, and struggles and fails, 
under his heavy burden. She would 
step lightly as a deer under three 
such men as we are. No, light of 
my eyes,’ he added, smoothing down 
the thin silky mane of his favourite, 
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‘I will walk by thee and caress 
thee, and feast my eyes on thy star- 
like beauty. Should the Giaour be 
on our track, I will mount thee with 
the Tergyman, and we will show 
him the mettle of a real daughter of 
the desert—my rose, my precious 
one!’ 

She was, indeed, a high-bred 
looking animal, although from her 
great strength in small compass she 
appeared less speedy than she reall 
was. Her colour was a rich dar 
bay, without a single white hair. 
Her crest was high and firm as that 
of a horse ; and her lean, long head 
and expressive countenance showed 
the ancestry by which her doting 
master set such store. Though the 
skin that covered those iron muscles 
so loosely was soft and supple as 
satin, she carried no flesh, and her 
deep ribs might almost be counted 
by the eye. Long in her quarters, 
with legs of iron and immense power 
in her back and loins, she walked 
with an elastic, springy gait, such as 
even my own Injour could not have 
emulated. She was of the highest 
breed in the desert, and as superior 
to other horses as the deer is to the 
donkey. I wondered how my friend 
had obtained possession of her; and 
as we plodded on, the Beloochee, 
who had recovered his good humour, 
walking by my side, condescended 
to inform me of the process by which 
the invaluable Zuleika had become 
his own. 

‘Tergyman!’ said he, ‘I have 
journeyed through many lands, and, 
with the exception of your country 
—the island of storms and snows— 
I have seen the whole world.* In 
my own land the mountains are high 
and rugged, the winters cold and 
boisterous ; it rears men brave and 

owerful as Rustam, but we must 
look elsewhere for horses. Zuleika, 
you perceive, is from the desert : 
** The nearer the sun, the nobler the 
steed.” She was bred in the tent 
of a scheik, and as a foal she carried 
on her back only such children as 
had a chief’s blood in their veins. 

‘From my youth up I have been 
a man of war, Effendi, and the word 
of command has been more familiar 


to my lips than the blessed maxims 
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of the Prophet; but the time will 
come when I too shall be obliged to 
cross the narrow bridge that spans 
the abyss of hell. And if my naked 
feet have no better protection from 
its red-hot surface than deeds of 
arms and blood-stained victories, 
woe to me for ever! I shall assuredly 
fall headlong into the depths of fire. 

‘Therefore I bethought me of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, for he is in- 
deed a true believer who has seen 
with his own eyes the shrine of the 
Blessed Prophet. Many and long 
were the days I passed under the 
burning sun of the desert, weari- 
some and slow was the march of the 
caravan. My jaded camel was with- 
out water. said in my soul, “It 
is my destiny to die.” Far behind 
the long array, almost out of hearing 
of their bells, my beast dragged his 
weary steps. I quitted his back and 
led him till he fell. No sooner was 
he down than the vultures gathered 
screaming around him, though not 
a speck had I seen for hours in the 
burningsky. Then I beheld a small 
cloud far off on the horizon ; it was 
but of the size of one of these herds- 
men’s cottages, but black as the 
raven, and it advanced more rapid! 
than a body of horsemen. Ere i 
looked again it seemed to reach the 
heavens, the skies became dark as 
night, columns of sand whirled 
around me, and I knew the simoom 
was upon us and it was time to die. 

‘How long I lay there I know 
not. When I recovered my con- 
sciousness, the caravan had disap- 
peared, my camel was already 
stripped to the bones by the birds 
of prey, my mouth and nostrils were 
full ofsand. Nearly suffocated, faint 
and helpless, it was some time ere I 
was aware of an Arab horseman 
standing over me, and looking on 
my pitiable condition with an air of 
kindness and protection. 

““My brother,” he said, “ Allah 
has delivered thee into my hand. 
Mount, and go with me.” 

‘He gave me water from a skin, 
he put me on his own horse till we 
were joined by his tribe; I went 
with him to his tents, and I became 
to him as a brother, for he had saved 
me at my need. 


* This is a common idea amongst Orientals when they have done Mecca and 
seen a greater part of Asia Minor. 
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‘He was a Scheik of the wild 


Bedouins, a better warrior never 
drew a sword. Rich was he too, 
and powerful; but of all his wives 
and children, camels, horses, and 
riches, he had two treasures that he 
valued higher than the pearl of 
Solomon—his bay mare and his 
daughter Zuleika.’ 

The Beloochee’s voice trembled, 
and he paused. Fora few seconds 
he listened as if to satisfy himself 
that the enemy were not on our 
track, and then nerving himself like 
a man about to suffer pain, and 
looking far into the darkness, he 
proceeded— 

‘I saw her day after day in her 
father’s tent. Soon I longed for 
her light step and gentle voice as 
we long for the evening breeze 
after the glare and heat of the day. 
At last I watched her dark eyes as 
we watch the guiding star by night 
in the desert. To the Scheik I was 
asa brother. I was free to come 
and go in his tent, and all his goods 
were mine. Effendi! I am but a 
man, and I loved the girl. In less 
than a year I had become a warrior 
of their tribe; many a foray had 
I ridden with them, and many a 
herd of camels and drove of horses 
had I helped them to obtain. Once 
I saved the Scheik’s life with the 
very sword I lost to-day. Could 
they not have given me the girl? 
Oh! it was bitter to see her every 
hour, and to know she was pro- 
mised to another! 

‘A few days more and she was to 
be espoused to Achmet. He was 
the Scheik’s kinsman, and she had 
been betrothed to him from a child. 
I could bear it no longer. The 
maiden looked at me with her dark 
eyes full of tears. I had eaten the 
Scheik’s salt—he had saved me 
from a lingering death—he was my 
host, my friend, my benefactor, 
and I robbed him of his daughter. 
We fled in the night. I owneda 
horse that could outstrip every steed 
in the tribe save one. I took a 
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leathern skin of water, a few hand- 
fuls of barley, and my arms. I 
— Zuleika on the saddle in 
ront of me, and at daybreak we 
were alone in the desert, she and I, 
and we were happy. When the 
sun had been up an hour, there was 
a speck in the horizon behind us. 
I told Zuleika we were pursued ; 
but she bid me take courage, for 
my steed was the best in the tribe, 
said she, except her father’s bay 
mare, and he suffered no one to 
mount that treasure but himself. 
She had loosed the bay mare the 
night before from her picket-ropes ; 
it would be morning before they 
could find her, and there was 
nothing to fear. I took comfort, 
and pressed my bride to my heart. 

‘In the desert, Effendi, it is not 
as with us. The Arab’s life 
depends upon his horse, and he 

roves him as you would prove a 

lade. Attwo years old he rides 
him till his back bends,* and he 
never forgets the merits of the 
colt. Each horse’s speed is as well 
known in the tribe as is each officer’s 
rank in the army of the Padishah. 
Nothing could overtake my charger 
save the Scheik’s bay mare; and, 
thanks to Zuleika, the bay mare 
must be hours behind us. 

‘We galloped steadily on, and 
once more I looked over my 
shoulders. The speck had become 
larger and darker now, and I 
caught the gleam of a lance in the 
morning sun. Our pursuer must be 
nearing us ; my horse too began to 
flag, for I had ridden fiercely, and 
he carried myself and my bride. 
Nevertheless, we galloped steadily 
on. 
‘Once more I looked back. The 
object was distinct enough now; it 
was a horseman, going at speed. 
Allah be praised ! there was but one. 
Zuleika turned pale and trembled— 
my lily seemed to fade on my 
bosom. Effendi, I had resolved 
what to do.’ 


* An Arab maxim, from which theyare studious not to depart; their idea 
being that a horse’s worst year is from three to four ; during which period they let 
him run perfectly idle, but feeding him at the same time as if in full work ; for, say 
they, ‘a horse’s goodness goes in at his mouth,’ At five he is considered mature, 
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A FEW NOTES ON CANADIAN MATTERS. 
Part II. 


SEMICIRCLE drawn towards 
the south, with a radius of 
some eight hundred miles from a 
int about the centre of James's 
_ would indicate the general 
direction of a line of hills which 
forms the northern boundary of the 
Canadas. These hills rise gradually 
from the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
like the seats of a huge amphi- 
theatre, of which its waters repre- 
sent the arena. Their southern slope 
forms the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
which, with the great lakes, describe 
another and larger semicircle round 
their common centre. 

Near the head of Lake Superior, 
the mountains run suddenly some 
two hundred miles towards the 
south, and touching the American 
frontier line, define the western 
limit of the Upper Province. 

At this moment, when public at- 
tention is directed towards the 


Hudson’s Bay territory, the country 
to the north of this boundary pos- 
sesses an unusual interest.* 

The press in Canada has raised 


an almost unanimous voice against 
the renewal of the privileges of the 
Great Fur Company. It has been 
stigmatized as a gigantic monopoly, 
as a cruel and inhuman despotism, 
exercising a ‘Lynch Law’ au- 
thority, and committing, in the 
name of an illegal charter, murder 
and wrong by the sole right of 
physical force. We have neither 
time nor inclination to recount a 
tithe of the horrors which are 
related as having been perpetrated 
by the officials of the Company ; we 
can but take a hasty glance, first, 
at the subject of contention, and 
then at the contention itself. 

The whole country from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, and from 
the forty-ninth parallel of latitude 
to the North Pole, belongs to Great 
Britain. That portion which lies 
between the Pacific and the Rocky 
Mountains, for the most part unex- 

lored, marches on the north with 
Rasta, on the south with the 
United States. 


* For full information on the anti-Hudson’s Bay Charter side, see Fitzgerald's 


Hudson's Bay and Vancouver's Island. 


The remainder naturally falls into 
three general divisions. ‘The region 
between the Rocky Mountains and 
Hudson’s Bay, extending towards 
the south as far as Peace River and 
Lake Arthabasea, is barren. From 
that point, as far east as Lake 
Winnipeg and the rivers which con- 
nect it with Hudson’s Bay, and as 
far south as the frontier line, the 
country is a continuation of the 
vast prairies which are watered b 
the Mississippi and the Missouri. 
Eastward from Lake Winnipeg, and 
over the Canadian frontier to the 
shores of the St. Lawrence, there 
is a succession of impenetrable 
forests. 

The desert portion is, on account 
of its climate and soil, of no use for 
the purposes of colonization. The 
character of the forest land may be 
guessed at by its analogy with 
Canada." But on the proper de- 
velopment of the prairie district 
depends the future greatness of 
British North America. <A writer 
has observed— 


It is quite true that only a small 
portion of the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
territories is fit for colonization, and 
indeed for anything but the chase; 
but it may be, and és true, that that 
small portion is a country sufficiently 
large and fertile to support all the popu- 
lation of Great Britain and all her 
dependencies. 


Along the valley of the Saskatch- 
ewan (which runs through fifteen 
degrees of longitude from the 
Rocky Mountains to Lake Winni- 
peg) at no distant period must 
pass the traffic from the West. If 
the Pacific is ever connected in 
British territory with the Atlantic 
seaboard, the track must pass 
through a gap in the Rocky Moun- 
tains near the head waters of the 
Columbia and of the Saskatchewan. 
These rivers, one of which flows 
westward into the Pacific, and the 
other eastward to the Atlantic, rise 
so near each other that Sir George 
Simpson was able to fill his kettle 
for breakfast from both at the same 
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time. The country is magnificent, 
and is varied with immense plains, 
woods, and mountains. Itis watered 
by innumerablestreams, andabounds 
in wild animals and fish. Its value 
for the purposes of colonization is 
therefore manifestly very great. 

Now, it is argued by the opponents 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, that 
by their charter an inconsiderable 
number of fur traders are enabled 
to exclude British colonization and 
trade, and to shut them in within 
the narrow limits of the Canadas, 
while they exercise an usurped 
sovereignty over lands in which all 
Britons have an equal interest by 
right of birth. They further declare, 
translating diplomatic into familiar 
English, that King Charles II. made 
no such grant as that now claimed ; 
that if he did, the land was not his 
to give; that even if the grant were 
legal, its conditions have not been 
fulfilled, and that it has conse- 
quently lapsed: that the Company 
are excluded by the terms of the 
charter from much of the territory 
they claim under it, and last but not 
least, that they (the Canadians) will 
not stand it any longer. 

Looking at the question with the 
eyes of a dispassionate inquirer, it 
seems a hard thing that so extensive 
and magnificent a territory should 
be shut up as a hunting ground. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company’s char- 
ter was granted in 1670. At that 
time, France appears to have had 
at least an equal right of possession 
with England—that is, they both 
claimed it. France was first in the 
field, for Henry IV. in 1598 granted 
letters patent to the Sieur de la 
Roche, making him _lieutenant- 
governor over the countries of 
Canada, Hochelaga, and Labrador ; 
the last named of which is claimed 
by King Charles's grantees. 

Again, in 1627, Cardinal Richelieu 
granted a charter to a society called 
the ‘Compagnie de la Nouvelle 
France,’ giving them a monopoly of 
everything—administration of jus- 
tice, founding of cannon, trade in 
peltries, and many other curious 
rights. The limits of La Nouvelle 
France were to extend from the 





* The English who signed the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, must have formed 
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Labrador coast to the Pacific, and 
from the Gulf of Florida to the 
Arctic Sea! 

Charles II., who seems to have 
known as little as may be of the 
geography of the country he granted, 
and to have been somewhat uneasy 
in respect of his ownership thereof, 
while bestowing on the Company 
the sole trade of all the countries 
‘into which they shall find entrance 
or passage by water or land, out of 
the territories, limits, and places 
aforesaid’ (which may be construed 
to mean all the world), expressly 
excepts those ‘ that are already pos- 
sessed by or granted to any of our 
subjects, or possessed by the sub- 
jects of any other Christian prince 
or State.’ If, therefore, the Crown 
of France had a right to the lands 
it granted away so royally in 1627, 
it follows that the English king, by 
the very terms of his grant, excluded 
the Hudson’s Bay Company from 
the territory they now claim under it. 

This question of ownership had 
been decided in the preceding reign. 
By the treaty of St. Germain-en- 
Laye, in 1632, Charles I. had re- 
signed to Louis XIII. the sove- 
reignty of New France,* Acadia, 
and Canada. 

The Treaty of Ryswick, by which 
it was agreed that Commissioners 
should be appointed to decide the 
rights and pretension ‘ which either 
king of the said kings hath to the 
places situated on Hudson’s Bay,’ 
expressly gave back to the French 
certain forts which had been seized 
by the Chevalier de Troyes during 
the peace which preceded the war, 
and which had been during the war 
retaken by the English, implying 
clearly that the ownership of these 
forts was so well acknowledged that 
there was no need for the Commis- 
sioners to trouble themselves about 
them. The forts were those on 
James and Hudson’s Bay, which 
had been built by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company on the faith of Charles 
the Second’s grant. The claim of 
France must have been indeed indis- 
putable, if the aggression of the 
Chevalier de Troyes during a time 
of peace was recognised and justified 


a different idea of the limits of La Nouvelle France from that mentioned above, 
else why was it referred to the plenipotentiaries of Ryswick ? 
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by treaty, on the ground that the 
country oecupied by these forts then 
belonged to the French Sovereign, 
and that their English possessors 
had no business there. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
country did not belong to England, 
and was. consequently expressly 
excepted from the charter as being 
in the possession of subjects of 
another Christian king. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
charter must have possessed great 
vitality to carry it dove h so many 
dangers. During the eighteen years 
between the Treaty of Ryswick and 
that of Utrecht, its rights slumbered. 
In 1714 the whole country was made 
over to England; Hudson’s Bay 
then became for the first time undis- 
—— a British possession, though 
not till many years after the date of 
the charter. 

While the English were driving 
a precarious trade on the confines of 

udson’s Bay, and possessing their 
small limits only by the sufferance 
of the Chevalier de Troyes, the 
Canadian voyageurs of their rivals 
were hunting furs through the 
length and breadth of the valley 
of the Saskatchewan. Thomas 
Simpson* records that ‘ agriculture 
was carried on, and even wheel 
carriages used; in fact, that they 
then possessed fully as many of the 
attendants of civilization as the 
Hudson’s Bay Company do now 
after the lapse of a century.’ 

The Montreal Fur Company fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the Com- 
pagnie de la Nouvelle France; and 
ultimately pushing their enterprise 
beyond the Rocky Mountains,opened 
a prosperous trade to the Pacific 
coast with the Indian tribes in the 
valley of the Columbia. 

That trade passed either by the 
Saskatchewan into Lake Winnipeg, 
or by the western trail, over the 

lains to the south of that river. 

e Hudson’s Bay Company found 
themselves eventually unable to 
contend on equal terms with the 
French Canadian Company ; their 
stock became at a discount ; and for 
the first time they bethought them- 
selves of the charter. Lord Selkirk, 
a man of iron will and unscrupulous 
temper, governed the councils of 


* Life and Travels of Thomas Simpson. 
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the Com . Boldly quitting the 
shores of the bay to Thich “they 
had hitherto clung, he traversed the 
plains to the south, and at a distanee 
of a thousand miles imland esta- 
blished a body of the trappers and 
servants of his Company at the Red 
River, in the direet route of the 
north-western trade. 

The French Canadians, cut off 
from their supplies by this act of 
generalship, engaged in a long and 
sometimes eater quarrel with their 
rivals. The contest ended in their 
shaking hands, and together defend- 
ing their joint monopoly against all 
the world. The Montreal, thus be- 
eame absorbed in the Hudson’s Bay, 
Company. In 1838 an act was 

assed through the Imperial Par- 
iament, by which the exclusive 
privilege of trading with the Indians 
in any part of British North 
America not previously granted 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company by 
charter, was given to the united 
Companies for twenty-one years. 
That licence expires in 1859. As, 
therefore, it appears probable that 
the Hudson’s Bay charter can be 
proved illegal, and as the renewal of 
the monopoly now enjoyed by the 
united Companieswill be strenuously 
and no doubt successfully opposed 
by the Canadians, whose direct in- 
terests must of course suffer by its 
continuance, nothing very formi- 
dable will exist to fight about at the 
end of that time. But many vested 
interests are involved in the extine- 
tion of the monopoly. The large 
holders of Hudson’s Bay stock would 
be ruined by such a proceeding on 
the one hand, and on the other the 
Canadians would not know what to 
do with such an enormous extent of 
country, supposing it to be forthwith 
annexed to the province. 

The learned Judge whom Canada 
has sent over to represent the views 
of her people, will no doubt announce 
them in due time. Meanwhile we 
may speculate what would be most 
advantageous for her. : 

The possession of the prairie dis- 
trict from Lake Superior to the 
Rocky Mountains, through which 
will eventually run the Pacific rail- 
road, and whose fertile plains are fit 
for the reception of large numbers 
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of colonists, could alone be of any 
use to Canada. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company may have no | elaim 
for compensation, but the blow 
would fall none the less heavily on 
those who have invested in the un- 
dertaking, believing it to be lega', if 
they were deprived of their rights 
without compensation. A compro- 
mise would be the fairest way of 
settling the matter, and doubtless 
the Hudson’s Bay Company would 
be perfectly ready to accede to any 
proposition of the kind. The licence 
to trade might be renewed for a 
limited time, on the condition that 
-— portions required by Canada, 
either for opening out facilities for 
trade or for purposes of colonization, 
were to be given upto her. As the 
licence expires in two years, the sum 
that coda fairly be demanded by 
the Company for the surrender of 
two years’ authority over the small 
portion of territory that Canada 
could require in that time, could not 
be very large. 

There is another subject which 
has not been touched upon in these 
pages, because it involves the ques- 
tion of the trath or untruth of the 
accusations brought against the 
Company, respecting their ill treat- 
ment of the Indians. These ques- 
tions are under the scrutiny of a 
Parliameptary committee,andshould 
not be prejudged. At the same 
time, it is self-evident that good 
security should be demanded from 
the Company for their proper treat- 
ment of the Indian tribes, whom 
they are bound, by the charter under 
which they claim, to protect and 
educate ; but who, to use the mildest 
language, are still entirely un- 
civilized. 

Since the above was written, the 
dissolution of Parliament has put 
an end to the labours of the 
Hudson’s Bay Committee. Do not 
let us prejudge the question, but, 
for the sake of our national honour, 
let not the people of England allow 
the accident of the dissolution to 
stifle inquiry into it. 

Let us remember what the alle- 


* McLean, vol. ii. 222. 
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ions against the Com are. 
t is asserted that eamaiate 
whom it was, by the terms of its 
charter, to exercise a paternal sway, 
have been oppressed, tortured, and 
murdered. It is said that Indians 
have been shot and hanged by 
subordinate officers, after a mere 
mockery of trial, on mere suspicion 
of wrong-doing.* Missionaries com- 
plain that, far from being assisted 
in Christianizing the Indians, their 
labours are impeded, and themselves 
insulted. It is said that the em- 
ployés of the Company have taken 
advantage of the monopoly of supply 
which it enjoys, to make the Yodinep 
helplessly dependent upon it, and 
then, in order to compel obedience 
to some command, or to gratify 
some caprice of arbitrary power, 
that they have denied the com- 
modities which they only could 
supply, and have starved families 
to death by wholesale.{ The char- 
ter of the Company proves that it 
undertook, and was paid to perform, 
vast geographical explorations. It 
is stated that it has never so much 
as attempted to carry them out. 
The monopoly it enjoys was only 
given on the terms which the 
authorities above mentioned declare 
to have been disregarded. If these 
charges be true, the commerce of 
England has been crippled by the 
closing of these vast regions to her 
commerce, without any return what- 
ever. It is stated, moreover, that 
the oppressed Indian is compelled 
to part with his furs for goods 
‘certainly under one-twentieth of 
the value of the furs in England.’§ 
I will conclude with a quotation 
from Mr. Fitzgerald:—‘ We were 
promised the salvation, if not the 
regeneration, of the Indian race; 
we were promised that missionary 
enterprise should take the place of 
commercial competition: but have 
these promises been kept P—not one 
fraction of them.’ If these things 
be true, the great heart of the 
English people will rise against such 
wickedness; at any rate, let not 
inquiry die. 





+ Rev. Mr. Barnley, missionary to Hudson’s Bay (quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald) ; 
and Rev. Mr. Beaver, missionary, Fort Vancouver. 
t Life of Thomas Simpson, Dr. King’s narrative, vol. i. p. 169. 


§ Life of Thomas Simpson, p. 427. 
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But the Hudson’s Bay territory 
has already detained us too long 
from the general sketch of Canada 
which we intended to offer. 

I have often thought what a pity 
it is that from prudential motives 
one is debarred from the pleasure of 
habitual sight-seeing from a balloon. 
It would save much troublesome 
travelling and discomfort, and leave 
a more complete impression on the 
mind than a number of views seen 
piecemeal can do. 

To lionize Canada in this way, my 
balloon should ascend from Toronto. 
Supposing the aéronaut’s neck not 
to be broken in the descent, he 
would find himself well repaid. 
Toronto, now the seat of govern- 
ment, is beautifully situated on the 
western shore of Lake Ontario. A 
long tongue of Jand juts out into the 
lake; and the trees upon it—seen 
from a distance on the water, when 
the shore they stand on is, if I may 
be allowed the expression, hull down 
—suggested the Indian name Tarén- 
ton, z.e., Trees in the water. 

To the west the observer would 
look down upon three great lakes— 
Superior, Michigan, and Huron, 
narrowing down towards their com- 
mon centre, a picturesque spot on 
the boundary line, where the waters 
of Lake Superior rush over ‘St. 
Mary’s Leap.’ The centre lake, that 
of Michigan, appears in shape not 
unlike the body of a great beetle 
(Superior and Sune, its two out- 
spread wings), fluttering off the State 
of Michigan on to British ground. 
The swift and rocky French River 
connects Lake Nipissing with that 
angle of Lake Huron called the 
Georgian Bay, at the entrance of 
which is Manittoulin, the sacred 
island of the Indians. Far beyond, 
an undulating expanse of forest 
stretches away over the northern 
frontier hills. 

West of Lake Superior, if the 
vision of our imaginary aéronaut 
could reach nine hundred miles, he 
would seealittle stream flowingdown 
from the Hauteur des Terres: that 
little stream is the head water of the 
Great St. Lawrence ; though at first 
it contains barely sufficient water to 
float a canoe, it is destined, during 
its pilgrimage of two thousand miles, 
to drain an extent of country equal 
to Great Britain and Ireland, and 
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to be known by many different 
names. 

The St. Louis, as it is called 
in the early part of its course, 
gradually anil into a brawling 
torrent, big with danger to canoes, 
and compelling weary portages 
over the huge basaltic mounds, 
down which it takes the shortest 
way. Its banks, rarely visited by 
any but the migratory Indian, are 
still dense with forest and unat- 
tacked by civilization. Here and 
there a tree, barked, and inscribed 
with rude pictographs by the 
Indians, records the number of 
canoes and other statistics re- 
lating to some passing party; or 
a votive offering of tobacco lies 
mouldering on a stone dedicated to 
Manittou. 

At Fond du Lae, the St. Louis 
joins Lake Superior. Thence it 
must fall eighty feet over the Sault 
Ste. Marie, and widen again into 
Lake Huron ; it must rush through 
the narrows between Detroit and 
Windsor, widen again into Lake 
Erie, and take its stupendous leap 
at Niagara, ere it traverses Lake 
Ontario, and commences its north- 
erly course to the sea. 

Directly to the south of Toronto 
a column of rising foam marks the 
position of Niagara. Thence a rail- 
road runs away through Rochester 
and Utica to the east, till it meets 
the Hudson River, and turns south- 
ward along its banks to New York 
and the shores of the Atlantic. 

An imaginative American general, 
in an official despatch after the 
battle of Lundy’s-lane, which took 
place within sight and hearing of 
the great thunder of waters, repre- 
sents that cloud of spray rising from 
the chasm into which the tumbling 
river has leapt, as the smoke of sacri- 
ficial incense rising up to heaven 
in gratitude for the victory which 
had crowned the American arms. 
Perhaps the spray would have 
ascended all the same if the whole 
American army had been hurled 
over the Falls; perhaps even the 
alleged victory is doubtful. I 
leave the question to history. Cer- 
tainly the Falls might well inspire 
a greater poet than the general. 
In summer the village on the 
American shore, and the great 
hotel on the Canadian side of the 
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river, are crowded with tourists 
from all parts of the world. 

Yankees, who come by the early 
express, and go away satisfied at 
night by the mail, tear about in car- 
riages from Table Rock to the rapids 
below Chippewa, and from thence to 
the whirlpool below the bridge—with 
iced champagne in a basket under 
the driver’s knees, and materials for a 
pic-nic on Goat Island inside—Idon’t 
think they ever look at the view. 
Some do not even go sight-seeing, 
but think the Falls a bore, and care 
for nothing but bowls, billiards, 
brandy cocktails by day, and dancing 
by night. Learned Germans gaze at 
the river through their spectacles 
and pipe-smoke for hours, and 
write transcendental reflections upon 
it in the Zable Rock Album, with 
beery enthusiasm. English travel- 
lers creep between the waters and 
the rock, to cut their names on the 
stone six inches further on than 
anybody else has been able to get. 
I must not, too, forget to mention 
an American gentleman who was 
unable to remain long enough to 
look at the Falls by daylight. He 
arrived about eight in the evening, 
and the night was so dark that he 
was obliged to borrow a lantern, by 
the light of which, to use his own 
expression, he ‘ viewed the waterfall, 
and after that hadn’t only just time 
to get through supper afore it was 
time to start, to catch the lightning 
run (Ang. Express train) for New 
York!’ But when the tourists have 

one off with the summer, when the 

otels are shut up,and the deep snow 
hides the glitter of the mushroom 
edifices that are erected near the 
banks, and the Falls are left to soli- 
tude and frozen nature,—then is the 
time to visit them. 

Great masses of ice from Lake 
Erie come thundering and leaping 
down the rapids, and smash to 

ieces as they go over. As the 
land-springs drip and freeze, huge 
icicles form gradually from the 
tops of the rocks, and gleam with 

rismatic colours in the cold sun- 
ight. You may climb with spiked 
shoes and icepoles over the slippery 
ice below the cliff, and look up- 
wards at these frozen pillars, which 
appear to support its summit: some 
of them are twenty feet in diameter, 
and near two hundred in height. 


Niagara, 
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On the boulders at the base of the 
American Fall, and on the American 
side of the Canadian Fall, the spray 
congeals, and the snow freezes upon 
it till huge cones of ice creep up in 
front of the Fall, and muffle the roar 
of the water that tumbles behind. 
The smashed and pounded ice that 
floats in the eddies of the basin 
below, freezes together and forms a 
dam across the river. The pressure 
of the water upheaves huge blocks 
of ice, and piles them on each 
other till an ice-bridge is formed 
from one shore to the other. The 
passage is dangerous, for the water 
may sweep it away in a moment, 
and carry everything i it to 
destruction in the horrible whirl- 
pool further down, even if the 
rapids at the bridge did not smash 
it to atoms long before it got 
there. 

Due east from his elevated point 
of observation, the aéronaut would 
look along the national bounda 
line that bisects Ontario, throug 
Sackett’s Harbour, the scene of 
hard fighting in the last American 
war, to the chain of lakes, known 
to most readers as the scene of 
Cooper’s thrilling Indian story of 
The Last of the Mohicans, and 
across the White Mountains to 
Portland. 

Northwards,athin fringe of settle- 
ments is succeeded by a wooded and 
unexplored region, traversed by the 
fertile valley of the Madawaska, 
and bounded by the easterly course 
of the Ottawa. On the north- 
eastern shoulder of Ontario sits 
Kingston, a lively and enterprising 
town, carrying on a brisk trade 
with the lake ports and the 
United States. ts appearance 
may be described in the words of 
one of its Scotch inhabitants, with 
whom I once travelled up the St. 
Lawrence in a steamer. He was 
talking to a friend who had just ar- 
rived from home, and who asked 
him what sort of a place it was. 
‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ye mind the lang 
toun of Kirkaldy, in Fife.’ 

‘Ay! I mind it weel,’ said his 
friend, with a regretful sigh. 

‘Then Kingston is no that unlike 
Kirkaldy, forby it is na’ a lang 
toun, and ye canna see the Firth’— 
two important exceptions, but the 
simile gives a good idea of the 
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place. Its detractors call the fertility 
of its soil in question; they say 
that it grows nothing but radishes, 
and that they shoot off at right 
angles in consequence of meeting 
rock an inch below the surface. 

At Montreal the St. Lawrence 
receives the Ottawa from the west, 
and, at the old French Canadian 
town of Three- Rivers, the St. 
Maurice. The district is rich in 
minerals—iron, black-lead, and tin 
are found there; the former metal 
is the means of giving employment 
to a great number of hands, as it 
enables its possessors to contract 
with the Grand Trunk Railway for 
a large quantity of iron wheels. 

Mimeral wealth is, however, not 
its only resource. The St. Maurice 
has lately been opened up for lum- 
bering operations ; white and yellow 
pine, maple, and birch can be ob- 
tained along its tributaries. The 
usual result of lumbering operations 
is seen in the impulse given to agri- 
culture ; many farmers have settled 
there, and they can command for 
their produce as high a rate as in 
most of the agricultural districts. 
The Falls of Shawanegan and 
Grande Mere are magnificent— 
either of them would make the 
fortune of a country in Europe 
as a bait for tourists, though here 
of course thrown into the shade by 
the unapproachable grandeur of 
Niagara; and the scenery on the 
richly-wooded banks of the St. 
Maurice is another of the charms 
so lavishly bestowed by Nature on 
this favoured land. 

Next, the widening river rolls 
past Quebec, the strongest fortress 
m America. The lumberers, whose 

ils and labours were described 
m our former paper, look forward 
to it as the end of their toilsome 
journey. 

The traveller who glides stream- 
impelled through some wild lake 
or broad river under the Canadian 
summer sun, remarks the raft, as it 
floats double with its shadow on the 
waters, as a fitting foreground to a 
fair picture, and forgets it ere the 
next headland hides it from his 


sight. Little he reeks of the come- 


diesof real life—ay,and the tragedies © 


too—that take place on the acres of 
timber he es by so carelessly. 
Long after he has reached his desti- 
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nation, long perhaps after months of 
business have swept his summer 
journey from his mind, that raft, with 
the houses upon it, the flags, the 
dogs, the children, and the same wild 
and picturesque assemblage that 
formed the foreground of his tran- 
sient steam-boat picture, is still 
wending down its inn and toilsome 
way, a self-contained society. 

On the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence, from the wharves below 
the citadel of Quebec, to Carouge, 
some five miles up the river, great 
booms are moored, inside which the 
rafts as they reach their destination 
are stored, till the logs composing 
them are wanted for shipment. 

If, according to the fanciful theory 
of the old mythology, weeping 
wood nymphs orgs tay A their 
favourite trees from their home in 
the distant woods, to take a last 
leave of them ere they quit the 
Western shores for ever, they could 
hardly bid them farewell in a more 
lovely spot. 

Between the valley of the St. 
Charles and the St. Lawrence, a 
high promontory runs forward, on 
which Quebec is built. The river 
widens at the junction to a noble 
lake, where the whole navy of Eng- 
land might anchor. From _ the 
Citadel on Cape Diamond, you may 
trace the river, as it winds away 
towards the sea, and is lost to view 
in the blue distance behind the 
Laurentine hills: at your feet the 
quaint old French town, with narrow 
streets, like an importation from 
Normandy: on the left the St. 
Charles rolls down through a wooded 
country, rich with corn-fields, and 
dotted with white villages, on whose 
tin-covered church spires the sun 
shines as on burnished silver. 

Behind you, as you stand looking 
down the river, lie the Plains of 
Abraham; further on, beautiful plea- 
sure-grounds crown the high and 

recipitous bank. At its base a 
ong suburb (created by the neces- 
sities of the numerous labourers who 
work in ‘the coves’) follows the 
windings of the river. Thousands 
of acres of rafts teem with life, and 
resound with the hum of men and 
the far-off ring of axes. On the 
opposite bank is the town, called, 
der the friend and colleague of 
Montcalm, De Levi. On the bosom 
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of the sunny waters lie richly- 
freighted merchantmen, and busy 
steamers leave behind them widen- 
ing tracks of foam. Not the least 
interesting object to British eyes is 
the high rock where, surrounded 
by the guns of the strongest fortress 
of America, the Union Jack floats 
proudly from sunrise to sunset. 

At Grosse Isle, some distance be- 
low Quebec, is the emigrants’ Qua- 
rantine Station. Still further down 
are situated the watering-places at 
which the Canadian gentry vege- 
tate when the summer heats drive 
them ‘out of town.’ The Yankee 
resorts of Saratoga and Newport 
seduce away from them a great 
number of summer tourists, andatrip 
to England and the Continent of 
Europe as many more. The spright- 
liness of Saratoga balls and society 
generally, and the delights of New- 
port bathing parties, have been chro- 
nicled again and again by innu- 
merable tourists. 

The scenery of the lower part of 
the river is comparatively uninte- 
resting; but the Saguenay, one of its 
tributaries, navigable for many miles 
from its mouth, and supposed to be 
in the latter part of its course unfa- 
thomable, is a most curious and 
beautiful stream. Doubtless some 
great convulsion in the earl 
years of creation rent the high 
granite cliff in two, and the chasm, 
which no plumb-line has ever been 
able to fathom, has been adopted 
as the outlet of the river, which 
runs through an immense extent 
of country. At the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence is situated the stern 
and rock-bound island of Anticosti. 
It is as yet uninhabited, except by 
the lighthouse men who attend the 
signal stations recently established 
there; but a gloomy interest at- 
taches to it, from the tales of ship- 
wreck and starvation of which its 
rocks are the scene. In 1828, theship- 
wrecked mariners of the Granicus 
were forced to cannibalism, until the 
last wretch perished for want of any 
victim to prey upon. The bones 
and mangled remains were found 
seattered about the wild shores of 
Anticosti, as if a struggle had taken 
place in the last extremity. The 
river (at this point ninety miles wide) 
here ends its course—a fitting exit 
for so grand a stream. 
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The part of the country which has 
as yet been brought under cultiva- 
tion, and thickly inhabited, is a mere 
strip of land stretching along the 
north bank of the St. Lawrence from 
Quebec to Kingston, and the shores 
of Lake Ontario, diverging along the 
margin of their tributary streams. 
The only place where civilization 
has gone inland is on the peninsula 
contained by Lakes Huron and 
Erie and the St. Clair River. The 
extreme fertility of the soil in this 
part of the country, and the 
ready, almost precocious, energy 
of its first settlers, who have run a 
railway along the whole line of the 
peninsula, have secured to the agri- 
cultural inhabitants of this district a 
large measure of prosperity. 

The towns along this line—the 
great western—have at once seen 
the peculiarity of this position, and 
made the most of it. They have 
not, like many other parts of the 
country, to depend on the opening 
out of some great route, whose pro- 
duce is to enrich them in passing : 
their mission is self-contained, and 
though of course sharing in the in- 
crease of general prosperity, tity 
can, unassisted, devote their whole 
energies to the production of food 
and the trade consequent upon it.’ 

Nature has evidently intended 
Canada as a carrying, not as a pro- 
ducing, country. For this purpose 
her grand alee, the St. Law- 
renceand the Great Lakes, will stand 
in good stead, and the Canadians 
will no doubt become the great 
carriers of the Western world. 
They have from various causes 
entered late into the field; and their 
magnificent system of canals now 
completed, shows that they have 
entered with spirit into the contest 
which must end in restoring to the 
St. Lawrence the position it has 
lost. The Canada Corn Act of 1843, 
giving a preference in Britis 
markets to produce conveyed by 
way of the St. Lawrence, gave a 
temporary and artificial stimulus to 
the trade; but that preference was 
withdrawn in 1846, and Montreal 
and Quebec then lost the temporary 
advantage they had enjoyed. 

They had no olives to compete 
with the United States, and the 
freights by the St. Lawrence, unas- 
sisted by differential duties, ex- 








ceeded those by way of the United 
States. Merchandize, as a natural 
consequence, was forced through 
American channels. 

Of course the repeal of the dif- 
ferential duties was assailed with 
vehement abuse by a certain class 
of politicians. Experience has how- 
ever shown that the beginning of 
Canadian prosperity is cslneilont 
with the destruction of the false 
support on which she leaned. Her 
merchants have from that eventful 
moment devoted their whole ener- 
gies to the task of raising her in 
the scale of nations, with a patri- 
otism and unanimity unexampled, 
and with success which has well 
repaid them. But they have con- 
tended against enormous odds, and 
have had to engage their enter- 
prising neighbours across the lines 
on very unequal terms. 

The machinery which the United 
States was enabled to put in motion 
in 1846, has even now hardly been 
equalled in Canada. The Americans 
have consequently had at least ten 
years’ clear start. 

Lakes Ontario and Erie had been 
connected with the Hudson River 
more than twenty years, and a 
network of railways united New 
York and various points interme- 
diate and remote, with the Great 
Lakes, at Buffalo. Canada had then 
—as was shown by an extract, 
quoted in the first part of these 
* Notes,’ from Lord Durham’s Re- 
port—only fifteen miles of railroad 
in the whole province. The canals 
which now surmount the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence were not nearly 
completed. 

It may, therefore, be stated, that 
the United States had no rival which 
could contest with her the carrying 
trade of the West; and when that 
trade began to acquire its great 
and rapidly increasing importance, 
it found its way naturally over the 
beaten tracks. 

Looking at the helpless state of 
Canada at that time, the British 
Government, on establishing the 
North American mail steamers in 
1839, had no option but to send 
them into the American ports of 
New York and Boston. 

The assistance enjoyed by this 
company amounts to the large sum 
of £186,000 a year. The United 
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States subsidize an American line 
at about an equal annual cost. 

Canadian enterprize, assisted by 
private British capital, has now 
placed her in a position to compete 
with the States, if unfettered: but 
she finds herself totally unable to 
contend against twosubsidized rivals 
—one assisted by a foreign Govern- 
ment, and one by her own. It be- 
hoves British capitalists—especially 
those who have invested in Canadian 
Grand Trunk Railway Stock, mach 
of which is held in this country, and 
the value of which will depend much 
on the success which may attend the 
endeavour of the St. Lawrence route 
to attract the increasing Western 
trade—to examine this question with 
attention, and to see whether the 
burdens entailed on Canada by the 
unmaternal attitude of the Home 
Government will not militate against 
the success of the undertaking they 
have engagedin. The last few years 
have seen an enormous difference in 
the value of imports and exports 
from the Western States and Upper 
Canada, but the portion of that trade 
which passed through the St. Law- 
rence is almost the same now as it 
was ten years ago. 

Canada, then, is overweighted in 
the race. It would be an anomalous 
spectacle to see a mother country 
aw her influence into the scale to 
crush the rising trade of one of her 
colonies. The justice of England 
would not tolerate such a course. 
The only excuse for continuing the 
system would be the impracticability 
ofany other. If, however, the Cana- 
dians can show that the St. Law- 
rence route affords greater facilities 
in every respect than that by the 
United States, they will have made 
out their case, and be fully justified 
in praying for the non-renewal of 
the Cunard contract, which expires 
in 1862. Our colonists rightly ima- 
gine that it would be useless to 
advocate the only really fair course 
—viz., that the English Govern- 
ment should subsidize a Canadian 
line to the same amount as they 
now do that to the United States. 
Of the £800,000 annually paid for the 
Mail Steam Packet Service to our 
various colonies, Canada, they say, 
has never yet received anything, 
which, as such matters are arranged, 
is an &@ priori argument that she 
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never will. Setting aside, then, that 
full measure of justice, the next best 
thing would be to adopt the cheap 
plan of not favouring either. Mean- 
time, Canada must go on as she can 
—only it will be lucky for British, 
and other shareholders of Canadian 
Stock, if the finances of the country 
—which have already been strongly 
tried to build the railroads now in 
operation —stand the continued 
strain of wn-free competition. 

The case in point is thus ably 
stated by the Honourable John 
Young,* one of the members of the 
Canadian Parliament for Montreal, 
and one of the most straightforward 
and far-seeing guides of the com- 
mercial policy of his country :— 


I shall now show (he says) that with 
vessels of equal speed to those running 
to New York and Boston, the mails 
between Britain and any part of the 
United States can be delivered in less 
time by the St. Lawrence during navi- 
gation, and in winter by way of 
Portland. 

A careful examination of the matter 
will demonstrate that, in order to secure 
the most rapid delivery of the mails 
between any part of America and Great 
Britain, the voyage of the Atlantic 
steamer should terminate at that point 
the least distant from Britain, and which 
also shall be in connexion by railroad 
with other parts of the interior. The 
distance from Liverpool to New Yoik 
—I obtain my figures from Mr, Wyid 
of Charing-cross—is computed to be 
2980 geographical miles; from Liverpool 
to Quebec, 2502 miles vid the Straits 
of Belle Isle. If therefore the Persia, 
or any other vessel, makes the voyage 
to New York in ten days, it follows 
that the same vessel would have run to 
Quebee in eight days and ten hours; 
and as the distance from Quebec to New 
York by railroad is 570 miles, or nine- 
teen hours at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour, it is evident that the mails by 
the steamer to Quebec would be in New 
York nineteen hours earlier than if the 
Persia, or other steamer, had gone direct 
from Liverpool to New York. Boston, 
the nearest eastern American port to 
Great Britain, under the present mail 
contract, is 2790 miles from Liverpool. 
Suppose such a vessel as the Persia able 
to make the voyage in nine and a half 
days, Quebec could by the same vessel 
be reached in eight days and fourteen 
hours; and with fourteen and a half 
hours to pass over 430 miles of railway 
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from Quebec, it is clear that the mails, 
even to this point, could be delivered in 
eight hours and a half less time than 
by steamer direct from Liverpool to 
Boston. 

Mr. Young in his letter touches 
but incidentally on the objection 
which is always made to such a 
suggestion in this country. The 
present writer, for instance, ad- 
vanced the facts here set down, in 
conversation with a distinguished 
political economist and politician. 

The man of science chuckled out, 
between two long pinches of snuff, 
‘Well, the argument’s not bad. But 
supposing the distance to be shorter, 
the St. Lawrenceis frozenover—how 
many months in the year?’ 

‘Five.’ 

‘ Nearer seven, I should say; and’ 
(with a still more triumphant 
chuckle) ‘ what is the good of your 
route being four hundred miles 
shorter, when for half the year or 
more you can’t get within four 
hundred miles of Quebec ?’ 

‘While the navigation is closed 
they will go to Portland,’ said I, 
rather humbly. I knew by expe- 
rience what was coming next. 

‘Oh, then you will go half the 
year to an American port, after all ; 
and I just doubt very considerably 
whether you wont be obliged to go 
always to Portland, and never to 
Quebec at all; for the hydrographer 
to the Admiralty says that, what 
with floating ice and want of light- 
houses, you never can count on the 
St. Lawrence navigation at all.’ 

‘Well, but the Canadians have 
built lighthouses, and are already 
running a line of steamers which 
have carried the mails quicker 
than the New York route, though 
their vessels are neither so large nor 
so swift; only for want of funds they 
are at the mercy of the American 
and English lines. If they could get 
a subsidy P 

‘Hout, man; it’s all very well talk- 
ing about your subsidies and light- 
houses and the like; but you're just 
taking up a line of argument that 
will never be acted upon. Doubtless 
we will be very happy to take away 
the other man’s subsidy, very happy 
indeed, if that will please your 
friends the Canadians; but you 


* Letter to The Times, September 16th, 1856. 
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will never get people to believe 
in the St. [tennselinebadiias 
iracundus. 

Lord Elgin, speaking of the St. 
Lawrence route, says :— 

Maps on Mercator’s projection, and 
the fact that indifferent ships, recklessly 
navigated, have not unfrequently been 
employed in the lumber trade, have con- 
tributed to produce an exaggerated popu- 
lar impression with respect to the length 
and perils of the ocean route of the St. 
Lawrence. * * * * The ocean route 
of the St. Lawrence is by no means pe- 
culiarly hazardous to well-found ships, 
navigated by officers who are thoroughly 
acquainted with it, while it is especially 
adapted to screw or paddle steam-ships, 
from the circumstance that a consider- 
able portion of the passage from one 
continent to another is in smooth water. 

Without being an apologist for 
the St. Lawrence navigation, one 
may decry such a departure from 
Free-trade principle as a subsidy 
to a rival. Do not help the Cana- 
dians, if you think they do not show 
a good cause; but do not, on the 
other hand, break their backs, and 
incapacitate them from aiding them- 
selves if they can, because you think 
they already labour under a disad- 
vantage. 

The difficulties of the St. Law- 
rence route have been increased by 
the direction taken by the stream of 
emigration. The large majority of 
emigrants have gone to the West— 
or even to Canada, if that was their 
destination—by way of New York. 
In 1851,* 300,000 emigrants landed 
in New York; these arrived in 2211 
vessels. The return freight of 
vessels to Great Britain consists 
mainly of grain and flour, and the 
competition among so large a num- 
ber reduces the prices of freight to 
little more than one-half the price 
by way of the St. Lawrence. Ships 
clearing out of Canadian ports 
carry few emigrants, and indeed 
usually arrive in ballast; conse- 
quently the home freight alone has 
to remunerate for two voyages. 
Moreover, lumber, which forms 
the largest item of Canadian ex- 
port, is an article of great bulk in 
proportion to its value. It follows 
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that the trade employs an undue 
number of ships in proportion to 
the value of the articles exported. 
Labour in the woods and outward 
freight are the only measures of the 
value’of Canadian timber: unlike 
that of Norway, rent adds but a 
small amount toits price. We have 
therefore only to discover some 
means of ensuring return freights 
to Canadian ships, in order very 
considerably to diminish the price 
of the corn and wood of which Eng- 
land is so large a consumer. Such 
means are to be found in properly- 
organized emigration. 

A free passage to Canada for able- 
bodied men and women (old or in- 
capable persons are a legitimate 
charge on the poor-rates) would re- 
lieve the seals of England of an 
immense body of persons who must 
either steal, starve, or go to the 
workhouse, and would supply Ca- 
nada with the bone and sinew which 
are alone wanting to enable her to 
compete successfully with all the 
difficulties that beset her. Itseems 
self-evident that, as we have a large 
body of persons whom the Canadians 
want, and we do not—indeed, they 
will become chargeable on us if they 
remain here—it would be mutually 
advantageous, and cheaper for us 
in the end, to ship them off. I do 
not know what may be the average 
cost of an individual in England 
when once he has ‘come upon the 
parish,’ but it can hardly be less 
than the sum which it would cost 
to remove him. The demand for 
domestic and agricultural labour is 
great and unsatisfied. Canada 
could not absorb the whole of our 
proletaires, as our neighbours call 
them, at once, but it would certainly 
make a gradual and perceptible 
difference. 

Look at the thousands of men 
who in our great towns must starve 
or steal; at the number of women 
who have the choice of only two 
alternatives, either of eighteen 
hours’ work a day at the needle for 
bare subsistence, or of the nameless 
fate that too many accept, a few 
months of wretched excitement, 


* I have not the returns for thé last few years, but I know generally that 
in 1852, 1853, and 1854, the emigration by way of the St. Lawrence increased a 
little, and that 1855 showed a decrease (in consequence of the European war and 
cessation of Irish emigration) of 30,809 persons. 
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death in a hospital, and a pauper’s 
funeral. Think on these things, and 
say whether, even if the emigration 
scheme were the more expensive, 
it be not false economy to remain as 
we are. Canada is doing her part 
towards such a scheme, though 
perhaps she does not begin at the 
right end. Government has set apart 
Crown lands in the valley of the 
Ottawa, which will be granted free 
to any man willing to comply with 
the few conditions with which the 
gift is saddled. These briefly are, 
settler to be eighteen years of age— 
to take possession of his land within 
one month, and bring twelve acres 
of it into cultivation within four 
years—to reside on the lot till the 
settlement duty is performed, and 
to build a house twenty feet by 
eighteen. 

Land left to itself is calculated to 
double its value every ten years in 
Canada, exclusive of improvements 
made upon it. A house like that 
cnieadl by Government can easily 
be made in four or five days by five 
men ; if the settler be in a populated 
neighbourhood, his neighbours will 
always assist him to build his house. 
The pot and pearl ashes manufac- 
tured by a simple process from the 
trees which he burns to clear his 
farm, will be worth from £6 to £7 
abarrel; in short, if he once can get 
out there, he will be pretty sure, with 
industry, to do well. But, as I said 
before, a free grant of land on 
arrival is not the thing that is 

‘wanted. Avsettler of the class most 

wanted in Canada has no money to 
pay his passage out, or to work the 
free grant when he has got it. The 
assistance he wants is a free passage, 
and information as to the wages 
and demand for labour. I would 
say to Canadian officials, sell your 
wild lands instead of giving them 
freely, and devote the proceeds to 
paying for the passages of immi- 
grants. Such, I believe, is or was 
the practice in some of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. Till the Canadian 
labour market is better stocked than 
it is, even as long as competition 
fails to reduce wages below the 
price at which the servant can live 
with decency, the colonists need 
not fear that the influx of penni- 
less immigrants will do them any 
harm. 
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There is, however, another totally 
distinct class who would do well to 
think of Canada as a means of im- 
proving their position—the gentle- 
man of education whose means are 
insufficient to support him in the 
sphere of society for which his 
talents fit him in Europe. In 
Canada he will find an educated 
society and employment: such an 
one must not, however, go into the 
woods, and think to make farming 
pay. He is probably unused to it, 
and a horny-handed, thick-headed 
ploughman will be making his for- 
tune on the next lot, while he is 
breaking his heart with failure and 
his back with log-rolling. He had 
better invest his money in some ap- 
proved provincial security, as Mu- 
nicipal debentures or Bank-stock, 
which yield six or eight per cent., 
and live on the proceeds till a year’s 
acquaintance with the colony enables 
him to see his own way. 

Telegraphs run along the side not 
only of every railway but of al- 
most every highway in the Province, 
and are used as nano as the 
London post with its five deliveries 
aday. In England the arrival of a 
missive of this description acts like 
a thunderclap on the recipient and 
his family, who can only refer the 
unusual circumstance to some great 
event or overwhelming calamity; but 
the telegraph is used all over the con- 
tinent of America as freely as we do 
the penny post. This is, of course, 
aie owing to the grand scale of 
distances here. We have no Eng- 
lish cities eight or nine hundred 
miles away from London with which 
it is desirable to keep up a constant 
and instantaneous communication, 
and the rapidity of the post renders 
it still less amatter of absolute neces- 
sity. The habit of sending by tele- 
graph has now so taken root among 
the customs of the country, that 
even if the speed of the post were 
infinitely increased, it would make 
no difference to the receipts of the 
Telegraph Company. News from 
Europe is known almost at the 
same moment in every town and 
village in Upper and Lower Canada, 
and is generally printed and largely 
circulated before the vessel whic 
brought it has dropped her anchor. 
The number of miles already at 
work is about 3500, of which the 
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Montreal Company* has 2783 in 
operation. An additional 147 miles 
are in course of construction. It has 
four miles of submarine wire, and at 
the head office the average is 750 
messages a-day; its stock is at 15 
per cent. premium, and for some 
years it has given 10 per cent. to its 
shareholders. 

Canada has as yet had no time 
to devote to literature and the arts. 
She has so recently passed out of a 
condition of hard struggling ‘ for 
the dear life,’ that she has not as yet 
thought of the merely ornamental 
part of it. She has many able 
writers; but their topics are gene- 
rally local, or at any rate Canadian ; 
and though many say what they have 
to say in a nervous, business-like 
way, they evidently prefer matter 
to style, and write like business- 
men in a hurry—as_ they are. 
As Macaulay says of Milton— 
‘there is no elaborate imitation of 
classical antiquity, no scrupulous 
purity, none of the ceremonial 
clearness which characterizes our 
academical Pharisees.’ The author 
does not attempt to polish and 
brighten his composition into the 
Ciceronian gloss and_brilliancy. 
The newspaper press absorbs most 
of this kind of talent; and as in 
other parts of America, a man can- 
not receive a letter from England 
or tramp fifty miles through the 
bush, without writing to the editor 
of his paper to tell what his friend 
says, or what sort of land he saw on 
his perer A good, sound educa- 
tion is almost universal, at any 
rate among the native-born Cana- 
dians ; almost every man can read, 
and every man who can read takes 
in a newspaper. These of course, 
as water flads its own level, assimi- 
late themselves to the tastes of their 
subscribers, and where each depends 
for advancement on his own acute- 
ness and acquirements, everything 
in the way of knowledge is accept- 
able, whatever be the subject. Such 
curiosity is of course little likely to 
stop short at the narrow limits of its 
own affairs. A friend at New York 
to whom I complained of the non- 
arrival of an expected letter from 
England, jokingly told me to make 
my mind easy, for that I should 
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shortly have an opportunity of 
reading it in the pages of the New 
York Herald, with asterisks, sub- 
stituted from motives of delicacy (!), 
for vowels in the proper names. I 
do not mean to imply that curiosity 
runs so high as that in Canada; 
but it is strongly developed, never- 
theless. In one point the Trans- 
atlantic newspapers have a decided 
advantage over the English—want 
of matter to fill up corners never 
causes enormous gooseberries to 
ripen for the occasion; two-headed 
calves are unknown. Instead of 
these marvels, stray spaces are 
filled up with little stories, such as 
the wits of the New World are 
alone able to indite. What we 
term humour is almost unknown; 
the jokes all turn on some ludicrous 
exaggeration of phrase or laughable 
situation. 

Here is one from a Southern paper, 
as I need not say. A negro recounts 
the ‘ smart’ dodge by which he pur- 
chased his freedom :—‘ Well,now, I 
used to be a mis’able nigger—one of 
the mis’ablest kind; and I just got 
so pee-owerful weak that I couldn’t 
do nuffin but jist lay in the garden 
and make shift to eat up the sarse’ 
(garden sauce, Ang. vegetables), ‘so 
I had to ’suade missus to trade me, 
I was such a mis’able nigger. Says 
I, “ Missus, I’ve got a hundred 
dollars; you'd best take it, ’cos I 
ain’t no good at all.” So she did. 
Oh! this nigger was cheap at that; 

uess I realized "bout nine hundred 
Tallon: on that nigger!’ 

Could any but an American have 
dreamed of a man making money 
by purchasing himself under his 
alee price P 

Here’s another :—‘ Mr. C—— , of 
our city, was turning out of the yard 
in a trotting wagon, with a span of 
fine young horses. Team took 
fright—ran up against the gatepost, 
upset the driver, and started off at 
the rate of 2.40. “‘ Quick!” shouted 

, as he scrambled up, to a 
friend who had witnessed the acci- 
dent; ‘ quick, what will you give 
for the carriage as she runs?” 
** Sixty dollars.” “Done.” Scarcely 
had he spoken, when a smash on a 
stump by the roadside destroyed 
the hopes of the hasty speculator.’ 


* Montreal Herald. 
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The political paragraphs are not 
sohopelessly unintelligible inCanada 
as they are in the States, where you 
read that ‘in the anti-Pollywog con- 
vention the Barn-burning element 
mustered strong last week.’ Still 
you may puzzle yourself a little over 
such an announcement as this :— 
‘Mr. , on taking the stump, 
proceeded to demolish the clear 
grit platform ; one or two planks of 
ernich he, however, seemed inclined 
to swallow.’ 

Party politics run very high, 
though perhaps on questions affect- 
ing the welfare of the Province 
there is more unanimity of views 
than there would be on a corre- 
sponding question in England. All 
seem to reserve their factious or 
political opposition for questions 
that relate more or less distinctly to 
the two great parties in all Parlia- 
prtintah ins and the outs, and 
to unite cordially on those which 
are really important. It seems to 
be thought that it would be uncon- 
stitutional not tohave an Opposition; 
consequently the ga leaders 
‘taunt the honourable gentlemen 
opposite’ with cowardice, treachery, 
treason, and other trifles, in lan- 
guage as parliamentary and with as 
much reason as in our time-honoured 
assembly at Westminster, on totally 
unimportant occasions. The suffrage 
is almost universal, a £6 householder 
in the towns, and £4 in the rural 
districts, being the qualification ; 
the voting is open, as in England; 
and electioneering arts are at the 
least as well understood there as 
here. I heard an instance of an 
enthusiastic partisan, whose father 
died just when he was most wanted, 
on the very day of the election. 
The dutiful son managed to poll his 
dead papa, and save his own con- 
science by putting a fly in his mouth, 
and being thus enabled to swear 
that there ‘ was life in him!’ 

An election in the larger towns is 
much the same as one in England. 
In the country there is more fun and 
less parade ; the quantity of whisk 
(brewed in the morning and drun 
the same day) which the present 
writer has drunk with hard-headed 
backwoodsmen, wouldhave produced 
delirium tremens at any other time ; 
but the work of canvassing, when 
the houses are sometimes miles 
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apart, and there are no regular roads 
leading to them—the row in the 
villages, the fatigue of stump oratory 
when one can only be heard by 
outshouting the crowd, and the heat 
of the sun—if the election take 
place, like the one now alluded to, 
in the middle of summer—deprive 
such dangers of their sting. 

The excellent municipal system 
of Canada accustoms the people to 
the use of the elective principle in 
everything. The educated settler 
who will write wills or give legal 
advice to his less educated neigh- 
bours, or the ingenious man who 
has shown his architectural talents 
by designing and building the houses 
of the settlement, will be chosen to 
represent it either in the town or 
county councils, and eventually as 
M.P.P.Member of the Provincial 
Parliament. 

Counties are divided into town- 
ships, each of which elects its own 
officers, who are called councillors ; 
these choose a Reeve from their 
number. The Reeves of all the town- 
ships form the county council, whose 
deliberations are presided over by 
a warden, chosen from among 
themselves by the town Reeves. 
By this simple and minute divi- 
sion a clear insight into the local 
wants of every portion of the com- 
munity is ensured. Cities, ‘incorpo- 
rated villages,’ and ‘ police villages’ 
have each a share in the municipal 
system, and enjoy, according to 
their degree, some exclusive privi- 
leges. A great feature in the sys- 
tem is the power given by the Act 
of 1841 (by which it was instituted) 
to all municipalities to raise money 
in their corporate capacity for local 
improvements, the money thus raised 
being represented by municipal de- 
bentures bearing six per cent. in- 
terest, guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, and forming a first mortgage 
on all the rateable property within 
the municipality. The growing 
wealth of the Upper Canadian 
cities renders an investment in 
these loans as safe, in the opinion 
of persons well acquainted with 
Canada, as a purchase of Bank of 
England Stock. 

But to return to the Provincial 
Parliament:—The House is dis- 
covered on analysis to contain thirty- 
nine advocates, seven notaries, six- 
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teen doctors, twenty-seven mer- 
chants, sixteen cultivators, nine bour- 
geois, four editors, two contractors, 
two bankers, three manufacturers, 
two commissioners of land com- 
panies, one tinsmith, one surveyor, 
and one butcher.* 

The temper and statesmanship 
evinced in the debates of this 
body are admirable ; the forms and 
practice of the English House are 
as closely imitated as possible, and 
English precedents ssoheld to be the 
rule on all questions of order; the 
Ministry, chosen by the representa- 
tive of the Crown, as in England, 
resign office or appeal to the country 
when they no longer command a 
majority inthe House. The Upper 
House, or Legislative Council, enjoy, 
with the members of the Executive 
Council, the distinctive rank and 
title of Honourable. 

The old Music Hall at Quebec, 
which the members of the House 
of Assembly were obliged to resort 
to when they had burnt down two 
Houses of Parliament in rapid sue- 
cession, has now become historical, 
for the seat of government has been 
moved to Toronto. Many amusing 
* dodges’ were resorted to by all the 


members to obtain for the _ they 


represented the honour of becoming 
the seat of government. Divisions 
were taken on the subject of the pre- 
tensions of nearly every place in the 
Province ; all members were ready 
enough to combine to vote against 
any place, but none would vote for 
any other than his own. 

n the Old House at Quebec, each 
member enjoyed the use of a little 
desk placed before his seat, which 
he occupied for the session, and at 
which he sat writing his letters. 
The plan has some recommenda- 
tions, but is rather an obstruction 
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to business, by making members 
too comfortable, and tolerant of 
mere declamation. The Speaker is 
dressed like ours, except the wig; 
and ‘a message from the Upper 
House’ comes down in charge of a 
little French gentleman in a Court 
suit, who bows three times between 
the bar and the table of the 
House, to the Speaker, sitting with 
his hat on. The mace lies in its 
glory before the great official. It 
is as handsome a mace as the 
English one, and has already emu- 
lated some of its great prototype’s 
vicissitudes of fortune. When the 
Assembly sat at Montreal, at a 
time of great excitement the mob 
stormed the House, and ejected the 
members after the fashion of Oliver 
Cromwell. The mace was seized 
and paraded by the rioters, who 
anxiously demanded whether it was 
the symbol of the authority of the 
* Rebel House of Assembly,’ as they 
Cay called it, or of the Queen. 
earing that it represented Her 
Majesty, they escorted it to the 
house of Sir Allan Macnab, the 
leader of the Opposition, refusing to 
surrender it till, with three partin 
cheers for the Queen, they ha 
placed it in safety on his bed. 

The members address the House 
in French or English indifferently. 
Some, after making along discourse 
in one language, turn round, and 
complacently say it all over again 
in the other. An enormous and 
useless number of private bills are 
passed, some of which might just as 
easily be dealt with by the munici- 
pal bodies of the localities to which 
they relate: the effect of so much 
oe Hi legislation, if it be allowed 
to continue and increase, will be 
the hopeless confusion of the already 
overcharged statute book. 

Beta Mrxron. 


* Toronto Globe. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE* 


Soper: and thirty years ago—it 
is only forty-one this twenty- 
first day of April, a.p. 1857, since 
Charlotte Bronté was born—a party 
of children are gathered round the 
kitchen fire in the old-fashioned 
arsonage of Haworth. There are 
our of them, Charlotte, Emily, 
Anne, Bramwell,—a brother and 
three sisters. Two older ones were 
among the rest last autumn, but 
they he with their mother now in 
the churchyard outside. How the 
eldest died may be gathered from a 
few branding pages in Jane Eyre. 
The child was killed by cruel neglect, 
and though the little martyr never 
bore malice to any living creature in 
her life, her death has been bitterly 
avenged. 

The village of Haworth lies high 
among the Yorkshire uplands, and 
the parsonage looks down upon the 
village. There are no trees, little 
vegetation of any kind, a few stunted 
bushes and shrubs in front of the 
house; behind, right up to the 
kitchen door, a wide expanse of 
bleak and melancholy moor. For 
weeks together, in winter, the in- 
mates are blockaded by the snow 
which the north wind brings down 
from the hills. But the old church 
is not a stone’s-cast across the tomb- 
stones, so that service on Sundays 
is seldom missed by the little 
dwellers in the parsonage. The 
members of the congregation are 
imprisoned in narrow castellated 
pews, on which the names of the 
pane are painted in white 
etters, as they are painted on coffins. 
There is now, 1857, a square tablet 
inserted in the wall, ‘to the memory 
of Charlotte Bronté.’ 

The Rev. Patrick Bronté, who 
has come all the way from Ireland 
to plant himself finally in this 
hopeful district, is the incumbent 
—a strict, honourable, conscientious 
man. There is still a dash of the 
wild Irishman in him, notwithstand- 
ing his Cambridge education and 
sacred calling: so that when angry 
or annoyed, ‘ he works off his vol- 
canic wrath by firing pistols in 
rapid succession out of the back- 
door,’ which opens luckily upon the 


* The Life of Charlotte Bronté, Author of Jane Eyre. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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moors, across which no one travels 
except the itinerant packmen who 
come from the unknown coun 
on the other side of the hills. His 
parishioners are a rough, lawless, 
and kindly set, with the shrewd 
sagacity and blunt address of men 
born and bred in the West Riding. 
The children, with the ruddy fire- 
light lighting up their faces, form 
a curious — None of them 
are very good-looking, except the 
brother. Of the sisters, ‘ Emily is 
the prettiest.’ Charlotte is plain, 
and very diminutive ; to compensate 
for these disadvantages, her hair is 
soft, thick, and brown, and her eyes 
emit a wonderful light—vivid and 
radiant. ‘I never saw the like,’ 
Mrs. Gaskell says, ‘in any other 
human creature.’ She is very short- 
sighted, however, though her friends 
accuse her of being able to see, like 
a cat, in the dark; and she con- 
structs hieroglyphics so minute that 
they cannot G read now without a 
microscope. They must write so in 
Lilliput, if they write at all there. 
The father is occupied with the 
duties of his parish, and as there is 
no society in the neighbourhood the 
children are left very much to them- 
selves and ‘ Tabby,’ the old York- 
shire serving-woman. They are 
grave, quiet, considerate. They 
never play riotously, as children do 
play, and ought to play. The elder 
sedulously watch the young ones, 
and nurse them in a grave, motherly 
way, which reminds us of certain 
charming sketches in Leech’s port- 
folio. But from the youngest up to 
Charlotte, they are all sedate and 
precocious. They write plays and 
act them. They publish a magazine 
for themselves every month; and 
they give, as Blackwood used to do 
in those days, ‘a double number for 
December.’ Charlotte’s favourite 
hero is the Duke of Wellington. 
He and his sons, the Marquis of 
Douro and Lord Charles Wellesley, 
appear in a hundred romances which 
she wrote in those invisible micro- 
scopic characters before she was four- 
teen. The little creatures are fierce 
politicians—Tories to the backbone, 
every one of them. They read the 
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John Bull and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. ‘The editor,’ says Charlotte, 
solemnly, in a paper written at the 
time, ‘is Mr. Christopher North, an 
old man, seventy-four years of age ; 
the first of April is his birthday: 
his company are Timothy Tickler, 
Morgan O’Doherty, Macrabin Mor- 
decai, and James Hogg, a man of 
most extraordinary genius, a Scot- 
tish shepherd.’ One of their plays 
is entitled The Islanders. In it 
each of the children takes possession 
of a favourite island, and selects 
‘ chief men’ to carry on the govern- 
ment. ‘Bramwell,’ is Charlotte’s 
contemporary account, ‘chose John 
Bull, tley Cooper, and Leigh 
Hunt; Emily, Walter Scott, Mr. 
Lockhart, Johnny Lockhart ; Anne, 
Michael Sadler, Lord Bentinck, and 
Sir Henry Halford. I chose the 
Duke of Wellington and two sons, 
Christopher North and Co., and Mr. 
Abernethy.’ Little sister Annie, 
who is seven, and has to be lifted 
upon her chair, chooses Sir Henry 
Halford and Mr. Sadler! 

A strange childhood!—out of 
which, through various schools and 
other harsh experiences, the Brontés 
grew up to man and woman's estate, 
and which explains a good deal in 
their subsequent history. They are 
the offspring of the moors; and 
after the sea—whose authority is 
supreme—the moorland has perhaps 
the strongest influence in forming 
and determining the character. All 
their lives the Brontés love these 
moors intensely. They look down 
from their bleak ‘hills of Judea,’ 
and wonder how the dwellers con- 
trive to exist in the ‘ Philistine flats’ 
beneath. The turbid waters of their 
‘beck’ are more sacred than the 
Jordan’s. In dreams, at Brussels 
they hear the Haworth harebells 
rustle in the wind. Emily cannot 
live away from them. She pines 
and sickens, and would die if she 
were not brought back and restored 
to their wild companionship. Every- 
thing they say or write is consecrated 
by this bleak communion. Their 
honey has the taste of the heath. 
The scent of the heather is as clear] 
traceable in their works as the smac 
of the salt sea in the architecture of 
the lagoons. ° 

After passing through much un- 
congenial drudgery as_ teachers, 
both at home and on the Continent, 
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the sisters, in 1844, find themselves 
once more united in the quiet home 
among the hills. Throughout the 
intervening period, Charlotte has 
been silently amassing materials for 
future work. Nothing comes amiss 
to that observant and inyentive 
brain. She notices every one with 
whom she is brought into contact— 
dissects andanalyses. The result is, 
that when she begins to write, her 
life is transcribed into her novels. 
The one is a daguerrotype of the 
other. The scenes reviewers con- 
demn as exaggerated, the characters 
they pronounce unnatural, are taken 
from personal experience. When 
you read her life, you read Jane 
Lyre, Shirley, Villette, infragments. 
The separate parts have simply to 
be taken out, arranged, riveted to- 
gether, and you have the romance. 
But what in the life is fragmentary 
and incomplete—for we live bit by 
bit, and never contrive to act out 
our play uninterruptedly at one sit- 
ting—is by the artist’s insight cast 
into dramatic sequence. In one of 
her letters, Miss Bronté describes 
the way in which she moulds her 
experience into fiction :— 


You are not to suppose that any of 
the characters are literal portraits, It 
would not suit the rules of art, nor of 
my own feelings, to write in that style. 
We only suffer reality to suggest, never 
to dictate. The heroines are abstractions, 
and the heroes too. Qualities I have 
seen, loved, and admired, are here and 
there put in as decorative gems, to be 
preserved in that setting. 


But no explanation can ever be 
quite exhaustive. The experience 
can never entirely explain the work. 
For between lies the mystery of 
Genius. 

What Charlotte is when she re- 
turns from the Brussels pension, she 
remains till her death. Very small 
of stature—when ordering any piece 
of dress she has to give menial in- 
structions, ‘the full woman’s size not 
suiting me;’ very quiet, shy, and 
diffident; very resolute when a duty 
has to be performed; very timid 
when happiness has to be encoun- 
tered or success enjoyed. Her 
physical constitution is miserably 
weak and sensitive, but her will is 
perfect. She is never exacting, 
hever sanguine, never disappointed 
when people fail her. From her 
earliest years she has schooled her- 
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self not to expect or demand much 
—scarcely, indeed, to hope at all. 
Yet the spell of the imagination is 
very potent upon her: sometimes 
she invites it, sometimes she dreads 
it; but it may nut be disobeyed, 
even when it torments her. One 
might expect such a woman to hold 
extreme, exaggerated, unhealth 
views ; on the contrary, she is al- 
ways moderate. Vagueness, inac- 
curacy, slovenliness whether in 
mind or person, she cannot tolerate. 
Sentiment and sentimental insin- 
cerity are repugnant to the simple 
directness of her character. She 
was naturally and by education 
superstitious, and her mental con- 
flicts would have driven many a 
man into the cloister. But it is not 
so with her. She is deeply religious, 
but never fanatical. She has the 
old Puritans’ perfect confidence in 
God’s government; to her, as to 
them, the trials of life are divinel 
appointed, and ‘at the end of all 
exists the Great Hope ;’ but there 
is no narrowness in her creed. She 
does not venture to attribute to the 
Almighty in the government of his 
universe the partialities of a parish 
bigot. It is indeed most interest- 
ing to find this girl, in her York- 
shire solitudes, grasping, single 
handed, at doctrines to which our 
most devout men are yet blindly 
striving, as they best can. The 
character altogether is very com- 
plex,—cool yet vivid, affluent yet 
ascetic, vehement yet sedate. 

In 1844 the sisters, as we have 
said, are again united, and recom- 
mence the interrupted occupations. 
The stock of the rustic stationer is 
exhausted by the reams of paper 
the girls consume; letters to 
famous men— Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, publishers in Lon- 
don, editors in Edinburgh—pass 
incessantly through the village post- 
office ; and an occasional epistle re- 
turns for ‘Mr. Currer Bell,’ though 
‘no such gentleman,’ Mr. Bronté 
assures the carrier, ‘lives in the 
parish.’ The first fruit of this 
suppressed agitation is the advent 
from the metropolis of a diminutive 
volume, Poems by Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell. 

That modest little volume has an 
old charm for us, in its rude typo- 
graphy, plain binding, peculiar 
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punctuation, and the date, 1846, on 
the title page—just the year Sir 
Robert repealed the Corn Laws. 
For it was when the country was 
in the last throes of that great con- 
flict, when Peel was winning victor 
for the people and defeat for himself, 
and the barbed shafts of the Israelite 
es every field-night under the 

inister’s spotless shirt-front, that 
the poems of the three sisters were 
given to the world, and permitted to 

ass unnoticed, as was indeed to be 
ooked for. Yet the book is one 
that might have riveted attention 
even then, and must not now be 
forgotten. 

or the poems are perfectly 

genuine—veritable utterances of 
the women who wrote them. There 
is no poetic exaggeration, no false 
sentiment, nor study of theatrical 
effect. They do not wanton with 
the flowers of rhetoric. I do not 
believe that more than half a dozen 
metaphors occur throughout the 
volume. A Puritan could not be 
more conscientious in his inter- 
course with his crop-eared brethren, 
than these girls are in their poetic 
talk. The imagination is taken to 
task. The estimate of life is strictly 
subdued. They have worked out 
an experience for themselves, and 
with God’s help they will stick to 
it. Their gravity of thought and 
chasteness of language contrast 
strikingly with the florid and 
exuberant ornamentation of our 
younger poets—the poets of the 
Renaissance. 

And because of this entire 
genuineness they never imitate. 
There is no foreign music in their 
melody. One does not detect the 
influence of any other writer. 
Young poets are habitual plagia- 
rists: but with this volume neither 
Byron, nor Scott, nor Tennyson, 
nor Browning has anything to do. 
The writers speak out plainly and 
calmly what they have felt them- 
selves, and their thoughts assume 
without effort the poetic form to 
which they are most adapted. 

They speak calmly, | say, yet 
we feel sometimes that this compo- 
sure is enforced. There are deeps 
of passion underneath the passion- 
less face. The estimate of life is 
studiously grave and sombre: but 
at times an intoxicating sense of 
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liberty thrills their blood, and the 
wild gladness of a Bacchante 
sparkles in their eyes:— 
I'd die when all the foam is up, 
The bright wine sparkling high, 
Nor wait till in the exhausted cup 
Life’s dull dregs only lie. 


There is the martyr’s spirit, but 
there is the hero’s too. They will 
not love nor hate over-much: but 
the throbbing of the wounded 
heart cannot be always restrained, 
and at times they are intensely 
bitter :— 
They named him mad and laid his bones 
Where holier ashes lie, 
But doubt not that his spirit groans 
In hell’s eternity. 


a are naptime in I 
contributions o t amazing intel- 
lectual force which a year after- 
wards was to move painfully every 
English heart: but as yet she has 
not learnt her strength. Her steps 
are restrained and embarrassed. 
She does not move freely. She 
touches life with the tips of her 
fingers, so to speak: her whole 
heart and soul have not yet been 
cast into her work. 

Yet most of the subjects are 
strangely chosen for girls, and such 
as a very marked and decided 
idioscyncrasy alone would have 
selected. In Acton’s, indeed, there 
is more of the ordinary woman, 
mild, patient, devout, loving; and 
her poetry has little to distinguish 
it from the poetry of many women 
who acquire ‘the faculty of verse.’ 
But those of the other two are very 
different. In them there is none of 
the ordinary romance of girlhood. 
Their heroes are not the heroes of 
the ball-room, but of the covenant 
and the stake,—the warrior priest 
who can die for his faith; the 
patriot who, if it be for his country’s 

ain, will steadfastly allow his 

onour to be soiled, and 
wait securely 
For the atoning hour to come ; 
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the worker who in his loneliness 
achieves the redemption of his 
people ; the martyr with the thorny 
crown upon his brow, but with the 
peace of God and the hope of 
immortality in his heart. Suecess, 
the usual gauge applied by youth, 
is not with them the test of worth ; 
The long war closing in defeat, 
Defeat serenely borne, 


is in their eyes the noblest fate that 

can be reserved for any man. So 

they do not pray for happiness, but 

for inward control, and the 

patience which endures to the end. 
Of God alone, and self-reliance, 

I ask for solace,—hope for aid. 
Praise, fame, friendship, the good 
word of the world, they do not 
covet ; they can live without them ; 
nay resign them cheerfully if need 

e. 
There’s such a thing as dwelling 
On the thought ourselves have nursed, 
And with scorn and courage telling 
The world to do its worst. 


And these are the feelings ex- 
pressed, not by strong men, but by 
two delicate women in their girl. 
hood! The stern spirit of their 
northern hills and of the bleak 
Yorkshire moorland haunted their 
birthplace, and must have entered 
early into their souls. 

et the book does not altogether 
lack the gentler graces of poetry. 
In the concise realism of Currer 
there is little indeed of that abstract 
and ethereal spirit men call the 
imagination ; but it inspires the 
wild and plaintive music of many of 
Ellis’s songs. Some of these are so 
perfect that we cannot understand 
why they are not widely known ; 
certainly modern poetry has pro- 
duced few lyrics more felicitous 
eitherin sentimentorexpression than 
‘Remembrance.’ How quaint and 
composed, and yet how plaintive, it 
is! The bereaved speaks calmly, 
but there is a passion of tears 
below :— 


REMEMBRANCE. 
Cold in the earth—and the deep snow piled above thee, 
Far, far removed, cold in the dreary grave! 
Have I forgot, my only love, to love thee, 
Severed at last by Time’s all-severing wave ? 


Now, when alone do my thoughts no longer hover 
Over the mountains, on that northern shore, 

Resting their wings where heath and fern-leaves cover 
Thy noble heart for ever, ever more? 
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The lyric entitled ‘A Death 
Scene,’ in which a girl passionately 
beseeches her dying lover not to 
quit her, has a beauty of a peculiar 
kind :— 

*Oh Day ! he cannot die 

When thou so fair art shining! 
O sun in such a glorious sky, 

So tranquilly declining ; 






































He cannot leave thee now 

While fresh west winds are blowing, 
And all around his youthful brow 

Thy cheerful light is glowing ! 




















Beside thee, on my knee, 
My dearest friend! I pray 
That thou to cross the eternal sea 
Wouldst yet one hour delay. 


I hear its billows roar, 
I see them foaming high ; 

But no glimpse of a further shore 
Has blest my straining eye. 


Believe not what they urge 
Of Eden isles beyond ; 

Turn back from that tempestuous surge 
To thy own native land. 


It is not death, but pain, 
That struggles in thy breast, — 
Nay, rally, Edward, rouse again ; 
I cannot let thee rest! ’ 


One long look that sore reproved me 
For the woe I could not bear— 
One mute look of suffering moved me 

To repent my useless prayer. 


Paled, at length, the sweet sun setting, 
Sunk to peace the twilight breeze : 
Summer dews fell softly, wetting 
Glen and glade and silent trees. 
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Cold in the earth—and fifteen wild Decembers, 

From those brown hills, have melted into spring : 
Faithful, indeed, is the spirit that remembers 

After such years of change and suffering ! 
Sweet love of youth, forgive, if I forget thee, 

While the world’s tide is bearing me along ; 
Other desires and other hopes beset me, 

Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee wrong ! 
No later light has lightened up my heaven, 

No second morn has ever shone for me ; 
All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was given, 

All my life’s bliss is in the grave with thee. 


But when the days of golden dreams had perished, 
And even despair was powerless to destroy, 

Then did I learn how existence could be cherished, 
Strengthened, and fed without the aid of joy. 


Then did I check the tears of useless passion — 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine ; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 
And, even yet, I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again ? 





Then his eyes began to weary, 
Weighed beneath a mortal sleep ; 
And their orbs grew —— 
Clouded, even as they would weep. 
But they wept not, but they changed 
not, 
Never moved and never closed ; 
Troubled still, and still they ranged 
not, — 
Wandered not, nor yet reposed. 


So I knew that he was dying— 
Stooped and raised his languid head ; 

Felt no breath and heard no sighing, 
So I knew that he was dead. 


Here is a song which reminds us 
of one sung in the Princess; but 
this was written before her time :-— 


SYMPATHY. 


There should be no despair for you 
While nightly stars are burning : 
While evening pours its silent dew, 
And sunshine gilds the morning. 
There should be no despair— though 
tears 
May flow down like a river: 
Are not the best beloved of years 
Around your heart for ever? 


They weep, you weep, it must be so: 
Winds sigh as you are sighing, 
And Winter sheds his grief in snow 
Where Autumn’s leaves are lying: 
Yet these revive, and from their fate 
Your fate cannot be parted : 
Then journey on, if not elate, 
Still, never broken-hearted ! 


Though I do not think Currer’s 
contributions quite equal to Ellis’s, 
yet in some of them much sympathy 
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for natural beauty is manifested. 
The wealth of affection which was 
so jealously watched in her inter- 
course with men and women, was 
permitted in the lonely presence of 
the hills to lavish itself unchecked. 
Here are Dawn, Twilight, and 
Night :— 
And oh! how slow that keen-eyed star 
Has tracked the chilly grey! 
What watching yet! how very far 
The morning lies away! 


That sunset! Look beneath the boughs 
Over the copse,—beyond the hills ; 
How soft yet deep and warm it glows, 
And heaven with rich suffusion fills 
With hues where still the opal’s tint 
Its gleam of prisoned fire is blent ; 
Where flame through azure thrills ! 


Pause in the lane, returning home ; 
’Tis dusk it will be still : 

Pause near the eim, a sacred gloom 
Its breezeless boughs will fill. 

Look at that soft and golden light 
High in the unclouded sky ; 

Watch the last bird’s belated flight 
As it flits silent by. 

Nor would she leave that hill till night 

Trembled from pole to pole with light. 


I have spoken at length of this 
first volume, because we find in 
it, I think, the germ of much in 
their later and more mature works. 
It is little known; but the poems 
are so simple, genuine, and charac- 
teristic, that they must some time 
become popular. 

Shortly after the arrival of the 
book of Poems at Haworth, Wuther- 
ing Heights, by Ellis Bell, or Emily 
Bronté, is sent to the printer. 

Emily Bronté—the finer, we are 
afraid we must say the ideal, side of 
whose character is sketched in Shir- 
ley—is, I think, the most powerful 
of the Bronté family. They are a 
remarkable race, allof them. Bram- 
well, even, whose life was wrecked 
at the outset, meets death Mirabeau- 
like. He holds an old theory, that 
the Will can be supreme to the end; 
and so when he feels the last agony 
approaching, he desires to be raised 
to his feet, and dies standing. But 
Emily is a Titan. Charlotte loved 
her with her whole heart; to her 
the implacable sister is ‘ mine 
bonnie love;’ but Emily never 
responds. 
untameable. Her logic is rigorous ; 
but when she once forms an opinion, 
however extreme it may “4 no 
logic can move her. 


She clings to 
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it with stubborn tenacity. Her 
affections, such as they are, are 
spent on her moorland home, and 
the wild animals she cherishes. The 
tawny bull-dog ‘Keeper’ is her 
special friend. But even ‘ Keeper’ 
must be taught to obey that iron 
will, and he is taught in a way that 
he never forgets. On her death-bed 
she accepts no assistance—does not 
admit that she suffers even. Her 
death, Charlotte said afterwards, 
‘was very terrible. She was torn, 
conscious, panting, reluctant, yet 
resolute, out of a happy life.’ 
Wuthering Heights is not un- 
worthy of its grim parentage. 
Emily's novel is not, perhaps, more 
powerful than her sister's; but we 
meet in it, I think, with more subtle 
diversities of character than we do 
in any of them. Charlotte Bronté’s 
heroes are all broad and emphatic ; 
marked types, not delicate sugges- 
tions. They are strong, passionate, 
enerous, vindictive, as the case may 
e; but no attempt is made to ex- 
lain conflicting motives, to assimi- 
ate complex passions. There is a 
certain immobility and hardness in 
the outline. They want the delicate 
tendernesses of the imagination, the 
gleams of barbaric poetry which lie 
deep buried under the swart brow of 
the Moor, or flash from the blue 
eyes of the Northman. Masculine, 
independent, impatient of the prose 
of life, they are, yet they are not 
poetic. There is nothing of the 
gipsy nature in them. hey re- 
main broad-featured, broad-shoul- 
dered Anglo-Saxons, even in their 
moments of dreariest independence. 
In Emily’s we are conscious of 
something more. A voleano is be- 
neath the flowers where we stand, 
and we cannot tell where it may 
burst. There is a refrain of fierce 
poetry in the men and women 
she draws— gleams of the gipsy 
savageness and of the gipsy tender- 
ness. <A strange fire, inherited from 
an Eastern kindred, lighted among 
Norland moors, burns in their eyes. 
They flutter on the confines between 
our a and our hate. Their caprice, 
their sullenness, their mercilessness, 
hurt and revolt us; but we cannot 
abandon them to perdition without 
a prayer that they may be saved. 
Heathcliff, the boy, is ferocious, 
vindictive, wolfish; but we under- 
stand the chain of fire that binds 
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Cathy to him. There stands the 
brawny young Titan, with his 
blackened visage and unwashed 
hands and unkempt hair, as though 
he had come in hot haste from the 
infernal forge, sullen, resentful, no 
Christian virtue implanted in his 
heathenish soul, no English grace 
softening his obdurate visage; and 
yet, as he stands moodily in the pre- 
sence of his fastidious, courtly, and 
well-bred rival, we feel that though 
his soul is the fouler, he is the 
greater, the more loveable of the 
two. He may be an imp of dark- 
ness at bottom—as is indeed most 
probable, considering his parentage 
—but he has come direct from the 
affluent heart of nature, and the 
hardy charm of her bleak hill-sides 
and savage moorlands rests upon the 
boy. On the boy only, however ; 
for the man develops and degene- 
rates ; it is then a tiger-cat’s pas- 
sion, a ghoul’s vindictiveness, a 
devil’s remorse. 

The elder Cathy, too, is very 
subtlely conceived in her fire, and 
tenderness, and vanity, and per- 
versity, and the untutored grace of 
her free moorland nature. The hardy 
half savage child, with her mocking 
spirit, and bleeding feet, and swart 
companion-imp, ‘as dark almost as 
if it came from the devil,’ scamper- 
ing across the hills in gipsy-fashion, 
and scaring the meek maidens 
of the village with her elfish 
laughter; the wilful little vagrant 
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who, in her dream of Heaven, breaks 
her heart with weeping to come back 
to earth, and ‘aeons sobbing for 
joy because ‘ the angry angels have 
cast her out into the middle of the 
heath on the top of Wuthering 
Heights;’ the perverse, fervent, 
untamed coquette, alternating be- 
tween love and pride, hell and 
heaven, our admiration and our 
dread—unplummed depths of pas- 
sion convulsing her soul, but with 
nothing mean or meagre in the 
whole of her burning heart,—excites 
a wonderful interest, retains it to 
the last, and gives to the Catherine 
Linton scrawled upon the nursery 

anel an eerie and fitful pathos. 

er childish delight in arranging 
on her death-bed the lapwing, the 
mallard, and themoor-fowl’s feathers 
—the wild birds she had followed 
with Heathcliff in their childish 
rambles across the mo6rland,—is sad 
and true as the ‘ coronet flowers’ of 
Ophelia. In that idle forgetfulness 
and tender confusion there is a 
genuine reminiscence of the Shak- 
sperian madness. This richness and 
affluence of poetic life in which 
Emily invests the creations of her 
brain, these delicacies and subtleties 
of insight, are all the more striking, 
from the grave, sombre, and re- 
solutely homely form in which her 
tale is narrated. She may describe 
abnormal characters; but, whatever 
they are, she describes them with 
startling genuineness.* 


* Joseph, the old retainer, with his Yorkshire brogue and inclement Calvinism, 


must at least have been drawn from the life. 


The character is capitally sustained 


throughout, from our first introduction to him :— 


“ Joseph was an elderly, nay, an old man: very old, perhaps, though hale and sinewy. 
‘The Lord help us!’ he soliloquized in an undertone of peevish displeasure, while aera 
me of my horse: looking meantime in my face so sourly, that 1 charitably conjecture 
he must have need of divine aid to digest his dinner, and his pious ejaculation had no 


reference to my unexpected advent.” 


His grim and revengeful application of his doctrinal system is always very 


characteristic :— 


oe 


Nay, nay, he’s noanat Gimmerton,’ said Joseph. 


‘T’s niver wonder but he’s at t’ 


bottom of a bog-hoile. This visitation worn’t for nowt, and I wod hev ye to look out, 


Miss—yah muh be t’ next. 


Thank Hivin for all! 


All warks together for gooid to them 


as is chozzen, and piked out fro’ the rubbidge! Yah knaw whet t’ Scripture ses,’ ” 


Or again :— 


“ He laid the whole burden of Hareton’s faults on the shoulders of the usurper of his 
property. If the lad swore, he wouldn’t correct him, nor however culpably he behaved. 
t gave Joseph satisfaction, apparently, to watch him go the worst lengths; he allowed 

that the lad was ruined: that his soul was abandoned to perdition: but then he reflected 
that Heathcliff must answer for it. Hareton’s blood would be required at his hands; 
and there lay an immense consolation in that thought. Joseph had instilled into him a 
— of his name and of his lineage; he would, had he dared, have fostered hate between 
him and the present owner of the Heights: but his dread of that owner amounted to 
superstition; and he confined his feelings regarding him to muttered inuendoes and 
private comminations.’—Wuthering Heights, p. 172. 
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This was the only romance Emily 
ever wrote ; a year after its pubh- 
cation she died. These very grand 
and impressive lines were her last :— 


No coward soul is mine, 
No trembler in the world’s storm- 
troubled sphere ; 
I see Heaven's glories shine, 
And faith shines equal, arming me from 
fear. 


O God, within my breast, 
Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 
Life—thbat in me has rest 
As eer Life—have power in 
thee ! 


Vain are the thousand creeds 
That move men’s hearts; unutterably 


vain ; 
Worthless as withered weeds, 
Or idlest froth amid the boundless main, 
To waken doubt in one 
Holding so fast by thine infinity ; 
So surely anchored on 
The steadfast rock of immortality. 
With all-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above ; 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, 
and rears. 
Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


There is not room for Death, 
Nor atom that his might could render 
void ; 
Thou—Taxovu art Being and Breath, 
And what Tuovu art may never be de- 
stroyed. 


While Wuthering Heights was 
being slowly printed, Charlotte, 
after many disappointments, had at 
length found a publisher for Jane 
Eyre, and the former was still in 
the press when the latter appeared. 
The book spread like wildfire. The 
amazing power it evinced, and the 
sustained and intense interest, from 
the dreary and bitter childhood— 
one of the most miserable pictures 
in fiction—to the close, were at once 
recognised. The curiosity of the 
public, moreover, was piqued as to 
who the unknown author might 
be, and many famous names were 
suggested. For no one dreamt that 
this strong Pythoness, or prophetess, 


with her sharp, ringing, oracular _ 


warnings—‘ conventionality is not 
morality ; self-righteousness is not 
religion; to pluck the mask from 
the face of the Pharisee is not to lift 
an impious hand to the Crown of 


Charlotte Bronié, 


[May, 


Thorns,’— could be the homely 

child of a rustic parsonage, the un- 

a tg littlegirl called Charlotte 
ronté by her friends. 

Emily and Anne Bronté died 
soon after the publication of Jaze 
Eyre ; but they lived long enough 
to know that their sister had become 
famous. To that sister, however, 
fame was but a sorry exchange for 
affection; and with the exception 
of her aged father, Charlotte was 
now left utterly alone. When I 
read the letters she wrote at that 
time, IT wonder how she contrived 
to live through these dreary 
winters :— 

Sometimes when I wake in the morn- 
ing (she writes), and know that Solitude, 
Remembrance, and Longing are to be 
almost my sole companions all day 
through, that at night I shall go to bed 
with them, that they will long keep 
me sleepless, that next morning I shall 
wake to them again, sometimes, Nell, 
I have a heavy heart of it. I miss 
familiar voices commenting mirthfully 
and pleasantly ; the room seems very 
still, very empty. Happiness quite 
unshared can scarcely be called happi- 
ness ; it has no taste. 

Mrs. Gaskell has chosen a few 
lines from Awrora Leigh for the 
motto to her book :— 

Oh ! my God, 
Thou hast knowledge, only Thou, 
How dreary ’tis for women to sit still 
On winter nights by solitary fires, 
And hear the nations praising them far 
off. 

So Charlotte Bronté felt at that 
desolate hearthstone among the 
hills. 

But her father still lives, and she 
lives for him. It is long before the 
old gentleman can realize that this 
woman of whom all England is 
talking, is his daughter Charlotte ; 
but when at length convinced, 
and when Yorkshire people begin to 
honour, in their rough way, the little 
woman who had drawn their hard 
features so faithfully, and to make 
pilgrimages to the rude parsonage as 
to a shrine, he becomes gladly and 
proudly interested in his child’s 
fame. And Charlotte is the most 
faithful and docile of children; is 
bound up in the old man’s happi- 
ness, obeys his slightest wish,—nay, 
will not allow ‘Paul Emmanuel’ to 
die, because her father asks her to 
spare him; and so—though with 
her mind’s eye she has seen her 
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hero perish in that wild storm on 
the Atlantic, and snows that he is 
dead—leaves his fate unexplained 
andenigmatical. As the years went 
by, life brightened upon her. She 
paid an occasional visit to the metro- 
polis, where she beheld the great 
soldier of her childish romance; and 
Thackeray, who, of all men, after 
*the Duke,’ she honoured most; 
and Rachel, whose performances 
inspired her with the critical admi- 
ration and womanly antipathy she 
has described in one of her novels. 
Shirley and Villette followed each 
other rapidly; they were received 
with acclamation ; ‘ Currer Bell’ 
became a fixed star in contemporary 
literature. One vivid streak of 
sunlight broke across her life at its 
close; but the frail frame was un- 
used to happiness; it wore grief 
better; and the joy of a new life 
killed her. She died on Easter 
Eve, 1855. 

Mrs. Gaskell has done her work 
well. Her narrative is simple, 
direct, intelligible, unaffected. Her 
descriptions of the Yorkshire up- 
lands-and of the people who live 
there are vivid and picturesque. 
She dwelis on her friend’s character 
with womanly tact, thorough under- 
standing, and delicate sisterly ten- 
derness. Once or twice there is a 
burst of uncontrollable indignation 
against those who blunderingly mis- 
understood or wilfully maligned. 
The extracts from the letters are 
excellently selected. And they are 
remarkable letters—as the letiers 
of the most remarkable woman of 
her age could not fail to be; but 
we own that we were not prepared 
for the fine sense and temperate 
strength they disclose. Many parts 
of the book cannot be read without 
deep, even painful, emotion. That 
life-long sickness, borne meekly, 
uncomplainingly, with quietcourage, 
and which yet at times pressed 
tears, as though they were drops of 
blood, out of the heart, is sadder 
than any story. Still, we feel as we 
read, that though trying and dis- 
tressing in many ways, it is a life 
always womanly, And we are 
thankful that such a life—the life of 
the authoress of Villette—should 
have been written by the writer of 
Ruth. Noone else could have paid 
so tender and discerning a tribute 
to the memory of Charlotte Bronté. 
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Such was the life and the cha- 
racter,—we have a few ‘last words’ 
on the works and the genius. 
Jane Eyre has been austerel 
asian by austere critics. It 
is said that in it the interest depends 
on the terrible and the immoral,— 
two elements of interest which can- 
not be rightly appropriated by 
fiction. Admitting that the charge 
is true, we inquire—why not ? 
The old dramatists, at least, did 
not judge so; and the result was 
that they evoked ‘high passions 
and high actions’ which stir our 
hearts to the core. Where in 
modern tragedy, with its guarded 
touch and surface propriety, shall we 
find such an appeal to our deepest 
feelings, as—leaving Shakspeare 
altogether out of question—in 
Hieronimo’s madness :-— 
In truth it is a thing of nothing, 
The murder of a son or so ; 
A thing of nothing, my lord ; 

in Annabella’s— 

Forgive him, Heaven, and me, my sins, 

Farewell 
Brother unkind, unkind ; 


in Calantha’s— 
Oh my lords ! 

I but deceived your eyes with antick 
gesture, 

When one news straight came huddling 
on another— 

Of death, and death, and death ; still I 
danced forward. 

But it struck home, and here, and in 
an instant. 

They are the silent griefs which cut the 
heartstrings. 

Let me die smiling. 

One kiss on these cold lips—my last ; 
crack, crack, 

Argos now ’s Sparta’s king. 

They looked terror and death, 

the momentous issues of life, fear- 

lessly in the face; wherever the 

true tragic came out, there we find 

them. And they succeeded in im- 

pressing on us a sense of its great- 

ness, its reality, its infinite capacities 

for grief or gladness, such as we 

now seldom obtain. Seldom, because 

we have become afraid of its stern- 

ness, and gloss it over; because 

very few of our poets dare to 

gauge boldly the perilous pains of 

the spirit, the great majority con- 

tenting themselves with saying 
retty things at their fastidious 
eisure about sorrows which are as 

genuine as a pasteboard doll’s; 
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because, when a woman like Char- 
lotte Bronté does try to evoke 
that mighty spirit of tragedy which 
lurks in the heart of every man, 
she is told that she is creating 
the horrible, and breaking artistic 
statutes more immutable than those 
of the Medes and Persians. 

The charge of immorality is one 
easily made—still more easily re- 
peated. According to certain scru- 
pulous zealots, everything is im- 
moral in our present art — from 
Marie and La Traviata, to Ruth, 
Jane Eyre, and Aurora Leigh— 
which presumes to assert that 
society is not a mass of respecta- 
bilities, and that there are certain 
waifs and strays scattered about, 
who, as they have contrived to get 
into the world, require at least to 
be looked after till they leave it. 
With such men it is out of the 
question to argue. They cannot 
know how the fire of Almighty God 
shrivels up as a scroll that skin- 
deep sensitiveness which calls itself 


modesty, but which we call selfish- 
ness, intense and unmitigated ; how 
purity and courage go hand in 
and; how it is the most stainless 


conscience which is least afraid of 
impurity, as it is the least easily 
sullied by contact with the impure. 
Tt really passes one’s patience to be 
told that a story like Marian Erle’s 
—a story which shows us how mani- 
fold complex temptations, poverty, 
hardship, starvation, violence, be- 
yond and apart from vicious inclina- 
tion, beset the virtue of our women, 
and recruit the ranks of an unhappy 
and degraded class—how a lenient 
construction of these circumstances 
should mitigate our censure and 
secure our pity for those who are 
still, even at the worst, women, with 
souls to be saved, and not wild 
beasts to be hunted and trampled 
upon and goaded to death—how 
the child of shame has a Father 
who is in heaven, and, as his child, 
bears no brand upon its brow—how 
the holy instinct of motherhood is 
in all cases an instinct divinely im- 
planted, and therefore not in any 
to be scorned and scoffed at by us, 
but to be reverenced for ever as a 


wise and pitiful ordinance of God,— 


it passes one’s patience to be told 
that a story saying so many things 
which it was right and needful 
should be said ere practical re- 
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formers could hope to enlist any 
wide or active sympathy in their 
efforts at restoration, is a story of 
‘an immoral tendency.’ But if 
Aurora Leigh is such a book, then 
Jane Eyre may be included in the 
class. For it speaks freely of many 
questionable matters on which our 
sanctimonious society closes its eyes 
or passes by on the other side; and 
it exhibits a freedom and latitude in 
discussing difficult questions which 
have struck many pious souls with 
consternation. Wiser critics there 
are, however, who may judge more 
leniently. They may hold that rude- 
ness, indelicacy, masculine direct- 
ness, are words that have been some- 
whatloosely applied to describe a fine 
and peculiar insight into the heart 
of man. They may even go the 
length of inquiring, as we do—Why 
should not holy hypocrisy be un- 
masked and scarified ? Why should 
not the struggle between virtue and 
vice be chronicled? Why should 
it not be said—She was tempted, 
and she overcame; nay, even—She 
was tempted, and she fell? 

Hear, at least, Mrs. Gaskell’s in- 
dignant protest, and then condemn 
if you dare :— 

Who is he that should say of an 
unknown woman, ‘She must be one 
who for some sufficient reason has long 
forfeited the society of her sex’? Is he 
one who has led a wild and struggling 
and isolated life,—seeing few, but plain 
and out-spoken Northerns, unskilled in 
the euphuisms which assist the polite 
world to skim over the mention of vice ? 
Has he striven through long weeping 
years to find excuses for the lapse of an 
only brother, and through daily contact 
with a poor lost profligate, been com- 
pelled into a certain familiarity with 
the vices that his soul abhors? Has he, 
through trials close following in dread 
march through his household, sweeping 
the hearthstone bare of life and love, 
still striven hard for strength to say, 
‘It is the Lord! let Him do what 
seemeth to Him good’—and sometimes 
striven in vain until the kindly light 
returned? If through all these dark 
waters the scornful reviewer have passed 
clear, refined, free from stain, with a 
soul that has never in all its agonies 
cried ‘ Lama sabachthani/’—still, even 
then, let him pray with the Publican, 
rather than judge with the Pharisee. 

But while we aver without hesi- 
tation that Jane Eyre is not an 
immoral book, we are meer to 
admit that those parts which have 
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been censured are by no means 
blameless, when considered artisti- 
cally. The confidence between Jane 
Eyre and Rochester is much too 
sudden and excessive. There is too 
little attractiveness in the heroine 
to account for a violent passion in 
such a man. ‘The explanation is 
inadequate. Why should so much 
fondness be lavished upon this 
demure, keen-eyed little woman? 
Why should it be? we ask; andthe 
reply is, It would not be so with 
us; and a feeling of contempt for the 
infatuation of this otherwise astute 
and daring man of the world is the 
result. 

The characters, also, though 
drawn with mastery, are too 
strongly marked. Rochester is the 
type of one order of mind; St. 
John Rivers of another; and the 
features in each case are exaggerated 
to produce an effective contrast. 
Still, both are of the grand order 
of men. The broad-chested, grim- 
mouthed Rochester, sweeping past 
us on his black horse Mesrour, and 
followed by his Gytrash-like sleuth 
hound, is a modern apparition of 
Black Bothwell, somewhat more 
vivid and life-like than Mr. Aytoun 
has succeeded in raising. It is like 
passing from the intoxicating fumes 
of a witch’s cave into the still se- 
verity of an Attic porch when we 
quit this burly northern Viking and 
make St. John’s acquaintance. St. 
John is the warrior-priest, cool and 
inflexible as death. His integrity 
is austere, his conscientiousness im- 
pees. It is impossible to love 
1m; nay, even Rochester, in his 


devilish madness, is preferable to 


this inexorable priest. Yet the 
man is not tranquil; there is a pas- 
sionate unrest at the bottom of his 
heart. A statue of snow, and fire 
burns underneath! But the fire 
will not thaw the ice. He will 
die ere the passion vanquish him 
—ere he abandon the mission on 
which the Great Captain has sent 
him—ere he flee from the fiends 
he has been called to conquer. 
There is no impulse of tenderness ; 
he never relents; one last touch of 
human sorrow for his moorland 
birthplace, strangely affecting in 
such a man, and then the sacrifice is 
completed. 


‘ Let us rest here,’ said St. John, as 
we reached the first stragglers of a bat- 
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talion of rocks guarding a sort of pass, 
beyond which the beck rushed down 
a waterfall; and where, still a little 
further, the mountain shook off turf and 
flower, had only heath for raiment and 
crag for gem ; where it exaggerated the 
wild to the savage, and exchanged the 
fresh for the frowning, where it guarded 
the forlorn hope of solitude, and a last 
refuge for silence. 

I took a seat; St. John stood near 
me. He looked up the pass and down 
the hollow ; his glance wandered away 
with the stream, and returned to tra- 
verse the unclouded heaven which 
coloured it ; he removed his hat, let the 
breeze stir his hair and kiss his brow. 
He seemed in communion with the 
genius of the haunt; with his eye he 
bade farewell to something. 

‘And I shall see it again,’ he said 
aloud, ‘in dreams, when I sleep by the 
Ganges, and again in a more remote 
hour—when another slumber overcomes 
me—on the shore of a darker stream.’ 

Strange words of astrangelove! An 
austere patriot’s passion for his father- 
land! He sat down; for half an hour 
we never spoke—neither he to me nor I 
to him. 


Shirley presents a notable con- 
trast to Miss Bronté’s other novels. 
In them there is a profound and fre- 
quently overmastering sense of the 
intense dreariness of existence to 
certain classes. The creative spirit 
of poetry and romance breaks at 
times through the dull and stagnant 
life; but as a rule it is different; 
and Villette, especially, becomes mo- 
notonous from the curb maintained 
upon the imagination. But Shirley 
is a Holiday of the Heart. It 1s 
glad, buoyant, sunshiny. The 
Imagination is liberated, and revels 
in its liberty. It is the pleasant 
summer-time, and the worker is 
idling among the hills. The world 
of toil and suffering lies behind, but 
ever so far away. ‘True, it must be 
again encountered, its problems re- 
solved, its sores probed; the hard 
and obstinate war again waged man- 
fully ; but in the mean time the burn 
foamsand sparkles through the glen; 
there is sunshine among the purple 
harebells; andtheleavesin the Shien 
glade dance merrily in the summer 
wind. 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet 
than toil, the shore 

Than labour in the deep mid ocean, 
wind, and wave, and oar ; 

O, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not 
wander more. 
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In Villette Miss Bronté returns to 
the realities of life; but with power 
more conscious and sustained. She 
is less absorbed, and more compre- 
hensive. There is the same pas- 
sionate force; but the horizon is 
wider. 

Villette is by no means a cheerful 
book ; on the contrary, it is often 
very painful, cma where the 
central figure—the heroine—is in- 
volved. Her pain — her tearless 
pain—is intense and protracted. 
And in this connexion Villette may 
be regarded as an elaborate psycho- 
logical examination—the anatomy 
of a powerful but pained intellect 
—of exuberant emotions watchfully 
and vigilantly curbed. The charac- 
ter of this woman is peculiar, but 
drawn with a masterly hand. She 
endures much in a certain Pagan 
strength, not defiantly, but coldly 
and without submission. Over her 
heart and her intellect she exercises 
an incessant restraint—a restraint 
whose vigilant activity curbs every 
feeling, controls every specula- 
tion, becomes as it were engrained 
into her very nature. She, at 
least, will by all means look at 
the world as it is—a hard, dry, 
practical world, not wholly devoid 
of certain compensating elements— 
and she will not be cajoled into see- 
ing it, or making others see it, under 
any other light. For herself, she will 
live honestly upon the earth, and in- 
vite or suffer no delusions; strong, 
composed, self-reliant, sedate in the 
sustaining sense of independence, 
But cold and reserved as she may 
appear, she is not without imagina- 
tion—rich, even, and affluent as a 
poet’s. This is in a measure, how- 
ever, the root of her peculiar misery. 
The dull and cheerless routine of 
homely life is not in her case re- 
lieved and penetrated by the crea- 
tive intellect, but on the contrary, 
acquires through its aid a subtle and 
sensitive energy to hurt, to afflict, 
and to annoy. Thus she is not 
always strong; her imagination 
sometimes becomes loaded and sur- 
charged; but she is always pas- 
sionately ashamed of weakness. 
And through all this torture she is 
very solitary: her heart is very 
empty; she bears her own burden. 
There are cheerful hearths, and the 
pleasant firelight plays on the purple 
drapery that shuts out the inhospi- 
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table night ; but none are here who 
can convey to her the profound 
sympathy her heart needs pitifully ; 
and so she passes on, pale and unre- 
lenting,into the night. Undoubtedly 
there is a very subtle, same may 
say obnoxious, charm in this pale, 
watchful, lynx-like woman —a 
charm, certainly, but for our own 

art we have an ancient prejudice 
in behalf of ‘Shirley’s’ piquant and 
charming ferocity. 

Miss Bronté always wrote ear- 
nestly, and in Villette she is peremp- 
torily honest. In it she shows no 
mercy for any of the engaging ruses 
and artifices of life: with her it is 
something too real, earnest, and 
even tragic, to be wantonly trifled 
with or foolishly Raptend. She 
will therefore tolerate no hypocrisy, 
however decent or fastidious; and 
her subdued and direct insight goes 
at once to the root of the matter. 
She carries this perhaps too far— 
it may be she lacks a measure of 
charity and toleration, not for what 
is bad—for that there must be no 
toleration—but for what is humanly 
weak and insufficient. Graham 
Bretton, for instance, with his light 
hair and kind heart and pleasant 
sensitiveness, is ultimately treated 
with a certain implied contempt; 
and this solely because he happens 
to be what God made him, and not 
something deeper and more devout, 
the incarnation of another and 
more vivid kind of goodness, which 
it is not in his nature to be, and to 
which he makes no claim. It is 
the patience, the fortitude, the en- 
durance, the strong love that has 
been consecrated by Death and the 
Grave, the spirit that has been 
tried in fire and mortal pain and 
temptation,—it is these alone she 
can utterly admire. We believe 
she is wrong. But as we recal the 
lone woman sitting by the desolate 
hearthstone, and remember all that 
she lost and suffered, we cannot 
blame very gravely the occasional 
harshness and impatience of her 
language when dealing with men 
who have been cast in a different 
mould. 

Villette excels Miss Bronté’s 
other fictions in the artistic skill 
with which the characters are—I use 
the word advisedly—developed. She 
brings us into contact with certain 
men and women with whom she 
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wishes to make us acquainted. She 
writes no formal biography ; there 
is no elaborate introduction; the 
characters appear incidently during 
the course of the narrative, and by 
degrees are worked into the heart 
of the every-day life with which the 
story is concerned. But the dissec- 
tion goes on patiently all the time— 
so leisurely and yet so ruthlessly— 
one homely trait accumulated upon 
another with such steady, untiring 
pertinacity, that the man grows upon 
us line by line, feature by feature, 
until his idiosyncrasy is stamped and 
branded upon the brain. Probably 
the most genuine power is manifested 
in the mode in which the interest is 
shifted from Graham Bretton to the 
ill-favoured little despot—Paul Em- 
manuel. No essential change takes 
place in their characters, they 
remain the same, the colours in 
which they were originally painted 
were quite faithful, perfectly accu- 
rate—not by any means exagge- 
rated for subsequent effect and 
contrast. It is only that a deeper 
insight has been gained by us, and 
if our original judgment undergoes 
modification, it is not because any 
new or inconsistent element has 
‘ been introduced, but because, the 
conditions remaining the same, we 
see further. Leaf after leaf has 
been unfolded with a cold and im- 
artial hand, until we have been 
et down into the innermost hearts 
of the men, and taught by the scru- 
tiny a new sense of their relative 
value and worthiness. And Paul 
Emmanuel is surely a very rich and 
genuine conception. ‘ ‘The Pro- 
fessor’ will ever be associated in our 
memory with a certain soft and 
breezy laughter; for though the love 
heinspires in the heroineis very dee 
and even pathetic after its kind, 
yet the whole idea of the man is 
wrought and worked out in a spirit 
of joyous and mellow ridicule, that 
is full of affection, however, and 
perhaps at times closely akin totears. 
Heger, of the Brussels 
Pension, was probably the original 
of Paul Emmanuel; but we cannot 
help believing that the author 
of Vanity Fair was in Miss 
Bronté'’s thoughts when she wrote. 
Thackeray was, as we have said, 
after ‘the Great Duke,’ her pecu- 
liar hero; their portraits hung in 
the parsonage poslour side by side. 
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‘ And there came up a lion out of Ju- 
dah!’ she exclaimed, when sbe first 
saw Lawrence's picture of the giant. 
To him, moreover, she dedicated 
Jane Eyre, as to one in whom 
she detected an ‘ intellect pro- 
founder and more unique than his 
contemporaries have yet recognised.’ 
When she came to know him her 
admirationdidnotabate. ‘Thackeray 
isa Titan of mind. His presence 
and powers impress one deeply in 
an intellectual sense ; I do not see 
him or know him as a man. All 
the others are subordinate.’ Our 
many-sided satirist was, however, 
to her,a tantalizing study, an enigma 
she could not quite solve. She 
admired him, she honoured him, 
but he puzzled her. She was 
angry with him because he did not, 
as she believed, adequately use his 
great powers ; he excited in her ire 
and sorrow, as wellas gratitude and 
admiration. She rebelled against 
his judgment; she vehemently com- 
bated his conclusions. ‘ Why 
should he lead so harassing a life? 
Why should his mocking tongue so 
perversely deny the better feelings 
of his better moods?’ To the last 
she could not quite fathom or com- 
pass him ; but the little woman did 
not hesitate to grapple with the 
Philistine. ‘The giant sate before 
me; I was moved to speak to him 
of some of his shortcomings; one 
by one the faults came into my 
head, and one by one I brought 
them out, and sought some expla- 
nation or defence. He did defend 
himself like a great Turk and 
heathen : that is to say, the excuses 
were often worse than the crime 
itself. How graphic! But she 
will allow no one else to attack him, 
‘Some people have been in the 
habit of terming him the second 
writer of the day ; it just depends 
on himself whether or not these 
critics shall be justified in their 
award. He need not be second. 
God made him second to no man. 
If I were he I would show myself 
as I am, not as critics report me; 
at any rate I would do my best, 
But Mr. Thackeray is easy and indo- 
lent, and seldom cares to do his 
best.’ There is certainly a reserve 
of strength in everything Thackeray 
puts his hand to; the grand 
seriousness of the latter half of 
The Newcomes, however, would, I 
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think, have satisfied his vehement 
kindly little critic. But it might 
not be. There was no Charlotte 
Bronté at Haworth when ‘the 
Colonel answered ‘* Adsum.”” 

To ourselves, one of the most sur- 
prising gifts of the authoress of these 
volumes is the racy and inimitable 
English she writes. No other Eng- 
lishwoman ever commanded such 
language—terseandcompact, and yet 
fiercely eloquent. We have already 
had oceasion to notice the absence 
of comparison or metaphor in her 
poetry; the same is true of her 
srose. The lava is at white heat; 
it pours down clear, silent, pitiless ; 
there are no bright bubbles nor 
gleaming foam. <A mind of this 
order—tempered, and which cuts 
like steel—uses none of the pretty 
dexterities of the imagination ; for 
to use these infers a pause of satis- 
fied reflection and conscious enjoy- 
ment which it seldom or never 
experiences. Its rigorous intellect 
seeks no trappings of pearl or gold. 
It is content to abide in its white 
veil of marble—naked and chaste, 
like ‘ Death’ in the Vatican. Yet, 


the still severity is more effective 


than any paint could make it. The 
chisel has been held by a Greek, 
the marble hewed from Pentelicus. 

Compare, side by side, these pic- 
tures of the Winter and Summer 
twilight :— 


The ground was hard, the air was 
still, my road was lonely ; I walked fast 
till I got warm, and then I walked slowly 
to enjoy and analyse the species of plea- 
sure brooding for me in the hour and 
situation, It was three o'clock; the 
church bell tolled as I passed under the 
belfry ; the charm of the situation lay in 
its approaching dimness, in the low- 
gliding and pale beaming sun. I wasa 
mile from Thornfield, in a lane noted 
for wild roses in summer, for nuts and 
blackberries in autumn, and even now 
possessing a few coral treasures in hips 
and haws, but whose best winter delight 
lay in its utter solitude and leafless re- 
pose. Ifa breath of air stirred, it made 
no sound here; for there was not a 
holly, not an evergreen, to rustle, and 
the stripped hawthorn and hazel bushes 
were as still as the white worn stones 
which causewayed the middle of the path. 
Far and wide, on each side, there -were 
only fields where no cattle now browsed ; 
and the little brown birds which stirred 
occasionally in the hedge looked like 
single russet leaves that had forgotten 
to drop. 
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On the hill-top above me sat the rising 
moon, pale yet as a cloud, but brightening 
momently, She looked over Hay, which, 
half lost in trees, sent up a blue smoke 
from its few chimneys; it was yet a 
mile distant, but in the absolute hush I 
could hear plainly its thin murmurs of 
life. My ear, too, feli the flow of cur- 
rents ; in what dales and depths I could 
not tell ; but there were many hills be- 
yond Hay, and doubtless many becks 
threading their passes. That evening calm 
betrayed alike the tinkle of the nearest 
streams and the sough of the most re- 
mote. 


A splendid midsummer shone over 
England; skies so pure, suns so radiant 
as were then seen in long succession, sel- 
dom favour even singly our wave-girt 
land. It was as if a band of Italian days 
had come from the south, like a flock of 
glorious passenger birds, and lighted to 
rest them on the cliffs of Albion. The 
hay was all got in; the fields round 
Thornfield were green and shorn ; the 
roads white and baked ; the trees were 
in their dark prime ; hedge and wood, 
full leaved and deeply tinted, contrasted 
well with the sunny hue of the cleared 
meadows between, 

It was now the sweetest hour of the 
twenty-four. ‘ Day its fervid fires had 
wasted,’ and dew fell cool on panting 
plain and scorched summit. Where the 
sun had gone down in simple state—pure 
of the pomp of clouds—spread a solemn 
purple, burning with the light of red 
jewel and furnace flame at one point, on 
one hill peak, and extending high and 
wide, soft and still softer, over half 
heaven. The east had its own charm 
of fine deep blue, and its own modest 
gem—a rising and solitary star; soon 
it would boast the moon, but she was 
yet beneath the horizon. 


And now, closing these volumes 
for the last time, a profound sense 
of regret comes a us that a wo- 
man so powerfully and uniquely 
gifted should have been taken from 
us on the verge of her ripe maturity. 
Such regrets, however, are idle and 
unavailing. We willnot say ‘after 
life’s fitful fear she sleeps well ;’ that 
was not the boon she prayed for; 
but rather try, as we best may, to 
echo the grave hope of our poet :— 


We revere, and while we hear 

The tides of music’s golden sea 

Setting towards eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 
Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other, nobler work to do. 


SHIRLEY. 
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TASTE IN FRANCE. 


I. 


MODERN FRENCH GOTHIC. 


‘are do these things better 
in France !’—a true proverb 
in certain cases, has during the 
last few years suffered, we think, 
much more than the fair amount 
of resolute misapplication which 
must be looked for by all true 
proverbs. When anything is ill- 
managed on this side the Channel, 
Englishmen are in the habit of 
ool an argument @ converso, and 
pointing to an unseen perfection 
which ill-informed tourists assure us 
exists on the other. We have lately 
examined some matters of this 
kind ; and whilst honouring pro- 
foundly French procedure and 
French taste in many things, wish 
to protest at this moment against 
the architectural judgments with 
which Smith, Brown, and Co. have 
of late so frequently favoured us on 
their route between Paris and 
Folkestone. 

Pointed architecture, the great 
invention of France, has been re- 
vived in England with such zeal, 
that our modern churches in this 
style bid fair soon to outnumber 
the ancient. And whether an 
imitative style can possess absolute 
worth or no, there is at least no 
doubt that English zeal and study 
have carried our Gothic to a 
very high perfection within the 
limits of imitation,—almost indeed 
to the freedom of original life: a 
difficult problem, which a few years 
more will, we trust, solve trium- 
phantly. Meanwhile, it is curious 
that we, who have taught the whole 
world so many material arts, and 
naturalized the nomenclature of 
Manchester and Glasgow in every 
European language, have furnished 
at last the working example of one 
of those arts which, as an art, falls 
under the laws of the beautiful. 
Here also the Continent follows our 
direction. We are paying off the 
old debt, and the French Gothic of 
the day is, in many ways, guided by 
the English revival. 

It is not in an invidious spirit, 
but as an act of simple justice, that 
we desire to point out the inferiority 
of these foreign attempts to our 


own. We should not think the 
work worth while, if time and 
larger experience were likely to 
remove that inferiority. But its 
worst features, whether the archi- 
tects build or restore, arise from 
vices which there is a growing ten- 
dency to desire imported into 
England. The example of restora- 
tion on a vast scale, and including 
a complete imaginary reproduction 
of ancient interiors, is contagious. 
From the fact that funds are raised 
and designs framed, not by volun- 
tary efforts, but by decree of 
Central authority—from the spirit 
of ‘direction’ which, from prefect 
to priest, pervades France—from 
the over adherence to precedent by 
the designers, and the preference 
of finish to feeling in completing the 
work designed—there is a want of 
healthy impulse, of genuine life, in 
the many churches and cathedrals 
they are building and restoring: 
one feels everywhere that the work 
is not a work of love, but results 
from Government patronage, or the 
policy of ecclesiastical propagand- 
ism. We will venture to go into 
the details of one or two examples 
amongst many recently noticed. 

At Bagnéres de Bigorre, near the 
Pyrenees, an elaborately-decorated 
new church has just been erected 
by a community of Carmelite 
monks, in honour of the last myth 
added to the Roman-catholic creed. 
It is a curious specimen of showy 
incorrectness, cheap wealth, and 
zeal in recommending the doctrine 
of the ‘ Immaculate Conception’ to 
incredulous parishioners. ‘Two tur- 
rets of red brick at the west 
end support a tall plastered wall, 
finished with a gable, and a nonde- 
script finial of the floriated cabbage 
order. These turrets are flanked 
by a small lean-to aisle on each side, 
which run to the apse in blank 
walls, relieved only by bull’s-eye 
openings and thin slices of useless 
buttress. Our nonconformist Gothic 
of twenty years ago approaches 
these exterior features in poverty. 

The nave within—floored with 
deal, in that country of stone—is 
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supported by six arches, opening 
into side chapels. The arches and 
vaulting ribs are of a blue stone; 
the wall surfaces between are painted 
buff. The altars, as throughout 
the new churches, are fairly suc- 
cessful imitations, but imitations 
only, of ancient work: a white 
stone shrine, faced with small angu- 
larly-draped saints with expression- 
less features, surmounted by a stone 
reredos. The Virgin’s altar, the onl 
one furnished, is ornamented wit 
china jars and artificial flowers: 
add a clock, and it would be a per- 
fect mantelpiece. The design of 
the woodwork screens and fittings 
is miserable. The entire absence 
of horizontal lines is very injurious 
to the height of the nave: an organ, 
placed in the central apsidal com- 
partment, to the effect of the choir. 
One fresco of three, at the time of 
our visit, was completed in the 
apse: the Ascension of Elijah (sup- 
posed allusive to the Virgin), de- 
signed in modern Gallo-Grecian 
style, and executed in crude gaudy 
colours. And in the same petty 
spirit, every ee in the tolerable 
painted-glass which filled the 
windows, has been brought into 
connexion with the legendary life 
of the Virgin by ingeniously tor- 
tured texts, and those holy double 
entendres which go sometimes by 
the name of symbols. 

Nothing so feeble and forced as 
this church would be constructed 
now in the remotest English county. 
Yet there is a certain meretricious 
life about it, wanting in the careful 
coldness of the Town Hall at Nar- 
bonne (the design of M. Viollet le 
Due), or the mechanical elaboration 
of 8. Clotilde at Paris, by the labour 
and expense of many years now 
almost brought to completion. Most 
readers will remember the white 
spires rising, near the dome of the 
Invalides, over the green mass of 
the Tuileries garden. Seen where 
the details are lost, the size of this 
church makes it imposing: it has 
obviously cost a large disbursement 
from the Octroi. From the charac- 
ter of the praise it receives, most 
English travellers have, we pre- 
sume, compounded these elements 
of admiration at a respectful dis- 
tance. Yet, examined nearly, there 
is hardly one element of the true 
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Gothic art (measuring this by French 
examples) about 8. Clotilde. The 
builders of the cathedrals of Paris, 
or Rouen, or Chartres, would have 
scorned a design where the spires 
(essentially elongated roofs) are 
riddled with ugly apertures, and the 
towers treated Tike confectionary : 
the buttresses without solidity, and 
the windows without depth: for such 
a building conveys no senseof power. 
It looks less than its real size—the 
greatest defect a building can have, 
considered as an object of grandeur. 
It is a magnified boudoir shrine, 
all ‘ bareness without breadth, and 
filagree without feeling.’ Again, 
those earlier architects, if we could 
call in their witness, would have 
imagined that a church where the 
windows are absolutely without the 
external mouldings which give vi- 
vacity to light, and strength to 
shadow, and are filled through fifty 
repetitions with a single poverty- 
struck tracery pattern, where every 
compartment repeats the next in 
meagre monotony—had been shaved 
and renovated by a restoring com- 
mittee of churchwardens, it is so 
entirely bare of invention. But 
os would have felt a deeper want 
still in the richly decorated western 
porches—the want of life. These 
are fretted indeed with filagree of a 
graceful (but frequently Renais- 
sance) design, and peopled with 
saints and monsters, carefully and 
often cleverly modelled. But (to 
borrow the words of the most dis- 
eriminating of modern observers) it 
is all cold cutting—the look of equal 
trouble everywhere—the smooth 
diffused tranquillity of heartless 
pains—the regularity of a plough in 
a level field. The ‘men who did it, 
hated it, and were thankful when it 
was done. It is all as dead as leaves 
in December ; there is not one ten- 
der touch, not one warm stroke, on 
the whole fagade.’ We might add 
many more fatal faults in feeling— 
yet 8S. Clotilde is the vaunted mas- 
terwork of modern French Gothic. 
Nothing human (to re-apply the 
old words) is alien from architec- 
ture ; beside those concerned with 
taste, it has deeper lessons; and we 
cannot refrain from recording one 
suggested by accident when we exa- 
mined this church, constructed for 
the sentimental worship of the Fau- 
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bourg S. Germain, last October. 
The exterior was then nearly com- 
pleted, but on the pavement stood 
a colossal figure of the Saviour, 
represented after the well-known 
of Ary Scheffer, with features 
of studied and conventional melan- 
choly. We looked above to the 
facade, but could see no place left 
for this statue: no niche or bracket 
that was not already occupied by 
mild martyrs and aristocratic saints. 
They smiled, we fancied, with a 
courteous but chilling air; and He 
seemed like a guest invited by after- 
thought, and who arrives when the 
feast is full—like a Poor Relation. 


II. 
CHURCH RESTORATION. 


Simple Decoration, and Organic 
Renewal, are divisions into which 
this subject naturally falls. Both, 
as now practised in France, are evils 
to her ancient monuments more de- 
structive than time or war, Renais- 
sance or revolution. But renova- 
tion, besides taste, opens into other 
and wider questions; we prefer, 
therefore, to say a few words first 
on the point of less complexity. 

Church decoration, which in Eng- 
land comprises ordinarily woodwork, 
windows, and altar, is in France 
directed to coloured glass and mural 

ainting.. Every parish church in 

‘aris is, we believe, to be thus de- 
corated, by order of the Central 
authority, and mainly at the expense 
of the octroi tax (on the poor)—for 
so things are managed in France. 
We have seen numerous examples 
throughout the country, and believe 
that two useful lessons may be 
learned from these costly experi- 
ments. In the first we think every 
artist will concur; it is impossible to 
unite with effect coloured windows 
and coloured walls. The more bril- 
liant each is, the more it kills the 
other. The windows of York and 
Florence glow like clusters of gems 
in caverns; but the windows of 8. 
Geneviéve and the chapel of S. Louis 
lose their foree from contrast with 


the vivid diapering beside them. And 
this, in its turn involuntarily sug- 
gests the effect of coloured glass 
blocked up from external light. It is 
true that the finished feebleness of 
M. Flandrin’s recent paintings in 
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S. Geneviéve does not suffer much 
—but imagine the National Galle: 
or Sistine Chapel glazed with purple 
and orange saints .... weshould 
call on Major Dowsing as a deliverer. 
The further lesson is, we do not 
say the impossibility, but amazing 
difficulty of colour decoration applied 
to ancient buildings. Certainly in 
some modes of art the French show 
an excellent eye for colour; they 
have illuminated a few modern strue- 
tures with fair success, but neither 
in Paris nor the provinces have we 
seen a Gothic church so re-coloured 
as that the eye would not immedi- 
ately feel even whitewash preferable. 
Perhaps the secret has died with the 
great architects of the early cen- 
turies ; perhaps the traces of colour 
left have been coarsely or mistakenly 
followed ; perhaps the original effect 
of a coloured cathedral would shock, 
and justly shock, eyes experienced 
as ours in the exquisite and religious 
grey with which age consecrates 
stonework, and softens what relics 
we find of the first chromatic deeo- 
ration. For time is often the best 
painter. Meanwhile, if this folly 
spreads, half the churches of France 
will, in a few years, be hardly recog- 
nisable—will be seen only in tra- 
vestie. We found one type preva- 
lent in Paris, in Toulouse, in Poi- 
tiers, in Orthes, and other places 
innumerable—to cover every sur- 
face of stonework with paint, hiding 
columns beneath zebra stripes of 
brown and yellow, carved capitals 
with coarse blue and vermilion, 
spandrils and blank spaces with 
unmeaning arabesques—monotonous 
without dignity, or fantastic without 
fancy. It is almost incredible how 
effectual this treatment is to roba 
building of nobleness and propor- 
tion, and the details of beauty and 
significance, until we see Notre 
Dame as ‘ decorated’ for a late 
Court ceremony. Even stripped 
and defaced as it was by the fury 
of the first revolution, the interior 
had a certain grandeur, effaced, for 
the next hundred years at least, by 
imperial upholstery. Indians and 
New Zealanders tattoo and smear 
with more taste than the barbarians 
who have decorated again this noble 
church, in a style in which the 
‘Goddess of Reason’ certainly has 
no share. On asmall scale, in shrines 
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and chapels, where the leading lines 
and tints can be kept in order with 
ease, and the details are not over- 
whelming in quantity, colour deco- 
ration may no doubt be used with 
effect, although, so great is the diffi- 
culty of this task, that even in hands 
able as Giotto’s, Luini’s, or Michael 
Angelo’s, it is rather the figures 
which charm us than the general 
effect ; but extend the system over 
a cathedral, and nothing but the 
labours of the best artists for cen- 
turies (as at Assisi) can adequately 
meet the vastness of the undertaking. 
Meanwhile, until such men arise—a 
long until—we protest against a 
system which is rapidly rendering 
the master-pieces of Gothic archi- 
tecture valueless as monuments of 
antiquity, as objects of beauty, as 
incitements to devotion. 

But this destruction is accom- 
panied with a worse destruction 
without: by that so-called restora- 
tion against which Mr. Ruskin has 
protested with a truth and an elo- 

uence not, we hope, ineffectual in 

ngland, but certainly inoperative 
in France. What in his Notes on 
the Opening of the Crystal Castle, 
he comments on with alarm, 


noticing a few examples, is at work 
throughout the country—the sys- 
tematic destruction of her noblest 


monuments. Everywhere the tra- 
veller hears the sound of the work- 
man’s hammer, chipping into 
nothingness buildings not less 
beautiful than the Parthenon, and 
sculptures of more value to modern 
Europe than those of Phidias. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Ruskin’s 
estimate of these restorations. 
They are unnecessary in their occa- 
sion, untrue in their execution, 
fatal to the historical interest of 
what they touch. They are un- 
necessary, because in no one case, 
so far as we have ascertained, were 
the buildings in danger, or so ruined 
that such repairs as are generally 
held sufficient in England, would 
not have been the utmost required. 
But in France, restoration involves 
the substitution of new stonework 
throughout for the ancient, the 
entire abolition of the identity of 
the building. The justification. of 
the process is, that the new work 
shall exactly repeat the old: that it 
is a mathematical reproduction. But 
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is it probable that architects so feeble 
and untrue in their own designing as 
the best of those now in France are, 
can, without some error, without 
much error, without entire untruth, 
reconstruct the most subtle and 
perfect sculpture, the most) living 
and delicately conceived architec- 
ture of the greatest masters of the 
Pointed style? We can assure our 
readers that the laws of probability 
suffer in this matter no deviation. 
New Rouen and Amiens will pre- 
sent the ancient outlines to the sky, 
but nearer approach will show the 
hard, cold labour of artists working 
in a style dead for five hundred 
years. Art so produced is, in the 
words of one of the most able—the 
ablest historical mind, perhaps, of 
modern France—truly congu sans foi, 
et apprécié sans conviction. It is 
curious that the more distinguished 
the man, the more feclingioes his 
restoration. To M. Viollet le Duc 
has been intrusted the renewal of 
the exquisite church of Old Carcas- 
sonne, in South rance— a building 
absolutely invaluable, as the con- 
struction of §. Louis, a sisterwork 
to the famous (and now equally 
and irremediably ruined) Sainte 
Chapelle of Paris. In that southern 
climate the Visi-Gothic and Saracen 
towers of the same most curious 
city have lasted with little decay 
for fourteen hundred years ; but 8. 
Louis’ masterpiece of grace and 
dignity is now lying in the little 
place, a heap of rubbish, whilst the 
new stonework lifts itself above in 
attenuated and rigid lifelessness—a 
cathedral of cast iron. 

We are far more anxious to 
direct the loving and reverent stu- 
dents of ancient architecture to the 
general fact and fatal working of 
church restoration in the land 
where Gothic reached its glory, 
than to enumerate more instances, 
or enter into details, justly deserv- 
ing the epithet, painful. We are 
grieved to see the goodnatured, and 
the facetious, and the satirical, and 
the religious tourist returning from 
the Continent, and all uniting in 
inconsiderate laudation of works 
either tasteless in themselves, or 
destructive to treasures which are 
the heritage, not of France alone, 
but of all thoughtful men, and that 
not in Europe only. France, with 
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a wise humility, is particularly sen- 
sitive now to English criticism. 
Nor is it with reference to that 
country alone that truth on this 
subject has to be spoken. It has 
been spoken already, in warning 
to England, by a great genius, in 
better words than ours. ‘ Neither 
by the public,’ says Ruskin, ‘nor 
by those who have the care of 
public monuments, is the true 
meaning of the word restoration 
understood. It means the most 
total destruction which a building 
ean suffer: a destruction out of 
which no remnants can be gathered: 
a destruction accompanied with 
false description of the thing 
destroyed. Do not let us deceive 
ourselves in this important matter ; 
it is impossible to restore anything 
that has ever been great or beau- 
tiful in architecture.’ 


a 


III. 
THE LOUVRE. 


In the two previous sections we 
have noticed some features in the 
Gothic architecture of modern 
France, as displayed in the creation 
of new, or in the treatment of an- 
cient buildings. If our criticism 
appears censorious, this has not, we 
are anxious to say, arisen from ig- 
norance that the subject presents 
also a brighter side, but from the 
fact that the feeble points (and 
they are certainly numerous) have 
received that foolish praise which is 
the most effectual barrier to im- 

rovement. Such critical censure 

ecomes a duty, when the practice 
of France is, in general terms, held 
up as the example for England. 
There is, indeed, much in French 
taste honourable and excellent; but 
these, we venture to affirm, are pre- 
cisely the features in which another 
country cannot imitate it: they are 
often, in fact, those distinctively 
national features which it would be 
suicidal to imitate. We do not mean 
that none but negative lessons can 
be learned from our gifted neigh- 
bours; but for any lessons of practi- 
cal use we must look to well-con- 
sidered judgments founded on the 
observations of thoroughly-informed 
and able men. We merely protest 
against the crowd of careless opi- 
nions with which railways and 
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return-tickets flood bookshelves and 
dinner-tables—against the superfi- 
cial vices in taste which are among 
the most facile of foreign importa- 
tions. And it is with regret that, 
passing over its charms, we hold 
it, for the reason we have given, 
advisable to point out some of 
the fallacies in ornament and in 
arrangement committed lately in 
the museum of the Louvre. The 
necessity for a new English Na- 
tional Gallery is notorious; the 
preliminary inquiries have been en- 
trusted to admirable judges, with 
the Premier’s happiest felicity; we 
fear only that in a subsequent stage 
the Commissioners’ Report may be 
overruled by an inconsiderate po- 
pular appeal to the achievements 
of the French administration. 
Keeping in view this practical 
interest, it is with the mode of 
decoration and arrangement adopted 
in the Louvre that we are concerned, 
not with the characteristics of an 
architecture which we are (it is to 
be hoped) little likely to imitate. 
But we assume it as certain that the 
Government will be invited by many 
loud cries to make the ornamental 
accessories of the Gallery an occa- 
sion for the display of art—for the 
creation of a large number of new 
ictures and statues. We cannot 


ere undertake to say why, but this 


experiment has rarely proved suc- 
cessful. The great Ducal Council 
Chamber of Venice is full of failures 
to order. Three sovereigns of this 
century, Pius VI., Louis-Philippe, 
Frederick- William of Prussia, have 
decorated their respective museums 
with a great series of paintings. 
But the works thus added to the 
Vatican, Versailles, and the Pina- 
kothek of Berlin, have, as art, little 
more value or attraction than the 
decorations of the Great Western 
terminus. We regret to think that 
Westminster itself furnishes a case 
in point. This is unpleasant ground; 
we return to the Louvre. Those 
who admire despotic promptitude 
in France, and those who satirize 
the anesthetic Cabinets of England, 
have told us of the noble encourage- 
ment the State commissions have 
given art ; of sculptors employed by 
the score ; of the images of all the 
worthiest sons of the soil placed in 
the palace of the capital. The in- 
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tention was good, the commissions 
honourable to the giver, the artists 
careful and elaborate ; but, alas! art 
is in France perhaps the one thing 
which has not submitted to Imperial 
ordinances. On a hundred pedes- 
tals above the arcade of the great 
inner court we read names of which 
few are not famous throughout 
Europe ; they suggest every variety 
in grace and gift; of practical 
energy, or contemplative force: we 
think what amazing versatility 
France has displayed in genius. 
But, looking higher at the sculp- 
tured Pantheon, the main distinc- 
tion that appears—we are ashamed 
to write it—is between men in robes 
and men in breeches. Twoor three, 
as S. Bernard, are represented in 
attitudes of timid rhetoric ; the rest 
with folded arms, gathered dresses, 
knitted brows, and a general aspect 
of scowling profundity. They stand 
in official monotony, like files of 
courtiers awaiting the transit of 
Cesar; they have received the mot 
d’ordre. With such success have 


the sculptors pursued ideal uni- 
formity, that even faces the best 
known by innumerable portraits are 
here hardly recognisable. 


Voltaire 
has lost his wit, and Pascal his 
wisdom. Extremes meet; and the 
decorous mannerism of these figures 
contrasts with the colossal Fran- 
cis I., which fills the place once 
occupied by the statue of the Duc 
d’Orleans in the further quadrangle. 
This is a magnified ‘bronze d’art’ 
from the Boulevard des Italiens; 
a monster of flutter and frippery. 
That the likeness of that dishonour- 
able and selfish Sybarite should 
have superseded a prince who seems 
to have possessed more than the 
promise of an heir-apparent, if there 
omens, is ominous. 

Dispensing with elaborate theo- 
ries, it is probable that we may 
correctly deduce these conspicuous 
failures from a very vulgar thing, 
a shopkeeper’s vice—precipitate pas- 
sion for display. To this, at least, 
we may certainly charge that won- 
derful creation, the great octagonal 
hall of the Picture Collection, 
named after we forget what divi- 
nity. This is an imitation of the 
famous Tribune of the Florentine 
Gallery, carried out on the most 
commonplace of all principles of 


Taste in France. 
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imitation—the idea that increased 


effect will follow increase of dimen- 
sions. Though not constructed ina 
very high style of art, the little 
treasury of the Uffizi is admirably 
planned to do its contents justice : 
the decorations are costly and har- 
monious, the light equable and abun- 
dant, the pictures within easy and 
satisfying range. The single ele- 
ment, exaggeration, has in the 
Louvre reversed these primary con- 
ditions of success. In place of the 
small inlaid cupola we find a vast 
architectural ceiling, supported by 
sham Caryatides of mashed paper, 
and intersected by the most gaudy 
of allegorical paintings. To these 
decorations the glazed openings have 
been sacrificed; and this, combined 
with the height of the hall, renders 
the light, on any average morning, 
insufficient. As it was impossible 
to cover the great space on each side 
with pictures, peculiar taste and 
skill were called for in selection of 
the quality and colour of the sur- 
face on which they were to be seen. 
The walls of such a room should ob- 
viously be of unobtrusive and har- 
monious tone, whilst architectural 
propriety would require that their 
apparent material should be solid, 
and such as should not recal the 
type of domestic decoration. The 
a selected in the Louvre is that 
dolorous brown, café-au-lait, so 
general a favourite in French 
churches: it is executed in cloth or 
paper, stretched on black wooden 
frames, drawing-room panels mag- 
nified, from floor to ceiling. There 
is something ironically humorous 
in so many faults of taste contained 
within a building dedicated to that 
art which taste is pre-eminently con- 
cerned with ; but readers and visi- 
tors will easily recognise that such a 
building necessitates a worse fault 
yet. Vanity, which prompted the 
employment of an area tenfold that 
of the Florentine Tribune, required 
also that the space should be filled. 
Hence has arisen a juxtaposition of 
pictures of all schools and many 
degrees of merit, inharmonious to 
the eye and fatal to the effect of the 
works themselves. As in Swift's 
library, the pictures make war and 
kill each other. Spain and Rome 
are in hostility with Venice and 
Flanders. This evil will probably 
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be remedied by a worse. Titian’s 
‘Entombment,’ the ‘Belle Jardi- 
niére,/ the charming ‘Girl and 
Children,’ the best Rubens of the 
collection, will follow the fate of the 
Paul Veronese and the Correggios, 
and be toned down to the level of 
Poussin, and Murillo, and Jouvenet. 
And although care has clearly been 
taken, many pictures, and amongst 
these a few of the choicest, the Tin- 
toret. and little Rubens, for example, 
are hung at a height inaccessible to 
study or to satisfaction. They serve 
only to fill space ; they are so much 
other upholstery. Things are thus 
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managed in France. Attendants on 
the May meetings of our Royal 
Academy often see pictures simi- 
larly disposed of. We do not indeed 
imagine that they are the master- 
works of Venice and Flanders, but 
we regret that more ‘line’ was not 
at command of the hanging com- 
mittee, and console the painters by 
suggesting that their exile will only 
last till August ; for in matters of 
art we confess to many blunders, but 
we cannot venture, as yet, to hang 
our best specimens out of sight ex 


permanence. 
¥. = 2. 


ONCE MORE. 


‘(\NCE MORE!’ 


Word of _ hearts, of all who bear 


Them worthily through Life’s great enterprise. 
Whate’er their lot, all kingly souls despise 
The immoralities of dull despair, 
Burdened—betrayed—giddied with wrong and care, 
Refuse to fall, fall fighting, fall to rise! 
Fight the more sternly if some dread surprise 
A moment hath o’erborne them. Thus they dare 
Tread on the ruins of the Past, to reach 


A loftier Future. 


Failures do but teach 


To such their strength, their call to glorious strife, 
The aims, the deep requirements of life ; 
And till they front the far time-closing shore, 
Their hope is staunch, their watchword still—Once More. 
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MR. WARREN’S MISCELLANIES.* 


\ E can never cease to bear a 
kindly feeling towards Mr. 
Samuel Warren. en we were & 
small boy at school, many a year 
since, there was no book which so 
interested and thrilled us, as his 
Diary of a Late Physician; and 
we can never entirely outgrow that 
deep impression of our youth. But 
we confess that when we now recur 
to those pages which exercised such 
a spell at that period, we find 
reason very materially to modify 
the estimate which we then formed 
of their writer, as one of the greatest 
and most wonderful of human 
beings. We cannot help observing 
the tawdriness and slip-shod Eng- 
lish of Mr. Warren's style; the 
coarse means to which he resorts in 
order to make an impression; the 
exaggeration, and in many instances 
the absurdity, of the tissue of horrors 
which forms the staple of the work. 
Our distinguished northern contem- 
porary, Blackwood, we know, has 
always acted upon the principle that 
very considerable offences against 
good taste may be pardoned in the 
writing admitted to its pages, pro- 
vided it is likely to take: still, we 
almost wonder that the high-spiced 
Diaryof Mr.Warren’s Physiciandid 
not provetoomuch for the palate even 
of readers accustomed to the strong 
meat of the Noctes and Tom Cringle’s 
Log. We believe that at the present 
day, whoever wishes to enjoy such 
material as great part of the Diary, 
must have recourse to the writings 
of Mr.G. W. M. Reynolds, or to the 
ublications of Mr. Lloyd. Still, 
Mtr. Blackwood’s tact in discerning 
what would hit the public taste did 
not fail him in this instance, for 
hardly ever did any series of papers 
appear in his Magazine which at- 
tracted so much attention. When 
reprinted, the circulation of the 
Diary was immense. Every village 
swonlsting library possessed it; we 
can say on our own authority that 
it created an excitement quite un- 
paralleled among the weaver lads of 
one little Scotch village. Had Mr. 
Warren come there, Tory as he 


was, he would have enjoyed an 
absolute ovation. The work was 
translated into almost every living 
tongue; Mr. Warren, with pardon- 
able pride, mentions the Bohemian 
as the latest he has heard of. 

Having turned to literary account 
his knowledge of his first profession, 
that of medicine, Mr. Warren next 
made his present one, the law, stand 
him in like stead. Jen Thousand 
a- Year, which likewise appeared in 
Blackwood, is all about law ; which 
is made considerably more inte- 
resting there than we ever found 
it anywhere else. The increasing 
avocations of the rising barrister 
diminished his time for contributing 
to general literature: but Now and 
Then did not lessen his popularity 
as a writer. Then The Lily and 
the Bee came out, really looking as 
if Mr. Warren wished to be laughed 
at; and the volumes now under our 
consideration, which were published 
some months ago, contain his stray 
contributions to Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine during a considerable period, 
ending in 1854. Mr. Warren, now 
a Queen’s Counsel and a Member of 
Parliament, has, we presume, washed 
his hands of light literature, and is 
looking to the emoluments and 
honours of his own profession. We 
shall rejoice when Mr. Justice 
Warren takes his seat upon the 
Bench ; for we are far misled by his 
writings if he be not a man of high 
principle and honour, of great kind- 
ness of heart and amiability of 
nature, of a powerful though un- 
chastened imagination, and of a real 
enthusiasm for the law and all its 
belongings. And if we can trace in 
him such failings as a disposition to 
hang on to the skirts of great men; 
a good deal of snobbishness and 
flunkeyism ; a tendency to clap-trap 
and horrors; much indulgence in 
philosophy of the old-woman mark ; 
great lack of taste, and occasionally 
of sense; a strong bias towards 
moral and religious reflections which 
remind us of the very washiest 
lessons of the pulpit ;—why, no man 
is wholly without faults; and his 


* Miscellanies, Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical ; contributed to Blackwood’ s 


Magazine. 


Majesty's Counsel. Two volumes. 


By Samuel Warren, D.C.L., F.R.S., of the Inner Temple, one of her 
William Blackwood and Sons. 
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real merits, acknowledged by none 
more cheerfully than by ourselves, 
may well outweigh much greater 
faults than those of Mr. Samuel 
Warren. 

These volumes, Mr. Warren tells 
us, contain ‘ such of his contributions 
to Blackwood’s Magazine as ap- 
peared to deal with subjects of 
general, intrinsic, and permanent 
interest and importance.’ ‘ Most of 
them,’ we are informed, ‘ were origi- 
nally written with a view to subse- 
quent separate publication; and 
some of them have cost the author 
great pains, alike in the writing and 
revision.” It is very candid and 
good in Mr. Warren to tell us how 
much trouble his papers cost him ; 
but we must say that, if we had not 
his own authority for the fact, we 
should not have guessed it from 
anything in the papers themselves. 
We have seldom met with worse 
English; the style is clumsy and 
inelegant to a degree which is ex- 
traordinary in the case of an author 
who has written so much. Then Mr. 
Warren is no master of logic; his 
reasoning is almost always extremely 
disjointed and inconclusive; and in 
the general treatment of his sub- 
jects there is a confusion of thought, 
a cumbrous huddling-up of circum- 
stances, an utter want of symmetry 
and arrangement, which (but for the 
author’s assurance) we could have 
accounted foronly on the supposition 
that the articles were written in ex- 
treme haste. Let not Mr. Warren 
complain that we are dealing in 
general assertions and accusations: 
we mean to quote chapter and verse 
in support of what we have stated. 
To use the advocate’s phraseology, 
we have opened no charge against 
Mr. Warren which we are not fully 
prepared to prove. 

As for his tendency to clap-trap, 
and his habit of using very coarse 
means to excite interest, we need 
go no further for proof than the 
titles of most of the papers which 
make up these volumes. The 
writers for the penny press of 
Holywell-street could hardly invent 
anything more likely to catch the 
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eye of the unwashed, than ‘ WxHo 
Is THE MurpERER?’ ‘Preesworts, 
4 Prexss-room Sxercu:* ‘THE 
Mystery or Murper, anp ITs 
Derence:’ ‘High Treason anpD 
Mourper, anp Morat Insanity;’ 
‘Toe MurpErEDGLascow Corron- 
SPINNER;’ ‘ THE RomANcE or For- 
GERY;’ ‘DvuELLING, anD WuHat’s 
In A Name?’ After these, even 
‘Tre ParapisE IN THE Paciric,’ 
and ‘SPECULATORS AMONG THE 
Stars,’ sound tame and unexciting. 
The ‘Press-room Sketch’ gives us an 
extremely minute account of an 
execution. Mr. Warren witnessed 
all the preliminaries, walked in the 
procession to the scaffold, and saw 
the poor wretch turned off: then, 
having noted his dying struggles, he 
walked back and had breakfast in 
Newgate during the hour the man 
was hanging ; and after breakfast he 
saw the body cut down! We dis- 
like marks of exclamation as much 
as Mr. Warren seems to approve 
them, but we really cannot but use 
one at the close of such a narration. 
Again we find our author in the 
front seat of the gallery of the 
chapel of Newgate, ‘ to hear the con- 
demned sermon preached to Ben- 
jamin Courvoisier, and witness the 
demeanour of one who was to be 
publicly strangled on the ensuing 
morning, and in the ensuing evening 
buried within the precincts of the 

rison.” Mr. Warren’s taste for the 

orrible is.such, that he cannot even 
mention that he went to hear the 
condemned sermon, without re- 
counting and chuckling over the 
miserable particulars of the wretched 
being’s doom. Having taken his 
‘front seat,’ Mr. Warren looks 
forward to the criminal’s entrance 
with cheerful anticipation :— 

With what feelings would one enter, 
—the death-doomed,—for whom, and 
for whom alone, was reserved that soli- 
tary, central, ominous black bench? 
Who was so terribly far advanced in his 
passage from a human tribunal to that 
of the dread Eternal! On whose brow 
already faintly glistened the dread 
twilight between Here and Hereafter, 
—the black night of time, breaking 
before the dawn of an eternal day ! 


* The Press-room, we may mention for the information of our fair readers, who 
are less familiar with such matters than Mr. Warren, is the room where a criminal’s 
limbs are tied before he is taken out to be hung. Such are the places in which 


Mr. Warren loves to disport himself. 
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We do not believe that Moses’ 
poet could do anything finer in the 
same style. But it is not Mr. 
Warren's style which concerns us 
at present: and we only remark 
that this was by no means the first 
time that he had been present on 
the like gratifying occasions. As he 
looks at Courvoisier in the black 
seat, thus Mr. Warren moralizes :— 


Yes, there he sat, where we had 
also seen sitting his blood-stained pre- 
decessor, Greenacre; and, moreover, 
Fauntleroy, the forger; also a young 
banker's clerk, a widowed mother’s sole 
support, for forging a trifling check. 
Alas, alas! how he wept during the 
whole service! but how calmly he be- 
haved the next morning on the gallows ! 


The Press-room and Newgate 
Chapel having palled on Mr. 
Warren's taste by familiarity, we 
find him seeking a new sensation at 
Bedlam. Here he enjoyed an inter- 
view with Oxford, who fired at the 
Queen; and with McNaughten, who 
shot Mr. Drummond by mistake for 
Sir Robert Peel. The first-named 
eontemptible little wretch made one 
sensible remark to Mr. Warren— 
namely, that what he needed when 
he fired at her Majesty was a sound 
horse-whipping. Mr. Warren had 
———v seen him in the — at 

ewgate ; and we are favoured with 
a description of his dress and appear- 
ance, after a fashion which reminds 
us of the unpleasantly minute par- 
ticulars of 'Tittlebat Titmouse’s toilet 
at the beginning of Zen Thousand 
a- Year :— 

He seemed a silly, vulgar little dandy, 
who had put on his best clothes for the 
eccasion. His hair was full and curly, 
displayed in a most affected style. He 
wore a sort of secondhand blue surtout 
with a velvet collar, a black satin stock, 
a light figured waistcoat, and light 
slate-coloured trousers, the latter a trifle 
too short, and strained down by a pair 
ef elongated straps, so as to reach as 
nearly as possible to the brightly- polished 
boots. Beside him was a hat, of which 
he seemed very careful, and smoothed 
it round delicately once or twice with 
his hand. Several times during the 
service his fingers passed jauntily 
through his hair, as if to dispose it effec- 
tively about histemples. He frequently 
pulled off and put on his gloves, and 
arranged different portions of his dress, 
as though he feared they did not sit upon 
him sufficiently becomingly. 
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So much for Mr. Warren's use of 
clap-trap titles and subjects, and of 
coarse expedients for exciting in- 
terest. or the value, originality, 
and judgment of his reflections, let 
the following piece of Balaam cer- 
tify :— 

Can an observer of human nature 
have a richer field laid before him than 
a court of criminal justice? Amongst 
mankind there is nothing so solemn and 
affecting as—startling adumbration of 
hereafter /— man sitting in judgment 
upon his fellow-man. There, at the bar, 
all eyes anxiously settled upon him, 
stands, in terrified or sullen silence, an 
individual whose conduct in a particular 
transaction is the subject of inquiry. He 
stands cold and benumbed within the 
panoply of legal protection. His heart, 
nevertheless, suddenly shrinks — the 
blood deserts for a moment his flushed 
cheeks, as his guilty soul feels that his 
pursuers are pressing, though in the 
dark, closer and closer upon the truth 
of the transaction! And there is his 
judge, the occasional glance of whose 
practised eye, which he feels upon him, 
shoots a thrill of terror into his soul, 
for he knows that he has found him out, 
and that a few words of his will presently 
clear away the previous doubt and uncer- 
tainty that may be felt by the jury, who, 
charged with the issues of life and death, 
may soon utter the fearful word 


That summons him to heaven or to hell! 


For bombastic weakness and folly, 
such a picture might very suitably 
have stood in a sermon by Mr. 
Spurgeon. And what could be more 
washy and old-womanish than Mr. 
Warren’s reflections on the first day 
of Term after Sir William Follett’s 
death? Very weak indeed must the 
preacher be who would address an 
educated audience in the following 
terms :— 


Where, alas! was Sir William Follett ? 
His eloquent lips were stilled in death ; 
his remaius were mouldering in the tomb 
—yes, almost within the very walls of 
that sacred structure, hallowed with the 
recollections and associations of cen- 
turies, in which his surviving brethren 
were assembled for worship on Sunday, 
the 2nd day of November, 1845—the 
commencement of the legal year—at that 
period of it where his was, erewhile, ever 
the most conspicuous and shining figure. 
Yes, there were assembled his brethren, 
who, with saddened faces and beating 
hearts, had attended his solemn obsequies 
in that very temple where was committed 
‘ his body to the ground, earth to earth, 
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ashes to ashes, dust to dust ;’ where all, 
including the greatest and noblest in the 
land, acknowledged, humbly and mourn- 
fully, at the mouth of his grave, that man 
walketh in a vain shadow, and disquicteth 
himself in vain; he heapeth up riches, 
and cannot tell who shail gather them! 
Surely these are solemnizing and in- 
structive reflections ; and many a heart 
will acknowledge them to be such, 
amidst all the din and glare and bustle 
of worldly affairs, in the awful presence 
of Him who turneth man to destruction, 
and sayeth, Come again, ye children of 
men | 

A more striking instance than this 
we have seldom seen of the weak 
and twaddling in sentiment, and the 
hopelessly rigmarole in thought and 
expression. Our humorous contem- 
porary, Punch, lately quoted from 
an Edinburgh publication the ‘ start- 
ling and original sentiment, All must 
die.’ Whenever he wants more sen- 
timents and reflections of that mark, 
we can recommend him to turn to 
Mr. Warren's Miscellanies. 

Again, Mr. Warren tells us that 
the man who toils to make money 
merely for money’s sake is in a bad 
way: he may be ‘justly despised, 
and characterized as being of the 
earth, earthy ; incapable of high and 
generous sentiments and aspirations, 
—sordid, grovelling, and utterly de- 
spicable !’ 

Perhaps Mr. Warren, as a man 
skilled in drawing distinctions, will 
tell us what is the difference between 
a man ‘who may be justly despised,’ 
and another man ‘ who is utterly de- 
spicable.’ We shall quote no more 
of our author’s reflections, of which 
there is a vast quantity in the book. 
We assure our readers that those we 
have given are a fair sample of the 
whole. Would that Mr. Thackeray 
saw them! He might get some 
hints for yet further intensifying the 
characteristics of the meaningless, 
fluent platitudes of Mr. Charles 
Honeyman. 

The bombastic and flunkeyish de- 
scription of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s funeral which Mr. Warren 
gives us at pp. 297—8 of vol. r., 
ends with a passage which will be 
most gratifying to the author of the 
Book of Snobs :— 

The Queen has lost, indeed, a prince 
and a great man from among her people ; 
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and her royal heart is perhaps at this 
moment throbbing, as her consort tells 
her, in faltering tones, of the sublime 
spectacle which he has been witnessing, 
and of the tears which he let fall as the 
chief royal mourner by the grave of 
Arthur Duke of Wellington. 


Mr. Thackeray tells us, taking as 
his evidence acertain passage in Ten 
Thousand a- Year, that Mr. Warren 
is perhaps one of the greatest snobs 
of the present age. We regret to 
say that there are many proofs in 
these volumes that Mr. Thee 
is right. Loyalty is an excellent 
thing, when it is the unaffected fealty 
of a manly spirit towards a Queen 
amiable and virtuous as is our own: 
but Mr. Warren’s loyalty is worthy 
of the pages which declared Gorgias 
IV. to be the noblest and worthiest 
of monarchs: it is the servility of a 
poodle dog ; it is the crawling abne- 
gation of the dignity of a rational 
being. The introductory pages of 
a paper entitled, The Paradise in 
the Pacific, which in plain English 
is a description of Pitcairn’s Island, 
the resort of the mutineers of the 
Bounty, is impregnated with the 
very essence of snobbishness. The 
chaplain of Pitcairn, one Mr. Nobbs, 
has actually conversed with The 
Royal Person. (We give Mr, 
Warren’s capitals.) 

Both Queen and Prince have seen 
and spoken with him. But he has 
since travelled from the royal presence, 
exhilarated with its cheering brightness, 
ten thousand miles and more! 

So there is a ‘ cheering brightness’ 
in the presence of royalty, which 
leaves an ‘ exhilarating’ effect. Mr. 
Warren’s words remind us of the 
manner in which Mr. Macaulay de- 
scribes the notions of Dr. Burney, 
when he was transported at getting 
his daughter made a waiting woman 
to Queen Charlotte :— 


Dr. Burney seems to have thought 
that going to court was like going to 
heaven ; that to see princes and prin- 
cesses was a kind of beatific vision ; that 
the exquisite felicity enjoyed by royal 
persons was not confined to themselves, 
but was communicated by some myste- 
rious efflux or reflection to all who were 
suffered to stand at their toilettes, or to 
bear their trains.* 


Even so would Mr. Warren ex- 


* Macaulay's Essays, vol. iii. p. 319. 
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ress his belief, if he told us it at 
ength. Happy would Mr. Warren 
be, if he might but lie at the en- 
trance to the Queen’s apartments, 
that so our ious lady and her 
husband nila e their feet upon 
him at entering. The most indirect 
association with royalty quite raises 
Mr. Warren’s spirits; he tells us, 
with some triumph, that ‘we our- 
selves saw Mr. Nobbs shortly before 
he was seen by Majesty!’ Jeames de 
la Pluche could not have lamented 
more pathetically that Mr. Nobbs 
had the good sense not to parade in 
the newspapers the olatlans of his 
interview with her Maleate. ‘We 
regret,’ says Mr. Warren, ‘that he 
has not left any written account 
of this interesting interview.’ Any 
deficiency shown by Mr. Nobbs in 
this respect, was, however, compen- 
sated by his good taste in another 
matter, for ‘at the earnest request 
of Mr. Nobbs,’ he was introduced to 
Mr. Samuel Warren! Such are the 
particulars which Mr. Warren has 
thought worthy of preservation, as 
being of ‘ general, intrinsic, and per- 
manent interest and importance. 
The cumbrous and inelegant na- 
ture of Mr. Warren’s style must 


have been manifest from the pas- 
sages already quoted. Every sen- 
tence is overloaded with epithets 
and expletives; the general rule 
appears to be that there must be at 
least one adjective for every noun. 


For the word alas! Mr. Warren 
has a remarkable liking. Italics and 
small capitals come in with great 
force ond frequency. Marks of ex- 
clamation are innumerable, and crop 
out in the most unlikely places ; in 
the middle of sentences, and at the 
end of statements in which there is 
nothing to exclaim about. In the 
Duelling paper we find the follow- 
ing passage :— 

In the year 1838 a young man named 
Mirfin was shot in a duel at Wimbledon 
by a young man named Elliott. The 
former had been a linendraper! in 
Tottenham Court-road. The duel arose 
out of a quarrel in a certain scene of 
nightly infamy near Piccadilly ! 

We cannot understand the mark 
of exclamation at the end of this 
sentence. We do not know of any 
likelier place for a couple of black- 
guards to have a quarrel. And the 
mark after the linendraper illus- 
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trates not merely Mr. Warren's 
eccentricity of punctuation, but his 
flunkeyism of nature. It was very 
well for Lord Cardigan and other 
men of rank to fight duels, but for 
a linendraper! Mr. Warren could 
not stand that! 


That in the major’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is fiat blasphemy. 


We confess we are surprised that, 
after all the pains given to revisin 
this book, such a vulgarism — 

iece of bad grammar as the fol- 
owing should have been allowed to 
pass: Mr. J. W. Smith ‘ undertook 
to produce a treatise on “ Mercantile 
Law,” and he succeeded toadmiration 
—did this neglected young man.’ 

It would be easy to accumulate 
instances without number of turgid 
sentences, meaning nothing, or 
meaning what is absurd and false. 
Mr. Warren tells us that the death 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
daughter told him, ‘ in heart-break- 
ing tones, the transient nothingness 
of life.’ Just such are the sentences 
for which forward boys of a bom- 
bastic turn are chastised at school. 
If Mr. Warren has not attained 
some degree of good taste at his 
time of life, we fear it is too late for 
him to learn in that respect; but 
we strongly recommend him to get, 
and study attentively, some of those 
cheap manuals we have lately seen 
advertised, which correct slips in 
grammar, and teach people where 
to place their points. There is one 
which might prove of great benefit 
to him; it is called Every - day 
Errors Corrected, price 6d., by 

ost, 7d. Let Mr. Warren devote 

alf-an-hour a-day for a few weeks 
to this work, and he may succeed 
in writing with accuracy. 

But we are wearied of dwelling 
upon the manner of this book : let 
us look for a little into its matter. 

And really the paper which stands 
first, a story called The Bracelets, 
which Mr. Warren tells us ‘was 
written when the author was of 
very youthful age,’ by no means 
comes up to our notion of a com- 
position of ‘general, intrinsic, and 

ermanent interest and importance.’ 
Tt is just such as a hundred or a 
thousand tales of that period when 
the Annuals flourished. There is 
no pretence to the delineation of 
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character ; the interest of the story 
depends entirely — a very absurd 
and extravagant plot, which is un- 
ravelled by the stale expedient of the 
hero awakening and finding that he 
has been dreaming. Miss Muloch’s 
least successful tale is a thousand 
miles ahead of this; and who would 
read Mr. Warren’s purposeless ex- 
travagances when we can have the 
gentle, beautiful, touching, high- 
toned Daisy Chain? Nor should we 
have thought of republishing the 
article which comes next, giving an 
account of Mr. Warren’s First Cir- 
cuit, which passed without any par- 
ticular event. Such a paper did all 
that could be expected of it when it 
amused the readers of Blackwood 
for once. A glance over any day’s 
circuit intelligence in The Times 
will afford us abundance of matter 
of just as ‘intrinsic and permanent 
interest and importance.’ 

The subject at least of the next 
paper has better claim to being so 
described. The paper is a sketch of 
the life of Sir William Follett. And 
had Mr. Warren carefully guarded 
against his tendency to washy mo- 
ralizing, and congue eschewed 
everything in the nature of argu- 
ment, the article would have been 
interesting, but it would have been 
extremely short. We all wish to 
know facts about the greatest advo- 
cate of recent years ; but almost all 
that we are told of Follett is, that 
he made no figure at college, that 
he speedily rose to almost unexam- 
_ eminence at the bar, and that 

e died at the age of forty-six, worn 
out by excessive labour. Mr. Warren 
alludes to a charge which he tells us 
was brought against this eminent 
lawyer—‘ vituperation of the dead ! 
—at a moment when the hearts of 
his surviving relatives and friends 
Were quivering with the first agonies 
of their severe bereavement.’ In 
plain words, in the biographical 
notices of Sir William Follett which 
appeared in the newspapers after 
his death, some appreciation of his 
character was attempted; and while 
his great powers were admitted, 
complaints were made of his sys- 
tematic habit of taking briefs (and 
fees, of course, with them) far more 
in number than he could by possi- 
bility attend to. Mr. Warren en- 
deavours to justify this proceeding 
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by arguments which we should call 
sophistical, were it not that the 
essence of sophistry lies in its ten- 
dency to mislead, and these argu- 
ments will never mislead anybody 
who knows anything of reasoning. 
To take a large fee as remuneration 
for pleading a client’s cause, and 
then, when the case is called on, to 
be absent, but to send Mr. Briefless 
or Mr. Dunup in one’s place—the 
issue being the ruin of the unhappy 
client—appears to us wholly unjus- 
tifiable. Now, Mr. Warren tells us 
first that, to say that Follett did so, 
is ‘ disingenuousness amounting to 
misrepresentation and malevolence.’ 
A little after, he says— 

For counsel to receive a brief and fee 
in a case which he knows he cannot 
possibly attend, without, in the first 
instance, fairly intimating so much to 
his client, is foully dishonourable, dis- 
honest, and cruel. 

Further on we read— 

Sir William Follett undoubtedly per- 
mitted briefs to be delivered to him, all 
of which he must have suspected himself 
to be incapable of personally attending 
to. It must be owned that on many such 
occasions he may not have given that 
full consideration to those matters which 
it was his bounden duty to have given 
to them; and his conduct in this re- 
spect has been justly censured by both 
branches of that high and honourable 
profession to wHOM the public intrusts 
such mighty interests. 

What do our readers think now 
of Mr. Warren’s logic? Is not this 
the very worst that anybody ever 
said of Follett? But Mr. Warren, 
from some hopeless confusion of un- 
derstanding, appears to think that 
if he boldly contradicts a charge at 
the outset, he may by and bye admit 
it, and the result will be quite sa- 
tisfactory. How covuLp any man 
of ordinary perspicacity begin by 
abusing people for ‘ perpetrating 
attacks on Follett’s memory ’—the 
ground of these attacks being his 
eagerness to make money; and 
then, after utterly contradicting 
the charges brought, end by ad- 
mitting all, and more than all, that 
ever was said by Follett’s ‘ma- 
ligners ?” 

A sense of duty absolutely forces us 
to make the acknowledgment that, in 
his excessive eagerness to accomplish 
his object (that object being, without un- 
due economy, to provide for a dowager 
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peeress and a young family), he was 
hurried into an occasional forgetfulness 
of that nice and high sense of moral 
principle which ought to regulate every 
one’s conduct—especially those in emi- 
nent positions—for the sake of illustrious 
example, and, in a man’s own case, with 
reference to the awful realities of HERE- 
AFTER ; for a man should strive so to 
pass through things temporal, as not to 
lose sight of things eternal. 


Now, quite apart from the twad- 
dling character of this paragraph, 
could there be a flatter contradiction 
of what Mr. Warren sets out by 
declaring about Follett? And could 
there be a stronger confirmation of 
everything ever said by Follett’s 
enemies?’ Mr. Warren has really 
attained to the point of blowing hot 
and cold with one breath, to a per- 
fectly unexampled degree. What 
a wonderful counsel Mr. Warren 
would have made had he been 
engaged to defend the poisoner, 
Palmer! He would have begun by 
a furious onslaught upon his client’s 
accusers. He would then in the 
most solemn manner have declared 
that his client was innocent as the 
unborn child. He would have 


=— many texts of Scripture. 


e would have alluded to the Day 
of Judgment. He would have cau- 
tioned the jury to prepare for death. 
He would next have declared that 
‘a sense of duty absolutely forced 
him’ to admit that his chent was 
guilty. He would then, in louder 
terms than at first, have asseverated 
his client’s entire innocence. And 
he would have concluded by calling 
the jury, as subjects of our gracious 
and beloved Queen Victoria (to 
whom he himself had lately been 
presented at Court, on which occa- 
sion he wore his full-bottomed wig, 
though Heaven forbid that he should 
ever—yes, ever !—forget that Solo- 
mon in all his glory! was not arrayed 
like the lily or the bee) to declare 
his injured and amiable client — 
who, with aching eyes and quiver- 
ing heart, was awaiting the decision 

That summons him to heaven or to 

hell— 
PERFECTLY, ENTIRELY, UTTERLY, 
AND COMPLETELY INNOCENT! 


We are pleased at finding how 


easy it is to write like Mr. Warren. . 


As for Sir William Follett (‘ poor 
Follett!’ as Mr. Warren often calls 
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him), we have reason to know better 
of him than his luckless defender 
would give us to understand. And 
we leave this paper with the remark, 
that surely Sethe of the Court 
Circular, must have aided in the 
description of the great people at 
Follett’s funeral. 

We find next a_ biographical 
sketch of Mr. John William Smith, 
an able and kind-hearted barrister, 
who worked himself to death some 
ten years since. Mr. Smith was the 
Facile princeps of his day at Trinity 
college, Dublin. The friends of a 
young man who is very eminent at 
College may well be supposed to 
expect that he will distinguish him- 
self in life. So much may be taken 
for granted. Not so thinks Mr. 
Warren. He assures us of the very 
remarkable fact, that Mr. Smith's 
‘uncle, Mr. Connor, confidently pre- 
dicted that “ John William would 
live to be an honour to his profes- 
sion and his friends!”’ And Mr. 
Warren, not content to tell us what 
Mr. Smith did, and let us judge of 
him for ourselves, helps us to a dis- 
criminating and decided estimate, 
impressing upon us that ‘ Richard 
Grainger Blick, Esquire, assured 
me that he always considered Mr. 
John William Smith to be a Rz- 
MARKABLE MAN!’ Our readers will 
at once know all about him. 

Mr. Warren’s title-page announces 
that his Miscellanies are partly juri- 
dical; and these volumes contain 
several accounts, not without in- 
terest for an inferior order of minds, 
of trials for murder. One paper in 
the first volume bears the taking 
title, Who is the Murderer? a 
Problem in the Law of Circum- 
stantial Evidence. In these essays, 
the particulars are given with a 
scrupulous accuracy in little details, 
which reminds us of Poe; though 
there is a sad lack of that firm, 
comprehensive grasp in which Poe 
holds all these details, making them 
bear upon his purpose. One essay, 
termed The Mystery of Murder, and 
its Defence, gives us a minute ac- 
count of the murder of Lord Wil- 
liam Russell by Courvoisier, and a 
vindication of the conduct of Mr. 
Charles Phillips in defending that 
unhappy man. Mr. Warren's pecu- 
liar logic is finely displayed in this 
paper. It appears that Mr. Phillips, 
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being aware of his client’s guilt by 
that client’s own confession made 
to himself, yet used language, in 
addressing the jury at the trial, 
which certainly sounded like a 
solemn declaration of the mur- 
derer’s innocence. The Examiner 
newspaper remarked severely on 
Mr. Phillips’ conduct; Mr. Phillips 
indignantly replied; and Mr. War- 
ren flatters himself that this paper 
is ‘an unanswerable vindication of 
libelled innocence. We cannot 
agree with him. Anything more 
feeble and inconclusive than Mr. 
Warren's reasoning we have hardly 
ever seen. We give our readers the 
facts. 

During the whole of the first 
day of the trial of Courvoisier, 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Clarkson, his 
counsel, believed him innocent. On 
the morning of the second day, 
alarmed by some unlooked-for evi- 
dence which was brought against 
him, Courvoisier told his advocates 
that he was guilty, but at the same 
time insisted on being defended to 
the uttermost. Mr. Phillips’ first 
impulse was to throw up the case ; 
but his colleague represented that 
this would be a dereliction of duty. 
The facts were made known to the 
eminent judge, Baron Parke (now 
Lord Wensleydale), and Mr. Phil- 
lips sought his advice. We give the 
result in Mr. Phillips’ own words: 
‘He requested to know distinctly 
whether the prisoner imsisted on 
my defending him; and, on hearing 
that he did, said I was bound to 
do so, and to use ALL FAIR ARGU- 
MENTS ARISING ON THE EVIDENCE.’ 
The question at issue between Mr. 
Warren and the editor of The 
Examiner, is whether Mr. Phillips 
confined himself to the course so 
clearly defined by Baron Parke. 
Let our readers judge. Mr. Phillips 
endeavoured to show that the evi- 
dence against Courvoisier had been 
— up by the police: he de- 
clared that 

Probabilities started up which might 
make the jury suspect that Courvoisier 
had been made the victim of an unjust 
and depraved conspiracy ! 

He further said— 

It was not his task to prove who 
committed this crime: that was the 
task they had undertaken. Unless that 
were proved, he would entreat the jury 
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to beware how they imbrued their hands 
in this man’s blood. The omniscient 
God alone knew who did this crime! 
Further on, Mr. Phillips said,— 

And with respect to the commission 
of the murder, the jury might have a 
strong suspicion, or even a moral con- 
viction; but it was not on a strong 
suspicion, or a moral conviction, that 
a man was to be declared guilty of 
murder. Even supposing him guilty 
of murder—which, indeed, was known 
to almighty God alone; and of which, 
for the sake of his eternal soul, he 
(Mr. Phillips) hoped the prisoner was 
innocent,—it was better far that in the 
dreadful solitude of exile, the prisoner 
should atone, by a lingering repentance, 
for the deed. 

Mr. Phillips likewise, being at 
the time aware of Courvoisier’s 
guilt, used expressions which The 
Lxaminer regarded as intended to 
throw the crime upon another 
servant of the house; and with 
such effect that the servant, dis- 
tracted at the false charge, went 
mad, and had to be confined in a 
lunatic asylum. Finally, the advo- 
cate concluded with the usual clap- 
trap of counsel defending murderers, 
with an attempt to frighten the jury 
by some awful threats as to how 
they would feel on their dying beds 
if they found Courvoisier guilty. 

Upon the strength of these facts, 
which are admitted on both sides, 
The Examiner charged Mr. Phillips, 
‘if not of solemnly protesting his 
belief in Courvoisier’s innocence, yet 
of solemnly actine it.’ Mr. Warren 
calls the distinction thus drawn, 
which we believe will be obvious 
enough to any mind with the 
average amount of perspicacity, 
‘the Samal shift of determined dis- 
ingenuousness. He recommends 
the editor of Zhe Examiner to con- 
sider the Scripture admonition, Thow 
shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour. He denies that Mr. 
Phillips ever used the words with 
which The Eraminer finds fault. 
He then admits that Mr. Phillips 
did use them, but merely ‘in a 
conventional sense.’ He denies that 
Mr. Phillips solemnly acted his: 
client’s innocence. He then admits 
that Mr. Phillips did act it, and 
maintains that he was quite right 
in doing so. Indeed it is only by 
reading Mr. Warren’s paper in ew- 
tenso that one can get an adequate 
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idea of the vacillating, self-contra- 
dictory, and aimless confusion of 
sentences which he really appears 
to think are of the nature of argu- 
ment. And every here and there 
we have dreary expanses of that 
unmeaning rigmarole of reflections, 
always weak, often absurd, in which 
Mr. Warren loves to wallow. 
Among the ‘juridical’ papers, 
there is one in particular which 
Se us a clear opinion as to Mr. 
arren’s place as a philosopher. 
Considering that he was educated 
at a Scotch university, we are sur- 
— to find him so far abroad in 
is logic and metaphysics. Who- 
ever wishes to compare the old- 
woman philosophy with the philo- 
sophy of insight, reflection, and 
manly strength, may do so admi- 
rably by comparing Mr. Warren’s 
paper entitled High Treason and 
Murder, and Moral Insanity, with 
one on Crime and its Excuses, by 
Mr. Thomson, the accomplished 
Provost of Queen’s College, in the 
Oxford Essays. Both essays are 
mainly employed in discussing the 
difficult question of Moral Insanity 
in its bearing upon Responsibility ; 
if indeed we can call Mr. Warren’s 
essay a discussion, which is merely 
a disconnected heap of twaddling 
observations about the subject. Mr. 
Warren takes up the ground, sure 
to be popular with nervous old 
women who think they will be mur- 
dered next, if things are allowed to 
go on, that insanity should not at 
all be admitted as setting aside 
responsibility for crime. ‘ Hang 
them all,’ is Mtr. Warren’s thought- 
ful and mature philosophy. He 
has no difficulty in cutting the 
Gordian knot which wiser men like 
Mr. Thomson are wasting time in 
seeking tounravel. He quotes with 
high approbation a dictum of Baron 
Alderson, which appears to our- 
selves about as witty as it is wise :— 
Uncontrollable impulse! The law 
does not recognise such an impulse. A 
man might say that he picked a pocket 
from some uncontrollable impulse ; and 
im that case the law would have an un- 
controllable impulse to punish him for it! 
This jaunty way of settling a most 
solemn question is worthy of the 


enlightened and unprejudiced man. 


who so nobly bullied and browbeat 
Mr. Stephenson, the engineer, be- 
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fore the Committee of Parliament 
on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, and who so firmly main- 
tained that it was utterly impossible 
that an engine could ever draw a 
train at a greater rate than four 
miles an hour. Yet more flippant 
and unworthy is Mr. Warren's 
treatment of the question. Speak- 
ing of medical testimony in cases 
of alleged insanity, he remarks :— 

But let them speak for themselves, 
—these wise men of Gotham,—these 
confident disciples of the couldn’t-help-it 
school! 

Deep and far-sighted is the fol- 
lowing philosophy :— 

We beg to enter our stern and solemn 
protest, on behalf of the public and the 
administration of justice, against such 
evidence of insanity. It may really be 
stigmatized as ‘The safe committal of 
crime, made easy to the plainest capa- 
city.’ Moral Insanity! Absurd mis- 
nomer! Call it rather ‘ Jmmoral In- 
sanity,’ and punish it accordingly ! 

Now we put it to our readers, if 
any boy of twelve, who had learned 
the rudiments of Latin, would not 
richly deserve'a sound whipping if he 
ventured in his theme upon such an 
antithesis as the Moral and Immoral 
quoted above. It would be a pre- 
cisely parallel elegance of phrase to 
say of some individual, that he was 
‘not a ruffian, though his greatcoat 
was rough.’ The two terms in Mr. 
Warren's sentence have just as 
much relation. 

We have not space in any measure 
to discuss this interesting subject ; 
but we cannot refrain from quoting 
a passage in which Mr. Thomson, 
in that thoughtful and temperate 
manner which is characteristic of his 
essay, gives us his own view of the 
case :— 

Modern records of insanity abound in 
cases where there is an impulse to 
commit a causeless crime, yet where no 
delusion conceals from the sufferer (we 
dare not say offender) the nature of the 
act and its enormity. How many lives 
may have been sacrificed to the judicial 
test of ‘delusion,’ it would be too painful 
to inquire. But lives must not be 
sacrificed to the desire of possessing a 
simple and decisive test where Nature 
has not supplied one. The day has 
probably arrived already when the ex- 
istence of Moral Insanity, of a disease 
which wrecks the moral perception, and 
leaves the intellect almost intact, shall 
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be recognised as fully as any other form 
of madness. * 

Another of Mr. Warren’s juridi- 
cal papers is devoted to a minute 
account of Lord Cardigan’s duel 
with Captain Tuckett, and of the 
solemn farce of that nobleman’s trial 
before the House of Peers. 

The last paper in Mr. Warren's 
volumes is entitled, A few Personal 
Recollections of Christopher North. 
Most of these ‘ recollections’ are of 
little interest to the world at large, 
unless indeed the following im- 
portant relation is to be depended 
on. Professor Wilson, while reading 
his lecture one memorable morning, 


had taken out his pocket-handkerchief, 
and after drawing it across his forehead, 
crushed it up, and placed it on the left- 
hand side of his paper, partly under a 
book. By and bye he required his 
handkerchief, and felt in one pocket, 
then in the other; then in his breast ; 
then glanced hastily round, evidently in 
quest of his handkerchief. These efforts 
he renewed several times, but it was 
not till he had finished his lecture that 
he suddenly saw what he had been 
looking for. He uttered a loud ‘oh!’ 
as he thrust it into his pocket, and with- 
drew. J have several times reminded 
him of this circumstance, and he ALWAYS 
laughed heartily / 

Professor Wilson had a great 
flow of spirits, we know, but we 
think his politeness must have been 
severely taxed when he was required 
to smile (we have no doubt that was 
the extent of his ‘hearty laughing’) 
about the seventh or eighth time 
that Mr. Warren bored him with 
the repetition of ‘ this circumstance.’ 
We presume most men have oc- 
easionally mislaid their pocket- 
handkerchief, felt in their pocket 
for it, then looked about for it, 
finally discovered it, and then said 
‘oh!’ But from Mr. Warren’s so 
frequently and strongly insisting 
upon the fact that Maktesher 
North once did so in his presence, 
we presume there must be an 
esoteric meaning in the act, not 
apparent to ordinary capacities. 

fr. Warren’s paper ends with 
the following pathetic passage :— 
Adieu, Christopher North! Adieu, John 
Wilson !—SaMvuEL WARREN. 


We had intended to give a pretty 
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full criticism of along and elaborate 
article in Mr. Warren’s first volume, 
entitled The Duke of Marlborough ; 
but this paper has already extended 
to such a length that we must be 
content with a very few remarks 
upon it. Mr. Warren’s article is a 
review, or rather a puff, of Sir 
Archibald Alison’s Life of Marl- 
borough, which he declares to be 
‘an enchaining romance, a romance 
equally exciting and instructive to 
both soldier and civilian.’ In this 
work Alison ‘ preserves the ethereal 
essence of the romance, rendering 
it intense to readers for mere excite- 
ment (whose name, alas! is now 
legion), while irradiating the path 
of plodding inquirers after mere 
matter-of-fact.’ It is a curious 
henomenon of this age, the way 
in which the writers in Blackwood 
cry up one another’s merits. We 
may remind our readers of the 
recent cases of Bothwell and The 
Sketcher. We do not know why 
Fraser should not take the hint; 
unless, indeed, such procedure is to 
be regardedas savouring too strongly 
of Professor Holloway’s type of 
literature. As for Sheriff Alison, 
he appears to have taken a hint 
from Firmilian, 

And made a contract with a kindred 

soul, 
For mutual interchange of puffery. 


Sir A. Alison’s merits, however, 
are not our present subject; we pass 
to Mr. Warren’s. We had marked 
several fine specimens of slip-shod 
English, and truly Alisonian philo- 
sophy; but we forbear to quote 
them, and only ask attention to two 
or three specimens of Mr. Warren’s 
way of saying black and white at 
once. One of the most singular 
phenomena we have lately met with, 
is Mr. Warren’s habit of self-con- 
tradiction. If he makes any strong 
assertion on one page, it is almost 
certain that he will say the opposite 
on the next. We never met with a 
a ease. Isit that Mr. Warren 
as not perspicacity to see when one 
statement contradicts another? Or 
has he really forgotten, when writing 
page two, what he had written on 
page one? We have already had 
occasion to notice Mr. Warren’s 
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idiosyncrasy, but for greater clearness we shall give some specimens 
of contradictory statements made in the essay on Marlborough, in parallel 


columns. 


At the top of page 259 (vol. i.) Mr. 
Warren tells us that cote, 
in common with somebody else, was 
‘ distinguished for virtuous conduct 
in private life.’ 


Ac page 279 Mr. Warren speaks 
of ‘the slanderous imputations on 
Marlborough’s fidelity to the cause 
of the Revolution.’ 


P. 258.—‘ The boldest will ask, 
not without anxiety—Where are 
we to look for our atercesh b 
and by? And perhaps he may add, 
with an indignant sigh, We would 
not treat him as our fathers treated 
theirs !’ 


Mr. Warren, at p. 250, speaks 
with severity of ‘the terms in which 
Mr. Macaulay has ventured to speak 
of one of the greatest men who ever 
figured in our history.’ 


And at p. 254 Mr. Warren says © 


that something in the nature of a 


At the foot of the same page Mr. 
Warren relates the seandalous 
story of Charles II. surprising 
Marlborough in the chamber of the 
Countess. of Castlemaine ; on which 
occasion Marlborough jumped out 
of the window to save her credit 
with the King; and magnanimously 
received from her £5000 of hush- 
money not to betray her. His 
being with Lady Castlemaine at all, 
is no great proof of his virtwe: his 
taking money not to split upon her, 
shows his manliness and honour. 


At page 262 Mr. Warren tells 
us that Marlborough was com- 
mitted to the Tower for having 
conspired to bring about the resto- 
ration of James II. And ‘though 
the charge could not be legally 
substantiated, there was good 
reason for believing him, at all 
events, no stranger to a clandestine 
correspondence with the exiled 
Family.’ Of course, if this mean 
anything, it means that the ‘ impu- 
tations on Marlborough’s fidelity to 
the cause of the Revolution’ were 
quite true. 


P. 253. — Marlborough’s ‘trea- 
chery, in a moral point of view, is 
even deeper in infamy than that of 
Marshal Ney. And yet, such is 
the inequality of crimes and punish- 
ments in this world, that Churchill 
was raised to the pinnacle of great- 
ness by the very treachery which 
consigned Ney, with justice, to an 
ignominious death. History forgets 
its first and noblest duty, when it 
fails, by its distribution of praise 
and blame, to counterbalance, as far 
as its verdict can, the inequality 
which for inscrutable, but doubtless 
wise purposes, Providence has per- 
mitted in this transient scene.’ So 
it appears our fathers treated their 
Marlborough a vast deal too well. 


The foregoing passage is quoted 
from Alison, with approval, by Mr. 
Warren. Probably our readers 
will think it nearly as bad as 
the ‘blighting denunciations’ of 
Macaulay. 

Mr. Warren says, at p. 298, ‘ No 
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vindication of Marlborough ‘had 
recently become a matter of mere 
justice, because of the blighting 
denunciations of his conduct and 
character which Mr. Macaulay has 
so recently exhibited.’ 

After these strictures on Marl- 
borough’s assailants, we naturally 
expect Alison, and Mr. Warren 
himself, to defend Marlborough out 
and out, and give a new view of 
things altogether. How far they 
do so, judge from the opposite 
column. 


Now these last extracts from Mr. 
Warren quite confirm the accurac 
of our sketch of the way in whic 
Mr. Warren would have defended 
Palmer. He would say that the 
charges against him were cruel and 
wicked; abuse the people that 
brought these charges; and then 
turn about and say the very same 
things himself, even more strongly 
than the accusers had done. But, 
although what has been said may 
exhibit Mr. Warren’s peculiar way 
of conducting a discussion, it is only 
by reading his criticism with care 
that one can fully realize the rig- 
marole nature of the thought, the 
extraordinary cumbrousness and in- 
elegance of the style, the helpless- 
ness and paralysis of the logic, the 
childishness of the philosophy, and 
the poverty of the narrative. 

Still, let us do Mr. Warren justice. 
His writings almost invariably pos- 
sess one quality,—assuredly not the 
highest, yet perhaps the most indis- 
pensable of all the qualities which 
any writings can possess. They al- 
most invariably possess interest ; 
and sometimes to an exciting degree. 
Syduey Smith said that ‘any style 
was good, except the tiresome :’ and 
Mr. Warren is rarely tiresome. 
Viewed as the off-hand gossip of a 
clever and tolerably well-informed 
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one can be wicked enough to justify 
Marlborough’s conduct .towards 
James, in remaining in his service, 
apparently devoted to his interests, 
—those of one of the most confiding 
masters whom man ever had,—after 
irrevocably committing himself to 
that master’s enemy, and effectually 
securing the downfall and destruc- 
tion of one who had actually saved 
the life of his treacherous servant, 
and showered upon him every 
possible mark of affection and dis- 
tinction.’ 

At p. 300 Mr. Warren says, 
‘We are filled with as much wonder 
as lamentation at this instance of 
treachery, this temporary OBLIVION 
OF ALL SENSE OF HONOUR AND 
LOYALTY.” 

Really Marlborough stands much 
in need of being defended from his 
vindicators. 


man, of no great profundity, almost 
all the papers in these volumes 
would more than pass muster. The 
one-observation-deep reflections, the 
lame logic, the inelegant style, might 
all be excused as the results of haste 
and want of revision. But we 
confess it greatly surprises us to 
find all these things characterizin, 
the mature and carefully-revise 
writings of a man of unquestionable 
ability. We can assure Mr. Warren 
that it would have afforded us very 
much greater satisfaction to have 
pointed out the merits of his book 
if we could have seen them, than 
to have dwelt upon its defects. But 
we are pleased to think that Mr. 
Warren’s increasing duties in his 
own profession have probably ren- 
dered it impossible for him to give 
his literary work the attention he 
once gave it. We wish him aspeedy 
elevation to the judicial bench. We 
are sure he would make a zealous 
and high-principled judge: and 
it will afford us a sympathetic 
happiness to think how lenae that 
dignity will make him. No child 
was ever more enchanted with its 
new toy than Mr. Warren will be 
with the javelin men, the sheriff's 
state coach, the full-bottomed wig, 
and the ermine. 
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EXCURSIONS 


Wrsour constant employ- 
ment of some sort, Erzeroum 
does not long continue to be an 
attractive place to a European; 
especially to an Englishman, whose 
haveltliged privilege it is to 
grumble, and who is but too apt at 
all times to find fault with every- 
thing that does not accord with his 
peculiar tastes, or that may be at 
variance with his national habits. 

We had long since exhausted all 
the resources of the place. Its tor- 
tuous streets were now as familiar 
to us as’to the natives themselves. 
We knew every tower and curtain 
of the old walls; nay, every embra- 
sure and breach. The beautiful old 
medress,orcollege, had been explored 
over and over again. The bazaars 
no longer possessed any novelty in 
our eyes. And as to the works of 
defence, now that they were dis- 
mantled and deserted, we could no 
longer visit them with that lively 
interest which attached to them a 
few months before, when it was 
doubtful whether or not they were 
to be the scene of a new version of 
the Kars performances. 

We had repeatedly traversed the 
vast plain of Erzeroum in its length 
and breadth, until we knew to a 
point every feature it possessed, and 
could tell the name and statistics of 
each one of the fourscore villages 
with which it is studded. In a 
word, we had little to do at head 
quarters; and as the spring was 
now well advanced, we resolved to 
avail ourselves of the opportunities 
we possessed of extending our know- 
ledge of the country, by makin 
excursions in various directions, an 
visiting such places as could boast 
of any special interest or attrac- 
tion. 

From these excursions we antici- 

ated, not only agreeable pastime, 
but much instructive and interestin 
occupation ; for Armenia, fallen oad 
degraded as it now is, both morally 
sail physically, still abounds in 
traces of its former high estate; 
and while the archzologist explores 
these with feelings of mournful in- 
terest, the geologist and naturalist 
will also find ample scope for his 
researches. ; 

Impressed with some such views, 
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IN ARMENIA. 


we arranged a small party; and 
after a few simple preparations, 
G—, Mr. E——, and myself, 
with three or four attendants, 
started, on the 14th of May, at an 
early hour, in an easterly direction. 
We were all mounted; our horses 
were in high fettle, as brisk and 
playful as colts, neighing and pranc- 
ing as they sniffed the morning 
air, and apparently as pleased as 
their riders with the prospect of a 
country ramble. 

The weather was clear and warm. 
The roads, for Armenia, were in fair 
condition,—that is to say, they were 
hard and dry. This, let me observe, 
is the most that can be said in their 
praise at any season or in any part 
of the country, as no steps are 
ever taken to keep them in repair ; 
ruts are never filled, nor large stones 
removed, nor watercourses inter- 
fered with: in fact, what the natives 

roudly designate roads, are, with 
ew exceptions, nothing more than 
the beaten tracks which custom and 
convenience have established for 
general use; and yet the very road 
I am now speaking of is the most 
important, not only in Armenia, but 
in Asia. I may even venture to 
say that, taken singly, it is one of 
the most important lines of road in 
the world, for it is the only commu- 
nication between Trebizond and 
Persia vid Erzeroum and Bayazid. 

European manufactures to the 
value of £3,000,000, are annually 
conveyed on horses and mules over 
this road to Central Asia, and are 
met by numerous caravans bringing 
in exchange the rich produce of 
Persia. 

The number of. horses that perish 
in this tedious traffic is incredible. 
Between Trebizond and Erzeroum 
alone they are estimated at eight 
hundred per annum. But still the 
trade maintains its activity, in spite 
of every obstacle. And if it con- 
tinues to flourish under such adverse 
circumstances, to what dimensions 
would it not expand if the necessary 
local facilities were provided P 

Quitting the dirty streets of Er- 
zeroum, our road lay for the first 
two miles across the plain which lies 
between the Palandoken (Slipping- 
saddle) Mountains, distant about two 
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miles to the south, and a spur from 
the Karga Bazaar (Crow’s Market) 
range, which approaches to within a 
short distance of Erzeroum. Its 
terminating point overlooks the 
town, and is crowned by Medjidie 
Tabia, a strong fort commanding the 
roads from Hintz and Hassankala. 

About half a mile from the town 
and close to the road is an ancient 
tomb, now partly in ruins. The 
plan is octagonal; the walls, which 
are panelled, are about fifteen feet 
in height, and support a dome- 
shaped roof. It is entered by four 
arched openings, but there is nothing 
in the interior to excite admiration 
or gratify curiosity. No doubt the 
ashes of some worthy repose be- 
neath, but neither history nor tradi- 
tion furnishes any trace of his 
identity. 

A mile or so farther on, a ruined 
fountain attracts attention. It must 
have been built with unusual care 
and expense; and attached to it is 
a raised terrace of masonry, forty 
feet by twenty-five, which we con- 
jectured was intended as a resting- 

lace for travellers while their 
horses, and cattle were 
drinking. 

The traveller in Armenia will not 
fail to observe these fountains at 
frequent intervals along the road; 
and as they were intended for public 
convenience, a careful judgment 
seems to have been exercised in the 
selection of appropriate sites. 

They owe theie existence to the 
charity or religious fears of wealthy 
Moslems, who hoped by one great 
act of beneficence to propitiate 
Heaven, and atone for the sins of a 
misspent life. In all cases bequests 
were made sufficient for the purpose 
of keeping them in constant repair. 

he ulema are the trustees of these 
funds; and the ruinous state of 
many of the fountains affords con- 
vincing evidence that these reverend 
gentlemen have not been always 
faithful to their charge. 

he experience of every country 
and of every creed proves the inex- 
pomeay of committing to the priest- 
ood the permanent management of 
trust fands. 

A gradual ascent of about three 
miles now brought us to the heights 
of Deveboyunu (the Camel’s-neck). 
Considerable quantities of snow still 
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lay on the higher grounds, but 
lc it had disappeared the 
grass was springing up and vegeta- 
tion advancing. Bulbous flowers 
of various kinds and hues—blue, 
red, and yellow—blended their tints 
with that of the early grass, and on 
one well-watered slope the surface 
was literally covered with small red 


tulips. 

Hass, as in every other part of 
Armenia that I have visited, the 
traces of former volcanic action are 
visible. They may be traced in the 
shape and composition of the rocks, 
and frequently in the dislocation 
and irregularity of the strata. Iam 
not aware, however, of any active 
voleano at present existing in the 
country, unless we are to credit the 
report that speaks of one a few hours 
from Bayazid. 

The Deveboyunu is a continuation 
of ‘the Karga Bazaar, and connects 
it nearly at right angles with the 
Sholaghar range on the south. The 
neck is about three miles in length, 
nearly seven thousand feet above 
sea-level in the highest part, and 
separates the vast plain of Erzeroum 
from the still vaster plain of Passim. 
It forms a strong military position, 
commanding the approaches from 
the east; it was therefore well 
fortified early in the war by a 
double line of batteries and redoubts 
thrown up on every commanding 
position. These still remain, but 
all the guns, platforms, and timber- 
work have been removed. One may 
easily distinguish the ground where 
Veli Pasha’s inactive division was 
encamped in the autumn of 1855. 

With the exception of these ap- 
pearances, and a handful of soldiers 
who still occupy a roadside khan 
about half a mile to the rear, this 
part of the country has again 
assumed the aspect of peace—of 
desolation, to speak more properly. 

For some time a belief existed in 
Erzeroum that coal was to be found 
at Deveboyunu. It originated in 
report made by a young engineer 
officer who had been employed in 
the construction of the defensive 
works; and as it would have been a 
discovery of the utmost importance 
to every class of the community, 
every one wished that it might 
prove true, and easily believed in 
that which they wished. 

RE 
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The value that would be set on 
coal in Erzeroum, may be estimated 
from the fact that the mass of the 
people are dependent for fuel upon 
tesek (dung, noaded and dried in 
the sun). Wood is a luxury in 
which the rich alone can indulge, as 
it cannot be procured from a less 
distance than Baiboort, or the So- 
ghanli dagn—that is to say, some 
seventy miles of most villanous road. 
The consequence is, it is an expen- 
sive, and at times a very scarce, com- 
modity. The report referred to was 
therefore deserving of attention, and 
much impatience and anxiety were 
expressed to have the truth of it 
ascertained. Accordingly, after the 
snow had disappeared, on application 
to the mushir, Small Pasha, a party 
of twenty soldiers, under the com- 
mand of a subaltern, was placed at 
the disposal of the writer for the 
purpose of making the necessary re- 
searches. The requisite tools were 
supplied, and the identical spot was 
pointed out; it was at the bottom of 
a deep cleft or watercourse, on the 
face of a long slope. There we cer- 
tainly saw, under a calcareous super- 
stratum, a black, hard substance, 
which had very much the appear- 
ance of coal, cropping out from 
the sides of the ravine. It yielded 
easily to the pick, and the pieces 
first dug out burned slowly to an 
ash. However, the deeper we de- 
scended the less promising became 
appearances, until,at the depth of ten 
feet, we found only a dark-coloured 
clay, intermingled with shells. 

No better results attended our 
labours at Ghyule, a village six 
miles beyond Deveboyunu, to which 
popular report directed us with 
every assurance of success. Here 
two shafts were sunk to the depth 
of thirty feet, but nothing was ob- 
tained bearing any resemblance to 
coal, except some blackish clay simi- 
lar to that dug up at Deveboyunu. 

I was much amused with the 
remarks that were addressed to me 
in the course of these operations by 
the inhabitanis, and even by the 
soldiers. Having heard in a vague 
and distorted way of the wonders of 
steam, they believe that an English- 
man can effect everything by its 
agency. ‘Give him coal,’ say they, 
‘and he'll level mountains, fill up 
valleys, and run iron roads from east 
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to west, from north to south.’ There 
is, of course, much truth in this; 
but in the simplicity of their hearts 
they thought that wherever there is 
aa Sadlchenen will soon make 
their -appearance; that it is the 
great loadstone which attracts them 
to and fro over the face of the earth ; 
and that the discovery of it in 
Armenia would soon bring amongst 
them swarms of these coal kings, 
whose activity, intelligence, and 
wealth would quickly effect a total 
change in the country, teaching 
them the grand secret of becoming 
rich and powerful. 

Anthracite coal is to be found 
both at Olti and Tortum, but in 
such small quantities that it would 
not repay the expense of working. 
This is all that is known of it at 
present. It is not impossible that a 
careful examination of the localities 
by a competent person would lead 
to more favourable conclusions. 

On the eastern slopes of Deve- 
boyunu will be found the sources of 
one branch of the Arras. Numerous 
threads of water, springing from 
verdant spots here and there, unite 
into a streamlet, which winds with 
gradually increasing volumethrough 
the plain of Upper Passim, and 
receiving numerous tributaries in its 
course, joins at Kuprikuy with the 
larger branch which descends from 
the Binghul Mountains. 

Descending from the heights of 
Deveboyunu, we forded a tributary 
stream that springs from the Sho- 
laghar range to our right. Here 
we met a party of Kurds, who, with 
their families and scanty household 
stuff, had arrived thus far on their 
way from Moosh to Constantinople, 
whither they were bound in search 
of employment: a tedious journey 
of a hundred miles through a poor 
and rugged country, had already 
well nigh exhausted the strength of 
both men and cattle; and when I 
thought of the long road still before 
them to Trebizond, it was with a 
painful feeling that they would 
arrive there in sadly diminished 
numbers. 

Beyond the stream, the ground 
again made a slight rise; gaining 
the ascent we entered on the vast 
~- of Passim, which extended 

efore us in varying width to the 
distance of forty miles. 
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The length of this plain is about 
equally divided by an imaginary 
line into two parts, distinguished 
as Upper and Lower Passim. For 
the present we have to do with the 
former. ; 

Upper Passim is in no part more 
than iar miles across: on the south 
it is bounded by Ali Baba Mountain 
and its subordinate heights ; on the 
north by the Karga Bazaar range ; 
and straight a-head, in a direction 
nearly due east, was the rocky emi- 
nence of Hassankala. 

The scenery now in view might 
be considered fine. There were 
vast plains, intersected by numerous 
streams, and on every side the 
prospect was bounded by mountains 
of bold, irregular outline. One 
essential to scenic beauty, however, 
was wanting—namely, trees, without 
which the landscape ever appears 
cold and inhospitable. Except in 
such rugged wilds as Salvator Rosa 
loved to represent, their presence is 
indispensable, not only because they 
are inseparable from our ideal of 
rural beauty, but because, in inha- 
bited places, they appear a necessary 
adjunct to the cottage home, afford- 
ing to it a friendly shelter from 
storms and sunshine. This idea 
has peculiar force -in these parts, 
where Nature delights in extremes, 
and where the elements are often at 
war with man. 

As regards Central Armenia, the 
question suggests itself, What is the 
cause of such an utter scarcity of 
wood? For with the exception of a 
few poplars and willows that over- 
shadow the village mills, there are 
none on mountain or plain, through 
an extent of many leagues around. 

In conversation with the inha- 
bitants, we learned that there are 
traditions of forests in former times 
on these mountains, and of groves 
in the plains. These traditions are 
fully Rantebin of belief; and we 
are further led to conclude that 
these forests and groves have in 
course of ages been removed root 
and branch, for firewood and build- 
ing purposes. The same process of 
destruction is at this moment going 
on on the Soghanli dagh, and 
wherever else a remnant of forest 
is to be found. In a few years they 
too in their turn will be denuded, for 
young trees are never planted, as it 
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does not occur to the selfish indif- 
ference of Orientalism to make 
provision for a future day or gene- 
ration. 

An hour’s easy riding brought us to 
Korujuk, distant from Deveboyunu 
about six miles. It is a small village 
of eight houses and some fourscore 
inhabitants; but as each house is 
surrounded with extensive premises 
for horses, sheep, and cattle, the 
place has a larger appearance than 
might be supposed from so small a 
number of habitations. 

Our servants having gone on 
ahead to announce our approach, and 
to engage a suitable place for a brief 
halt, we were received outside the 
village by the assembled inhabitants, 
to whom the sight of so many 
English Beys was anovelty. The 
escorted us with seme admi- 
ration to our khan, where we were 
regaled with pipes, coffee, and plen- 
tiful supplies of Yoghurt, or sour, 
curded milk, a speciesof refreshment 
highly prized in this country. 

Sevall as is the village of Korujuk, 
it afforded at this time accommoda- 
tion to four hundred men of the 
second regiment Anatolian infantry, 
together with two regimental and 
two medical officers. The health of 
these troops was excellent, nothing 
more serious than a few slight cases 
of rheumatism being under treat- 
ment. There was no hospital; but 
in the event of anything dangerous 
or infectious showing itself, arrange- 
ments were in readiness for the 
immediate removal of the patient to 
Erzeroum. 

From Korujuk to Hassankala the 
distance is nine miles. The road was 
in good order, soft, and springy to 
the horses’ tread, so that we cantered 
gaily along at a brisk pace. Half 
a mile from Hassankala we forded 
the Passim river, now grown to a 
stream of some width and volume. 
At this season its waters are at their 
highest, owing to the accessions 
they receive from the melting of the 
snow. 

Entering Hassankala, we pro- 
ceeded direct to the quarters of the 
commandant, LiwaAli Pasha. His 
aide-de-camp conducted us straight 
to his divan, where, stretched on an 
ottoman, we found himcheating away 
the tedious hoursof daylightin sleep. 
Our entrance startled him from his 
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slumbers, but he received us with 
perfect composure, and begged us 
to attribute his apparent indolence 
to the severity of his religion, which, 
during the season of Ramazan, pro- 
scribes every physical enjoyment 
but sleep. Pies and coffee were 
served, though he dared not partake 
of them himself; and orders were 
given that we should be provided 
with a suitable house during our 
stay. 

This was not my first meeting 
with Ali Pasha; our acquaintance 
commenced in the autumn of 1855, 
in the camp at Deveboyunu, when he 
was but a Miralay (Colonel), and, as 
far as opportunities enabled me to 
judge, I was disposed to think well 
of him as a soldier. 

The force under his command con- 
sisted of one battalion of Arabistan 
rifles, and the fourth regiment of 
Anatolian infantry, together with a 
few artillery—in all about two 
thousand men. These troops were 
in good health, only sixteen being 
returned sick in the states of that 
day. 

At this season of the year, Has- 
sankala enjoys the average salubrity 
of the country; but during the 
summer months, dense exhalations 
arise from the extensive marshes 
in front of the town, which produce 
rheumatism, fever, and ague, 
amongst the inhabitants. Nature, 
however, has provided a remedy for 
these maladies in the natural hot 
springs which abound hard by, 
gushing up on the banks, and even 
in the bed of the stream. 

One copious spring has been 
enclosed for the purpose of bathing, 
in an octagonal stone building, thirty 
feet in diameter, and surmounted 
by a dome. ‘The water bubbles up 
with great force, and fills a basin 
twenty feet across by ten or twelve 
in depth. Its temperature is about 
105° Fah., and it is strongly im- 
pregnated with mineral properties, 
of which chalybeate is one. Cases 
of drowning having occurred in this 
bath, measures have lately been 
taken by order of Ali Pasha to 
prevent the recurrence of such 
disasters: a cradle, fitted to the 
shape of the basin, has been lowered 
into the water, giving a depth of 
about five feet to the bathers. 

Previous attempts to effect the 
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same end by the clumsy process of 
throwing in stones, had been frus- 
trated by the force of the spring, 
which, pushing the stones aside, 
always asserts a clear way for itself. 
The danger could not have been re- 
moved in this manner without 
filling the basin, which would have 
been to deprive the inhabitants of 
one of their greatest blessings and 
enjoyments. 

he bath is resorted to by crowds 
during at least eighteen hours out of 
the twenty-four. They begin to 
arrive at early dawn, and it is mid- 
night before the Jast have retired. 
An unusual stretch of official gal- 
lantry has reserved the place for the 
exclusive use of women one day in 
the seven. 

Close by are two other baths, 
which, strange to say, vary consi- 
derably in temperature and mineral 
a ggg from the one just de- 
scribed. In fact, all the ground in 
this immediate locality abounds in 
springs which, in the hands of 
scientific persons, might no doubt 
be turned to valuable account. 

The river is here traversed by what 
was once a handsome bridge of four 
— arches. ‘Two of the arches 

ave fallen in; and the ruin re- 
mains, an ornament perhaps to the 
scenery, but an evidence of Turkish 
neglect and indifference. 

Hassankala must have been for- 
merly a place of importance, both 
as a military and a commercial posi- 
tion. Here was stored the produce 
of the plain of Passim. It stands 
on the fine of communication with 
Persia and Central Asia; and the 
value attached to it by the Genoese 
is attested by the triple walls, of 
massive strength, that encircle the 
town, and by the citadel, impreg- 
nable, perhaps, in those days, that 
crowns the rocky eminence by which 
the town is sheltered and com- 
manded. 

These works are now in ruins. 
The stork builds her nest on the 
— of the gates. The walls have 
een in many places pulled down 
for the sake of the beams which 
were laid in horizontal courses in 
the masonry, to give it strength and 
cohesion. The former trade of the 
town is extinct, and poverty and 
filth have usurped its place. The 
town, which never extended beyond 
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the original bounds, has all the ap- 
pearance of rapid and increasing 
decay. 

The population is exclusively 
Mussulman, and their number ma 
be somewhat about five thousand. 
The muezzin’s call to prayer is 
heard from the minarets of seven 
mosques, and as many fountains 
sup om them with water. 

he houses, with a few excep- 
tions, are built after the graceless 
fashion of the country—viz., low 
walls of mud and stone, and flat 
roofs. In one of these, accommo- 
dation had been assigned to us. 
We had one apartment, which 
answered all the purposes of dining 
room, sleeping room, and divan. It 
was of moderate dimensions, raised 
about three feet from the ground, 
and partially partitioned off from 
that portion of the khan which was 
appropriated to the buffaloes, cows, 
and calves of our host. One or 
two small rugs were laid on the 
boarded floor, and in the corners 
were ‘minders,’ or large cushions, 
on which we were to repose. Our 
saddles and saddle-bags were stowed 
away in recesses, our pistols were 
hung over our heads; and thus 
arranged, our little ménage pre- 
sented as Oriental an effect as can 
well be conceived. 

Soon after sunset we were sup- 
plied with a plentiful dinner, con- 
sisting of large flaps of ‘ unleavened 
bread baked on the hearth,’ eggs 
fried in butter, the white flaky 
cheese of the country, and the 
unfailing accompaniment, yoghurt. 
These were brought in on a ‘sofra,’ 
or low round table, of course with- 
out knives or forks, but with a suf- 
ficient number of wooden spoons. 

Sitting down tailor fashion, we 
applied ourselves vigorously to the 
task before us, our host and several 
of his friends narrowly observing 
our movements at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

Dinner over, we invited them 
in; pipes and coffee were brought ; 
a general conversation ensued, in 
which they vied with each other 
in satisfymg our inquiries on 
local subjects, all others being 
arene the pale of their know- 
ledge. The perfect self-posses- 
sion and quiet, unaffected dignity 
of these simple persons while thus 
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conversing with strangers whom 
they believed to be of high rank, 
went far to justify the boast of the 
Turks, that they are a race of true- 
born gentlemen. There certainly 
are grounds for the boast, but I 
fear they are limited to the externals 
of deportment and manner. 

A couple of hours passed agree- 
ably in this social communion ; on 
our friends retiring, we lay down 
just as we were, and maugre the 
attacks of hosts of fleas and oc- 
casional choruses from the kine, we 
~— soundly until daylight. 

ising with the sun, we all went 
forth after a light breakfast to ex- 
plore; and as the citadel is the 
chief object of attraction in the 
place, thither our first steps were 
directed. As has been already 
stated, this once proud and beautiful 
building is now little better than 
a pile of ruins. The greater part 
of the enceinte still remains stand- 
ing, but all the interior works have 
been levelled. 

Leaving G—— and E here 
busy with their pencils and sketch- 
books, I set out for the summit of the 
mountain close behind the town. 
The ascent was comparatively easy ; 
and from the highest point, which 
is one thousand eight hundred feet 
above the level of the plain, a com- 
manding view of the surrounding 
country is obtained as far as the 
distant and loftier mountains that 
bound the horizon. 

On examining the structure and 
features of these heights, one is im- 
pressed with the idea that the rocky 
projection upon which the citadel 
was built, must have been heaved out 
from the flank of the mountain by 
volcanic action. 

It was a pleasant day; occasional 
showers refreshed the air, and the 
cuckoo’s note reminded us of spring 
time in England. I may here re- 
mark that many of the British birds 
are common to Armenia. The crow, 
magpie, lark, sparrow, starling, 
swallow, bullfinch, yellow-hammer, 
robin, though somewhat larger in 
size, snipe, plover, partridge, grouse, 
and no doubt many others. Where 
almost everything else is so unlike, 
one is pleased to observe even these 
slight points of resemblance. 

Throughout Armenia the stork 
appears to be regarded as a sacred 
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bird by the inhabitants of all races 
and religions. In every village 
there are one or two lofiy poles, with 
baskets on the top, for the conve- 
nience of their nests; and from 
being never molested or interfered 
with, they seem to have in a great 
measure lost that fear of man which 
nature has imposed on the lower 
orders of creation. 

After enjoying the luxury of a 
bath in the hot spring, we started 
from Hassankala early in the after- 
noon. The morning rain had cooled 
the air and served to lay the dust. 
For the first mile and a half our 

rogress was slow, owing to the 
Raikenes of the roads, which were 
deeply rutted, and covered with 
large loose stones. Added to this, 
they are kept in a state of constant 
mud by the springs that percolate 
from the heights close by. Clearing 
the base of these heights the road 
at once improves; and thence to 
Kuprikuy (Village of the Bridge), 
the only obstacles we encountered 
were the several tributaries to the 
Passim river, which, descending 
from the mountains to the north, 
were at this time much swollen by 
the melting of the snows. 

From Hassankala to Kuprikuy, 
the distance is about nine miles. 
Within half an hour’s ride of the 
latter place the road ascends about 
three hundred feet to a table land, on 
which Veli Pasha established himself 
foracouple of monthsafterhis retreat 
from Toprakala. The position is in 
every respect a good one. The 
works of entrenchment were well 
planned and fairly executed, and 
any officer of ordinary courage or 
skill might have maintained himself 
there at pleasure against far supe- 
rior numbers. But courage and 
skill are qualities of which Veli 
Pasha has not yet given proof. He 
is, nevertheless, one of those whom 
the Porte loves to honour and em- 


ploy. 

uprikuy is an Armenian village, 
containing fifteen houses and one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants. It 
enjoys an advantageous position ; 


and from the character of the 
country for some miles around it, is 
exempt from those local diseases to 
which the inhabitants of Hassan- 
kala are subject. In more pros- 
perous days it could boast of con- 
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siderable wealth in flocks and herds. 
At the time we write of, the ecom- 
bined stock of thevillagers consisted 
of sixteen horses, two huadred cows 
and buffaloes, and five hundred 
sheep. Before the war this would 
have been no more than the pos- 
session of one wealthy man. 

As usual, our arrival drew to- 
gether nearly all the inhabitants of 
the village; G , of giant stature, 
and mounted on his giant horse, 
being the centre of attraction; one 
young woman, of respectable 
appearance, throwing off the af- 
fected shyness which characterizes 
the sex in the East, rushed towards 
us, all unveiled, with eagerness and 
entreaty in her looks and gestures. 
She bore an infant child in her 
arms, and holding it to G——, she 
mumbled some request which we 
could not at first understand. 
Repeating it with increasing 
energy, her anxiety was at length 
explained ; all she wanted was that 
the ‘biyuk bey’ (the tall chief) 
would rub the child’s gums with 
his finger, as she was convinced 
that the touch of one to whom 
nature had been so bountiful, must 
possess the magic virtue of a 
charm. The refusal of her request 
would have made her miserable ; 
her happiness and gratitude were 
unbounded when it was granted. 

Kuprikuy, though a small place, 
possesses sume objects of interest, 
the principal of which is the old 
Genoese oe now aruin, formerly 
a strong and handsome structure. 
It is of rectangular shape, forty 
yards in length by twenty-five 
across, with small round towers at 
the angles, and at the middle of 
the side walls. The interior con- 
sisted of an arched nave and two 
aisles, which communicated laterally 
by three intersecting arches. The 
entrance was at the south end, 
facing the river, and opened into a 
large hall, on each side of which 
was a room twenty-four feet square. 
These apartments were evidently 
intended for the accommodation of 
travelling merchants, while the 
body of the building afforded a 
place of safety for their goods. 

In the design and execution of 
this structure, taste, convenience, 
and durability were admirably 
combined. The pointed arches of 
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the nave and aisles, the graceful 
columns and sculptured decora- 
tions, would not have done dis- 
credit to a sacred edifice in modern 
Christendom. The walls, externally 
and internally, were faced with cut 
stone, nearly all of which has been 
torn away by the Turks, according 
to their usual policy, which is to 
destroy everything and _ repair 
nothing. The roof, too, which was 
a terrace of solid masonry, has been 
removed, and the whole pile has 
been reduced to a naked, desolate 
ruin, retaining of its original beauty 
little more than the grace of its 
proportions. 

The traveller’s attention is next 
due to the cemetery, where will be 
found some tombs of antiquarian 
interest. I should observe that 
Christianity, which was implanted 
in Armenia at an early date, still 
lingers in the country, though in a 
sadly distorted form. And in ac- 
cordance with the universal prac- 
tice of Christians, the graves of 
believers are here distinguished by 
devices emblematic of their faith. 

The gravestones are of divers 
shapes. Some of them consist of a 
single slab, six or seven feet in 


length and half as wide, placed 
upright: on these we found the 
cross sculptured in all its possible 
varieties, together with numerous 


devices, suggested by the circum- 
stances of the crucifixion, such as 
nails, hammers, &c. &c. And there, 
too, we found the beautiful idea of 
the cross within a circle, signifying 
that Christianity is destined to fill 
the world. 

There are other tombs which by 
their form designate the profession 
or occupation of the deceased. The 
rough figure of a caparisoned horse, 
hewn in solid stone, nearly life size, 
marks the restingplace of a warrior; 
while a huge ram, with horns of 
almost endless convolutions, re- 
minds the beholder of a shepherd ; 
one tomb was ornamented with a 
hammer and pincers, from which it 
was easy to infer that a blacksmith 
reposed beneath. 

A quarter of a mile farther on is 
the bridge from which the village 
derives its name. It spans the 
river just below the confluence of 
the Passim with the Arras. Like 
the khan above described, it is of 
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Genoese workmanship, as is at- 
tested by the elegance of the design 
and the strength of the masonry. 
From bank to bank is about fifty 
yards, and when rains or the melt- 
ing snows swell the stream, it flows 
in a rapid volume; none but a 
solid structure would therefore have 
answered here. 

The bridge originally consisted of 
seven handsome pointed archee; of 
these, six are still complete, but a 
clumsy scaffolding ounalion the place 
of the seventh, next to the left bank. 
The villagers informed us that some 
twenty years ago an earthquake 
had severely tested the strength of 
the bridge, destroying this areh. 
That Hafiz Pasha, who was at the 
time governor of the Pashalik of 
Erzeroum, had it rebuilt by a 
Turkish architect, who employed 
for the purpose the cut stones torn 
from the ‘i as before related. 
The new work, however, was not of 
a piece with the old. It lasted 
thirteen years, when it yielded to 
the pressure of a flood. And as 
there were no more Genoese build- 
ings to supply cut stones, it was 
patched up in the way we found’it. 
Our informant added, that three 
men who were standing on the arch 
when it gave way the second time, 
lost their lives in the crash. 

In a sheltered valley about two 
miles north of Kuprikuy, there are 
several mineral springs gushing 
from the soil, and contributing to a 
streamlet that, a few score yards 
farther up, works its way through 
a deep rocky ravine. The water of 
these springs is strongly impreg- 
nated with chalybeate, leaving a 
ferruginous deposit where it flows. 
It is clear, but not very cold, effer- 
vescing like soda-water, and plea- 
sant to the taste. Its virtues are 
highly esteemed by the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country, who 
resort to it as a panacea for all their 
infirmities. A wild rose-tree, grow- 
ing on the bank, overshadows one of 
these springs: its little branches 
are covered with innumerable 
shreds of divers colours, votive 
offerings from grateful invalids. 

At the distance of a couple of hun- 
dred yards from these springs, and 
in a eosin perpendicular to the 
streamlet that receives their over- 
flow, there is another mineral spring 
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of apparently a different character. 
The water is tepid, of a whitish 
colour, and free from any admixture 
of iron. It bursts from the ground 
with great force and in considerable 
quantities ; filling a deep basin some 
twenty feet in diameter, the waste 
water of which, after a course of 
three hundred yards, unites with 
the before-mentioned streamlet. 

Although this water has a bitter 
medicated taste, it is drank by the 
cattle that graze on the adjoining 
fields. The soil all around is ex- 
tremely fertile, and is thickly inter- 
spersed with broken shells of a small 
bivalve species. 

Here, as in almost every part of 
Armenia, where it is saidslenile aude 
ficial irrigation is admirably carried 
out by means of water furrows, the 
tracing of which in some places 
must have been a work of consider- 
able skill. A constant supply of 
moisture is thus ensured to the land 
at all seasons; for even in the most 
obstinate droughts the fountain 
heads are never dried up, and every 
drop they yield can, if necessary, be 
made available. 

We left Kuprikuy on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, at an early hour; 
the gathering of clouds and the 
rumbling of distant thunder warn- 
ing us of coming rain. Crossing the 
bridge we kept a course nearly due 
south ; a couple of miles on passed 
through the rich Armenian village 
of Yaghan, from whence to Ishkuy 
the distance is an hour and a half, 
or about six miles, over a fertile level 
country, easy work for our horses. 

I should observe that Ishkuy was 
the limit which we proposed to our- 
selves in the present excursion ; and 
our object in visiting it was to 
examine the relics of its former 
state, when it was a place of note 
amongst the Christian communities 
ef Armenia. The spoiler’s hand 
has dealt severely with the place ; 
and the once flourishing town is 
now a poor Armenian village of 
thirty houses, with nothing that 
entitles it to notice but the interest- 
ing ruins with which it abounds. 
Of these the most conspicuous is a 
round tower, nine feet in diameter, 
and about fifty inheight. Itis built 
in regular courses of cut stone, some 
of which are richly sculptured with 
Saracenic patterns in relief. A spiral 
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staircase in the inside leads to its 
summit; and as it is evident that 
this staircase never went higher 
than it now does, we were enabled 
to arrive at the conclusion that 
the tower, though mutilated and 
damaged in every way, has lost 
none of its original height, except 
one or two of the uppermost courses 
with which it was finished off. An 
examination of its base and lower 
part shows that it was originally 
attached to or formed part of another 
building, in the same manner as the 
steeples of modern churches; and 
from the character of the other ruins 
close by, as well as from the tradi- 
tions of the place, there can be 
no doubt that it was a Christian 
edifice. 

Five minutes’ walk from the tower 
are the ruins of an old church of 
small dimensions, thirty feet in 
length by eighteen. Violence, not 
time, destroyed this building, leav- 
ing, however, a few traces indicatin 
the strength of the masonry an 
the beauty of the execution and 
design. It stands in the middle of 
a burial ground thickly stocked 
with tombs of the same style as 
those at Kuprikuy. 

Proceeding thence a hundred 
paces or so, we came to a subter- 
ranean apartment of cruciformshape, 
cut down into the solid rock. What 
this was used for we had no means 
of determining, but its shape would 
denote something religious. It 
might have been a chapel of peculiar 
sanctity, or a crypt, or an ancho- 
rite’s cell. 

We had scarcely completed our 
examination of these ruins, when 
the rain descended in a _ heavy 
shower. Taking shelter in the 
house where our horses were put 
up, the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, in their eagerness to 
have a close look at us, flocked in 
in such numbers as soon to fill the 
place. They were civil and respect- 
ful; and seeing that we were dis- 
posed to be communicative, they 
seemed to derive asad comfort from 
venting their bitter complaints 
against the Kurds and Bashibozuks, 
by whom they had been unmerci- 
fully plundered andotherwise illused 
during the war. As a necessary 
consequence, provisions of all sorts 
had become scarce, and prices had 
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risen to more than twice the average 
of other years. 

Ishkuy is situated in a pleasant 
valley at the base of the Bingol 
Mountains. This valley is abun- 
dantly watered by the Ish, one 
of the many tributaries of the 
Arras; but although the locality has 
been highly favoured in climate, 
soil, and everything necessary to 
agricultural prosperity, the inha- 
bitants are a poor, struggling set, 
possessed of little more than what 
the craving of nature requires. 
And yet they are not wanting in 
intelligence or activity; but the 
oppressive exactions of the rulers, 
and of all belonging to the dominant 
race, operate in crushing their 
energies and in perpetuating their 
degradation. This was strikingly 
apparent in all the Armenian set- 
tlements which we had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting. Forbidden by 
the Koran to bear arms in a Moslem 
cause, they are nevertheless com- 
pelled to Soe the pressure of the 
war, by the forcible contribution of 
their property ; and as the amount 
of the contribution is regulated, not 
by the actual ability to pay, but by 
the eagerness of the collector to 
combine self-interest with public 
service, it is easy to conceive to 
what straits these wretched people 
are at times reduced, when avarice, 
dishonesty, and power are leagued 
against them, and all right of appeal 
refused. Of the intellectual supe- 
riority of the Armenian over the 
Turk there can be no doubt; but 
in speaking of his courage and moral 
nature, truth enjoins a sparing use 
of terms of praise. The experience 
of past and present ages, however, 
painfully demonstrates to what an 
abject depth the spirit of man may 
be brought by long-continued op- 
pression ; and never has the fear- 
ful experiment been more fully and 
remorselessly carried out than on 
the fertile soil of Armenia. 

But while there is life there is 
hope. Christianity and civilization 
have before now restored a fallen 
people ; and as certainly as the sun 
shines, so certainly would their in- 
fluences regenerate the Armenians, 
of oe could be brought to bear 
upon them. But that ‘if’ involves 
as yet a difficult problem. 

Jpper Passim is about five thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the 
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level of the sea; and in every part 
the soil is of surpassing fertility, 
equally adapted to agriculture and 
pasturage. But, from the causes 
already alluded to, wealth or pro- 
a never exist here. This was 
specially the case at the time we 
speak of, when, in addition to chronic 
evils, the effects of the war were 
nee heavily upon the people. 

n no part of the country was this 
pressure more severely felt. Robbed 
alike by friend and foe, by Cossack 
and Bashibozuk, their stores of corn 
were seized, and the numerous flocks 
and herds—which still, as of old, 
constitute the staple and measure 
of their wealth—reduced to less than 
a third of their ordinary numbers. 
Still, however, numerous herds of 
cattle were grazing in various parts 
of the plain. Of sheep there were 
but few, tens of thousands of them 
having been slaughtered in 1855 for 
the supply of both Russians and 
Turks, and many having perished 
from the scarcity of provender, as 
all the hay and straw of the country 
had been destroyed or consumed by 
the Russians. 

The philosophic cheerfulness which 
many caeed under these adverse 
circumstances was much to be ad- 
mired. ‘ Praise be to Heaven! the 
war was at an end. Good times 
were coming, when there would be 
no soldiers to devour their goods, and 
with two or three years’ prosperity 
they would be as rich as ever.’ 

In this fertile plain there are 
seventy villages, some of which 
number six or seven hundred in- 
habitants. The soil yields every- 
thing needful for their sustenance. 
The Passim and Arras streams, with 
their tributaries, abound in fish ; but 
the people, either from laziness or 
indifference, wont take the trouble 
of catching them. Beetroot grows 
wild near Kuprikuy ; and it may be 
worthy of remark, that in every 
place untouched by the plough, wild 
thyme springs up in great abun- 
dance, diffusing its perfume through 
the air. The absence of trees is a 
great drawback to the scenic effect 
of Passim—the eye cannot be re- 
conciled to the deficiency ; supply 
these, together with the blessings 
of a good government, and a man 
of civilized tastes would find but 
little difficulty in establishing him- 
self there to his satisfaction. 
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JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE. 


O* the 26th of March, expired, 
after a short illness, at Gresham’s 
Hotel, Dublin, John Mitchell Kem- 
ble, in the fiftieth year of his age. 

Although Mr. Kemble was per- 
mitted to complete a few only of 
the works which he had projected, 
commenced, or partly executed, his 
reputation as a philologer and an 
historical antiquary, both at home 
and abroad, will fully justify some 
account of his life and labours. 
On all sides his loss in his peculiar 
department of literature is felt and 
acknowledged to be irreparable : 
and why it is so regarded will appear 
from a brief review of the character 
of his mind and studies, as well as 
of the works which bear his name 
on their title-pages. 

His life was by no means that of 
a.recluse scholar, although in his 
later years he mingled much less in 
— society than formerly. The 

ouse of his father, the late Mr. 
Charles Kemble, was long the resort 
of the most intellectual and refined 

ersons of either sex in London. 

t was the resort also of nearly 
every distinguished foreigner who 
visited the capital, and who found 
in the accomplished host and his 
family, intelligence and acquire- 
ments rarely combined under one 
roof. Into this gifted circle Mr. 
John Kemble was early introduced, 
and his quick apprehension, his 
handsome and expressive counte- 
nance, his ready wit, and informa- 
tion beyond his age, combined to 
render him an object of peculiar 
favour and attention to all who fre- 
quented those privileged assemblies. 

The analytical powers which he 
was destined to concentrate upon 
Teutonic philology and archeology, 
were at first attracted to chemical 
researches. Even while yet a student 
at King Edward’s Grammar School, 
in Bury St. Edmunds, he had made 
considerable proficiency in a science 
which Davy and Wollaston then 
adorned. Had he persevered in 
this study, it is possible that his 
name might eventually have occu- 
pied a niche beside theirs, for he was 
ever remarkable for the boldness of 
his investigations, the accuracy of 
his knowledge, and the dexterity of 
his manipulations. 


Chemistry, however, was, after a 
while, laid aside, and never resumed, 
although he always retained a lively 
interest in its progress and the 
discoveries of its professors. Like 
all strong and natural aptitudes, the 
bent towards linguistic and arche- 
ological researches was in him 
uncontrollable. 

In 1826, Mr. Kemble went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and at 
first aspired to the honours which 
the University holds out to its 
alumni ; anddoubtlessthose honours, 
whether classical or mathematical, 
were within his reach, for he com- 
bined in an unusual degree great 
abilities with great powers of work. 
But even of the ablest and most 
laborious runners for the prize, the 
University race demands sole and 
unintermitting addiction to the 
course prescribed. Cambridge is a 
benign mother, but she is also a 
jealous one, and if her sons will not 
give her their whole heart during 
the term of their pupilage, she, on 
her part, is coyand severe. Itsoon 
became manifest that John Kemble 
was not likely to win her choice 
favours. His own pursuits impaired 
his allegiance to the gentus loci. 
The Union Club, the private De- 
bating Society, the discussions of 
friendly circles, had irresistible at- 
tractions for him: and many a 
tortoise outstripped the hare in the 
University curriculum. 

Nor were Kemble’s diversions 
from the path of University honours 
by any means, like those of some 
of his associates, his own peculiar 
and preferred studies alone. Rifle- 
shooting, boat-racing, and Angelo’s 
fencing academy, absorbed much 
ef his time. Indolent he never 
was, since he was always in hot 
pursuit of ‘the Cynthia of the 
minute :’ but it was a mere chance 
whether the Cynthia were a debate 
at the Red Lion, where the Union 
then held session, a pull down the 
‘reedy Cam’ to Kly, or a raid upon 
the snipes and woodeocks in the 
adjacent fens. He applauded and 
practised at all times the ancient 
rule of wedding the gymnastic to 
the intellectual; and a common 
motto in his extract-books was the 
Delphie admonition to the Athenian 
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e— OD Saxpares, povorxhy troie Kal 
épya¢ov. At this season of his life, 
his form, though he was short of 
stature, was remarkably sinewy and 
graceful, matching well with his 
well-defined features and his dark 
and brilliant eyes. When to these 
advantages we add that he san 
well—his ear for music was ewe 
singularly fine—that he recited ad- 
mirably, that he possessed a rich 
fund of anecdote, an easy flow of 
words and high animal spirits, and 
fell readily into the humour of any 
company he entered, it is scarcely 
necessary to state that he was 
equally acceptable as a host and a 

est, or that his social qualities 
interfered seriously with his studious 
hours. By such departure from 
the prescribed track, if something 
were gained, more was undoubtedly 
lost ; since, although such devious 
courses may lead to the acquisi- 
tion of a diversified knowledge of 
life and books, they forego, in an 
equal degree, the salutary discirline 
of obedience and self-restraint. 

It is however a mere error to 
state, as has been recently done in a 
widely-circulated weekly journal, 
that when the time for taking his 
Bachelor of Arts degree arrived, 
Kemble was either rusticated or 
‘plucked.’ ‘Plucked’ he could not 
have been, since so far as regarded 
the amount of knowledge required, 
he fully satisfied the examiners ; 
‘rusticated he was not, since his 
degree was merely deferred to a 
later day, as an admonition to 
him that he was expected to prove 
he had read Locke and Paley, and 
not to display, as he did, his dissent 
from their Entiione. It was his 
indiscretion, and not his ignorance, 
that drew down upon Kemble at 
this time the censure of the ruling 
powers. But in those days his 
hilosophy was derived from very 

ifferent sources from those which 
the University held in honour. 
The writings of James Mill stood 
him in stead of Paley, and Coleridge 
was in his eyes a sage greater than 
John Locke. In his opinions he 
was not singular, however hasty 
and unreasonable he may have been 
im expressing them. His Univer- 
sity career was closed—his world- 
career began; and in the latter he 
was not more amenable to the 
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wishes and expectations of those 
who had the best right to point out 
his career, because they had the 
nearest interest in its success, than 
he had proved himself with regard 
to University honours. Eloquent, 
quick-witted, pugnacious, and, when 
he liked, indefatigably laborious as 
he was, the profession of the law 
seemed to invite him, and its invi- 
tations corresponded with the wishes 
of his family and the auguries of 
his friends. But again Kemble 
ran counter to just and reasonable 
expectations. For a while he did 
apply himself, and sedulously too, 
to the weightier matters of the law. 
He analysed, commonplaced, and 
made abstracts from Blackstone, 
and the best English and French 
jurists, and although he committed 
frequent infidelities with poetry 
and general literature, he was 
tolerably constant to the ‘august 
Themis.’ But unluckily for his pro- 
spects of the gown and horsehair, 
and his visions of briefs and fees, 
Kemble was much such a student of 
Coke and Littleton as Jonathan Old- 
buck himself. Monkbarns, says his 
biographer ‘was put apprentice to 
the profession of a writer or attorney, 
in which he profited so far that he 
made himself master of the whole 
forms of feudal investiture, and 
showed such pleasure in reconciling 
their incongruities and tracing 
their origin, that his master had 
great hope he would one day be an 
able conveyancer. But he halted 
upon the threshold, and though he 
acquired some knowledge of the 
origin and system of the law of 
his country, he never could be 
persuaded to apply it to lucrative 
and practical purposes.’ And so 
it fared with Kemble in _his 
studies. Whatsoever savoured of 
the incunabula of our laws, fole- 
land, bok-land, frank-pledge, and 
socage, had charms irresistible for 
him; but as soon as the Chief- 
Justice turned to discourse of the 
application of the law to persons 
and things, the ardour of the 
student cooled, and the pursuit 
became wearisome. 

So faint, indeed, were the allure- 
ments of the law, that at one time 
Kemble entertained thoughts of the 
Church; and his intentions, which 
indeed hardly overstepped the 
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threshold of a possibility, were 
honoured by a sonnet from Tenny- 
son, proving that however it may 
have been ‘in ancient days,’ the 
functions of poet and prophet are by 
no means combined in our own. 

In those days—that is, about the 
years 1829-30—there existed a 
journal entitled the Atheneum, from 
which the present journal of that 
name borrowed little beyond its 
title. The original Atheneum num- 
bered among its contributors many 
who have since attained to eminence 
both in Church and State, and some 
whose early death literature and 

olitics alike deplore. To its pages, 

ohn Kemble was a_ frequent 
contributor of both . prose and 
verse. In the summer of 1829 
he visited Germany for the first 
time, and laid the foundation of the 
intimacies which ripened in sub- 
sequent years. About the same 
eriod also commenced in earnest 

is study of the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage and its cognate dialects. 
Whatever he undertook seriously 
he mastered rapidly, and in little 
more than two years he had esta- 
blished his reputation as one of the 
rising philologers of the day. His 


studies were hardly interrupted by 


his visit to Spain in the autumn of 
1830. Its object was not, as has 
been absurdly stated, ‘a conspiracy’ 
against the reigning family, but 
co-operation with a section of the 
Spanish Liberals, against the un- 
constitutional government of Ferdi- 
nand. Such attempts should be 
measured by their motives, and not 
by their event. Had Monmouth 
succeeded, he might have been re- 
garded by posterity with as much 
favour as William of Orange. There 
was nothing, except in the inade- 
quacy of the means to the end, for 
which a Sydney or Russell need 
have blushed. Rash and incon- 
siderate the attempt might be at that 
juncture to dethrone a tyrant and 
to restore a constitutional govern- 
ment to Spain: but those who en- 
gaged in it were as devoid of factious 
motives, as they who designate the 
attempt a ‘ conspiracy’ are of know- 
ledge of the real facts of the case. 
On his return to England, Kemble 
resumed his researches in Teutonic 
philology with renewed ardour. His 
days were mostly spent in the 
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British Museum, or in Cathedral 
and Collegiate libraries, where he 
transcribed incessantly Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts, or drew from their 
hiding-places the charters which he 
afterwards published in the Codex 
Diplomaticus Avi Sazxonici. The 
first public result of his studies was 
his lectures at Cambridge on Anglo- 
Saxon Language and Literature, 
illustrated by the poem of Beowulf. 
An idle story has been recently cir- 
culated of the total failure of these 
lectures; and some one, professing 
himself a pupil of Kemble’s at the 
time, has attempted to show that 
they were still-born from the first. 
We have taken some pains to ascer- 
tain from credible sources the real 
facts; and although our version may 
not be quite so amusing as that 
which has been put forth in one 
journal and copied credulously by 
others, it has the slight advantage 
of being true. The first lecture, so 
far from being still-born or a scare- 
crow to the audience, was of a highly 
popular character. The audience was 
numerous, the applause was frequent, 
and at the close of his discourse the 
lecturer himself was warmly con- 
gratulated on his success by his 
friends. As a course, the lectures 
were neither popular nor meant to 
be so. When complimented upon 
the full attendance at the first 
lecture, Kemble curtly replied, ‘I'll 
soon thin them;’ and thin them he 
certainly did after the second or 
third lecture. Indeed, except to 
professed and zealous linguistic 
students, his development of the 
ower of the letters in the Teutonic 
anguages was about as inviting as 
a dissertation on algebraic symbols 
would have been. Thinned, how- 
ever, as the lecture-room may have 
been, it was never emptied; but, on 
the contrary, some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Univer- 
sity were among Kemble’s auditors 
to the last. One result of the lectures 
was to establish upon a permanent 
basis his reputation as a philologer ; 
and the eloquent expounder of Jacob 
Grimm’s doctrines was  thence- 
forward accounted at home, as he 
had previously been acknowledged 
abroad, as the first of living Anglo- 
Saxon scholars. 

It was in the lecture-room, in- 
deed, that Kemble’s various gifts 
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were most conspicuously displayed. 
He inherited the noble features and 
the clear and emphatic articulation 
of his family; his voice was re- 
markably powerful and melodious ; 
and he had not only the penofa ready 
writer, but also the ready eloquence 
and the self-possessed demeanour of 
a well-graced speaker. Of poetry, 
and especially of impassioned poetry, 
he was an admirable reader ; while 
his wide acquaintance with general 
literature furnished an ample fund 
of illustration for the dryer details 
of archeology. We confess to 
have often resisted slumber when 
antiquaries were discoursing, and 
to have experienced, in perusing 
their Transactions, that weariness of 
the flesh which Solomon connects 
with the reading of many books. 
But in the lecture-room, the 
voice, manner, and matter of 
Kemble barred and baffled all in- 
clination to nod, and adorned the 
dry bones of antiquity with the 
interest of a well-told tale. The 
secret of his attractiveness as a 
lecturer was, besides the charm of 
his delivery, the historical garb 
with which he invested every topic 
of discussion. In describing an urn, 
a weapon, or an armlet, he pos- 
sessed something of the picturesque 
power of Sir Thomas Browne. 
The mere specimen before him was 
as nothing in a noma with the 
importance of the class to which it 
belonged: the consideration of the 
class led him to the wider analogies 
of the genus ; the hearer was ushered 
into some wide ethnological avenue 
opening upon distant prospects of 
rimeval antiquity, and the spear- 
ood of some forgotten warrior be- 
came the stepping-stone to vistas 
of those races whom the populous 
North poured from her frozen loins 
to renew the effete civilization of 
the pagan world. 

We have said that classical studies 
occupied but little of Kemble’s time 
at the University : not that he ever 
abandoned them, but he pursued 
them there as he pursued the law 
afterwards, irregularly and capri- 
ciously. But the solid foundations 
laid at Bury School under the admi- 
rable tuition of Dr. Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, were never undermined ; 
and in later years he raised upon 
them a solid structure of deep and 
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curious classical lore. He was 
profoundly versed in writings which 
are seldom read even by professed 
scholars—in the Byzantine histo- 
rians, in the Latin writers of the 
Lower Empire, and in the chronicles 
which bridge over the space between 
the eras of barbarism and ignorance 
and the revival of learning. These 
studies were indeed merely auxiliary 
to the great object of his labours— 
the history of the Celtic and Teu- 
tonic races of Europe; but though 
auxiliary, they were pursued with 
all the ardour of a primary investi- 
gation; for it was a necessity of 
Kemble’s mind to leave nothing un- 
known which labour could achieve, 
as it was a characteristic of his 
lectures and his more important 
works to take nothing for granted, 
to indulge in no theories, and to 
set down nothing with his pen, for 
which he could not produce a satis- 
factory voucher. 

Perhaps, with the exception of 
Porson, there has never been a 
more acute decipherer of manu- 
scripts than John Kemble. It was 
marvellous to see what he could 
make out of the most time-worn and 
illegible documents; neither damp 
nor the worm, nor mutilation nor 
obsolete characters, defeated him. 
His exact grammatical knowledge 
guided him through the chaos, and 
preserved him from rash conjecture 
and assumption. His acquaintance 
not only with the general language 
of the Anglo-Saxon people, but also 
with its various Halest, aided him 
in the work of deciphering ; and of 
the charters which he published, 
he truly averred that few Anglo- 
Saxon scholars but himself could 
construe them even when printed. 

Nor was his skill as an excavator 
less remarkable than his powers as 
areader. In the summer of 1854, 
he was employed by the managers 
of the Royal Museum at Hanover 
to open and explore the funeral 
barrows on the Liineburg heath and 
the adjoining districts. For nearly 
five months, he turned out daily 
every morning at the head of a 
gang of labourers armed with 
shovels and pickaxes. The skill— 
indeed, the certainty almost—with 
which, amid leagues of wild moor- 
land, he detected the resting-places 
of the dead, impressed his simple 
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fellow-labourers with feelings akin 
to awe, and procured for him in 
more than one village of that remote 
district the reputation of being a 
sorcerer! It was not every barrow 
that was a receptacle of bones, urns, 
and weapons; still less was it a 
churchyard or the adjacent fields 
that yielded these sepulchral har- 
vests. Those grim pagan warriors 
shunned, even in death, Christian 
fellowship ; and the Christians, on 
their part, scrupulously excluded 
from their sacred enclosures what- 
soever savoured of pagan super- 
stition. Some encroachments the 
lough had made on the Liineburg 
heath the crest of a tumulus had 
sometimes been levelled for a cab- 
bage-garden, or successive cuttings 
of peat obliterated the traces of 
a ‘soldier’s sepulchre.’ But none 
of these mutations or disguises 
baffled the search of this shrewd 
spoiler of tombs. As soon as his 
—— eye had fixed upon a 
ikely spot, the compass was laid 
as near as possible to its sup- 
posed centre, and on the western 
side generally the work of excavation 
was commenced. The Celtic and 
Anglo-Saxon department of the 
Hanoverian Museum attests by its 
opulence in urns, armour, and orna- 
ments, the success of the excavator. 
The system on which these treasures 
are arranged displays his minute 
acquaintance with the history of 
those early but by no means rude 
artists. The traces of an unrecorded 
intercourse with the more civilized 
regions of Europe are visible among 
these spolia opima of the dead. The 
craftsmen of many a Roman and 
many a Grecian city were employed 
in welding, decorating, and polish- 
ing for barbarian customers many 
of these weapons and ornaments ; 
and many an Italian ‘ Mercator,’ 
with his bevy of slaves and mules, 
must have penetrated into these 
obscure regions long before Ger- 
manicus pushed his outposts to the 
Elbe, and long after the Cesars had 
migrated from the Tiber to the 
Bosphorus. 

Tt is sad to contrast the 
amount of Kemble’s written works 
—though if weinclude all he printed, 


even these are considerable—with. 


the knowledge he had hived up, and 
with the years he devoted to these 
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honourable butunremunerative toils. 
Toil indeed he did, from morn to 
dewy eve, at his favourite pursuits, 
without a murmur, or apparently a 
suspicion of his own self-devotion to 
science. To him the acquisition of 
knowledge was its ‘own exceeding 
great reward.’ Nor was he less 
liberal of his stores than indefa- 
tigable in accumulating them. He 
would give his time, his knowledge, 
even his pen, to labourers in the 
same field with himself; from some 
he received in return the befitting 
acknowledgment, from others, per- 
haps from the majority, the usual 
meed of extraordinary service— 
obloquy and ingratitude. More than 
one daw struts even now in plumes 
borrowed from Kemble. Unfortu- 
nately for himself and for literature, 
Kemble seldom put pen to paper 
until the whole scheme of hae 
and a considerable portion of its con- 
tents, had clearly developed and 
impressed themselves on his mind. 
When once mapped out, the pro- 
gress of his composition was rapid, 
and probably never were manu- 
scripts sent to the press with fewer 
erasures, or with less need for cor- 
rection in type. The book, indeed, 
had been twice written, once on the 
tablets of memory, and afterwards 
upon paper. 

Kemble’s acknowledged works 
bear but a small proportion to the 
number of his anonymous contri- 
butions in print to the history, 
philology, and antiquities of the 
Teutonic races, and he has left 
more matter in manuscript than 
he ever put forth either with his 
name or without. ‘lo the Foreign 
Quarterly Review he contributed a 
very remarkable paper on Jiékel’s 
Comparative Philology: in the Re- 
view, which he edited himself from 
1835 to 1844, Zhe British and 
Foreign, he printed, among others, 
the articles on Freydank's Poems ; 
the Empire and the Church; and the 
Incunabula Gentis Anglicane. He 
published also several papers in the 
Archeologia and in the Cambridge 
Philological Museum; and we 
have the gratification of adding that 
latterly he was one of the contri- 
butors also to Fraser's Magazine. 
He wrote with facility both in Ger- 
man and English, and his Stamm- 
Tafel of the West Saxons, and some 
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notices of the sepulchral antiquities 
of the Northern nations, published 
among the Transactions of the 
Archeological Society of Hanover, 
are not more remarkable for their 
learning and originality, than for the 
purity of their diction. It would 
well repay the pains of collecting 
and editing these anonymous pieces 
to publish them in a single volume. 
Surely some English archeologist 
will, while the memory of the author 
is still fresh in the minds of his 
friends and fellow-labourers, under- 
take this pious office. 

As Kemble walked generally on 
the by-roads of history, it may not 
be superfluous to annex a list of his 
works. In 1833 he published The 
Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, 
The Traveller's Song, and The 
Battle of Finnesburgh, with a 
revised and amended Text, together 
with a Glossary and Historical 
Preface. The work reached a 
second edition in 1837, when he 
added to it a second volume, con- 
taining A Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon Poem of Beowulf, with a 
Glossary and Notes. In 1839 he 


commenced the publication of his 
collection of Anglo-Saxon charters, 


the Codex WDiplomaticus Avi 
Saxonici, a portion of the works 
printed by the Historical Society, 
now become excessively rare. A 
few weeks before his decease he 
had made arrangements for a new 
edition of these charters, with con- 
siderable additions, a new clas- 
sification of them, illustrative notes, 
and an index. In 1843 he printed 
for the Aelfric Society, the Poetry 
of the Vercelli Codex, Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin, with an English transla- 
tion; and in 1848, for the same 
Society also, Zhe Dialogue of 
Salomon and Saturnus, with an 
Historical . Introduction and an 
English Translation. In 1849 he 
published his Saxons in England, 
in two volumes, 8vo, which, as it 
is founded principally upon the 
original materials of the Codex 
Diplomaticus, will always remain a 
text-book of Anglo-Saxon history. 
The work would have been com- 
pleted in two volumes more, but un- 
fortunately, like so many other of his 
designs, the conclusion remained in 
his memory, but was not committed 
to paper. In the same year he pub- 
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lished for the Camden Society Twys- 
den’s Considerationsupon the Govern- 
meant of England, with a learned and 
interesting introduction. At the 
opening of the present yearappeared, 
inan octavo volume, his State Papers 
and Correspondence illustrative of 
the Social and Political State of 
Europe, from the Revolution to the 
Accession of the House of Hanover; 
a work which proved that his 
acquaintance with history was by 
no means confined to the remote 
eras of the northern races. His last 
publication, nearly coeval with his 
decease, was an Historical Introduce. 
tion to his friend Mr. Larking’s 
Knights Hospitallers in England, 
ee for the Camden Society. 

tis worthy of notice and remem- 
brance that this introduction was 
written horis subsecivis, at a time 
whenits author had few, if any, books 
at hand for consultation; and that, if 
we except the extracts from the 
Report of Prior Philip de Thame 
itself, it was a work of memory 
rather than research. Kemble’s 
learning, however, was so well- 
ordered, as well as so abundant, 
thathe could lay his handon what he 
wanted, on all occasions, and was 
almost independent of the imme- 
diate help of books. 

We have endeavoured to sketch 
faithfully the intellectual and literary 
career of John Mitchell Kemble. 
How imperfect the outline is of one 
so remarkable in many ways, no one 
can be more sensible than ourselves. 
To those who knew him not it will 
convey a shadowy resemblance at 
the most; but to some who knew 
him well it may serve to recal a few of 
his proper lineaments. It is, how- 
ever, much to be desired that, while 
the remembrance of him is yet lively, 
some friendly hand should draw a 
more complete portrait of a scholar 
so fully and variously accomplished. 
Some of the materials for such a por- 
trait exist in the private journals and 
letters of the deceased, others in the 
recollections of his friends, and some 
also in his own contributions to the 
yress. And besides these, he has 
Fett a considerable mass of manu- 
scripts which await and will repay 
the care of a competent editor. 

We have shown that Kemble 
succeeded in every pursuit which he 
embraced earnestly: that his know- 
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ledge was both extensive and pro- 
found; and that he devoted himself 
to a sequestered path in literature 
without a sigh for worldly wealth or 
honour, and that having once put 
his hand to the plough he never 
looked back. We lament to add 
that his labours were nearly unre- 
munerative, and so far from at- 
taining to the competence or the 
station which a more prudent 
exercise of his abilities would have 
ensured, he derived little more 
from years of toil than a barren 
reputation. He experienced to the 
full, indeed, the which Gibbon 
deplored only in the retrospect, of 
not embracing a profession at the 
roper age. “He had not ‘ grafted 

is private consequence on the 
importance of a great professional 
body ;’ not reaped ‘the benefits of 
those firm connexions which are 
cemented by hope and interest, by 
gratitude and emulation, by the 
mutual exchange of services and 
favours.’ On the contrary, as he 
himself expressed it in his last 
address to a meeting of archeolo- 
gists, he had adopted ‘a study 
which has but little attractions for 
the great mass of mankind,and must 


be pursued with little sympathy 


and no profit.’ We trust, however, 
that the guerdon which eluded 
Kemble in his life-time, will not be 
withheld from those who now repre- 
sent him. If civem servare were 
anciently deemed worthy of a 
crown, a nation so justly proud as 
England is of its ancient laws, 
worthies, and deeds in peace and 
war, may be fairly expected to 
afford some substantial tribute to 
the memory of one who did so much 
to preserve and illustrate the 
muniments of her language and her 
olity, of her early literature and 
a arts. 

e may indeed be said to have 
died in his vocation. Appointed to 
superintend the department of Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon antiquities in the 
Art Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
chester, he set about collecting spe- 
cimens of them with his wonted 
energy. The time between his first 
undertaking this commission and 
that when the section must be ar- 
ranged and opened to the public 
was unavoidably short; but short 
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as it was, Kemble would have been 
prepared with an unrivalled collec- 
tion of remains. It is most dis- 
ingenuous to insinuate that he left 
his work so incomplete that the de- 
sign of having a Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon department was abandoned ; 
considering the few weeks he had 
been able to devote to it, he had 
effected more than probably any 
other single person could have 
achieved in the time; for collec- 
tions were thrown open to him which 
were closed to all others, and every 
museum in England was ready to 
intrust him with its choicest trea- 
sures. The enterprising and liberal 
managers of the Manchester Exhi- 
bition have testified their sense of 
their irreparable loss: and during 
Kemble’s brief sojourn at Dublin, 
his learning, his eloquence, and his 
winning manners attracted universal 
admiration, and procured for him 
many new and sterling friends. 
His remains were followed to the 
grave by some of the most distin- 
guished literary and scientific men 
in that capital, and his last extem- 
porary discourse upon Archeology 
will soon be published by the Royal 
Trish Academy, both in a separate 
form and among their periodical 
Transactions. 

On reviewing what we have 
written, we are tempted to apply to 
Kemble, with some modifications, 
a few sentences from Johnson’s Life 
of Savage. For of Kemble, as well 
as of Savage, it may be truly said, 
that— 
his mind was in an uncommon degree 
vigorous and active. His judgment 
was accurate, his apprehension quick, 
and his memory so tenacious that he 
was frequently observed to know what 
he had learned from others in a short 
time, better than those by whom he was 
informed; and could frequently recollect 
incidents, with all their combination of 
circumstances, which few could have 
regarded at the present time, but which 
the quickness of his apprehension im- 
pressed upon him. He had the art of 
escaping from his own reflections, and 
accommodating himself to every new 
scene. 

He mingled in cursory conversation 
with the same steadiness of attention as 
others apply to a lecture, and amidst the 
appearance of thoughtless gaiety lost no 


-new idea that was started, nor any hint 


that could be improved, 





